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ANCESTORS  AND  CHILDHOOD 


OUR  LYMAN  ANCESTORS  IN  AMERICA* 


Richard  Lyman,1  was  baptized  (and  so  probably  born)  in  1580  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1631  from  High  Ongar,  in  Essex,  about  twrenty-five  miles  south¬ 
east  of  London.  He  brought  his  wife  Sarah  Osborne  and  their  children  with 
him,  and  first  settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  later  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
died  in  1640. 

John  Lyman2  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Lyman.  He  was  known  as  Lieutenant 
Lyman.  He  was  born  in  High  Ongar,  September  1623 ;  married  Dorcas 
Plumb,  of  Branford,  Conn.  After  his  marriage  (probably  1654)  he  settled 
in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  August  20th  1690. 
He  commanded  the  Northampton  soldiers  in  the  Falls  fight  above  Deerfield  on 
May  1  8th  1676. 

Moses  Lyman3  was  the  second  son  of  John  Lyman.  He  was  born  in  Northampton 

February  20th  1662  (or  1663)  ;  married  Ann  - ,  said  to  be  from  Long 

Island.  After  his  death,  she  married  Jonathan  Rust.  Moses  Lyman  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  th  1701. 

Moses  Lyman,4  the  eldest  son  of  Moses  Lyman,3  was  born  in  Northampton  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th  1689;  married  Mindwell  Sheldon  on  December  13th  1712  ;  and 
died  March  24th  1762.  He  was  known  as  Captain  Lyman. 

Isaac  Lyman,5  the  fourth  son  of  Moses  Lyman,4  was  born  February  25th  1725, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1747,  and  in  1749  settled  as  minister  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  York,  Maine.  He  married  Ruth  Plummer  on  April  24th 
1750;  died  in  York,  Maine,  March  12th  1810. 

Theodore  Lyman, 11  my  great-grandfather,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman, 
was  born  January  8th  1753.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Waltham  place  in 
1793.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Emerson,  on  November  21st  177 6;  and,  second, 
Lydia  Williams,  on  January  24th  1786.  He  died  at  Waltham  on  May  24th 
1  8  3  9 . 

George  Williams  Lyman,7  my  grandfather,  the  second  son  of  Theodore  Lyman, 
was  born  December  4th  1786.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Gray  Otis,  on  May 
31st  1810;  and,  second,  Anne  Pratt,  on  May  3rd  1827.  He  died  at  Waltham 
September  24th  1880. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman,8  my  father,  the  fifth  son  of  George  Williams  Lyman,  was 
born  December  8th  1832.  He  married  Ella  Lowell  April  8th  1858.  He  died 
at  Waltham  October  24th  1915. 

*  Information  taken  from  Lyman  Coleman,  Genealogy  of  the  Lyman  Family.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  Munsell,  Albany,  N.Y.,  1872. 
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I  have  put  together  a  long  book  about  lives  adventurous  only 
in  the  best  of  adventures,  that  of  achieving  high  ideals  and  see¬ 
ing  beyond  them.  The  letters  are  privately  printed  for  they  re¬ 
veal  what  is  intimate,  sacred,  and  unreserved.  They  speak  as  to 
friends  and  relatives  alone.  In  another  sense  their  lives  were 
open.  I  have  read  perhaps  twenty  thousand  pages  of  journal 
and  letters,  and  there  is  nothing  to  conceal.  They  lived  in  the 
full  sunlight  of  religion,  and  were  happiest  with  each  other.  As 
I  have  read  what  they  wrote  I  “saw  the  immortal  life  at  home  in 
time.” 

The  book  is  long  partly  because  I  wanted  to  include  all  that 
might  specially  interest  different  members  of  the  family:  poli¬ 
tics,  home  life,  business  problems,  the  Civil  War,  the  care  of 
King’s  Chapel.  Read  therefore  only  what  appeals  to  you  and 
not  very  much  at  a  time.  I  think  of  their  letters  and  journals 
as  a  treasury  from  which  to  choose  the  gold  you  need. 

In  the  first  volume  I  have  put  a  few  sketches  of  the  ancestors, 
very  incomplete,  as  all  the  past  must  be,  but  perhaps  enough  to 
make  it  become  a  little  more  alive. 

The  letters  from  Europe  are  extraordinarily  full  and  long. 
I  have  had  to  shorten  them,  and  sometimes  I  have  not  indicated 
the  breaks.  Very  rarely  I  have  changed  an  unimportant  word  to 
make  it  clearer,  but  usually  I  have  put  in  square  brackets  any 
explanation  within  a  letter,  and  in  order  to  avoid  numerous 
quotation  marks,  I  have  always  put  a  blank  line  between  what 
they  wrote  and  my  connecting  links. 

The  older  generations  wrote  longer  and  more  careful  letters 
than  we,  and  were  more  apt  to  keep  them.  Nevertheless  the 
letters  given  in  any  biography  must  be  inadequate,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  one  usually  writes 
least  to  the  dearest  people,  just  because  they  are  constantly  near 
in  presence ;  and  the  second  is  that  it  is  accidental  which  letters 
are  kept.  There  are  very  few  letters  of  my  mother  to  my  father 
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after  1858.  He  was  away  only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  There  are 
no  letters  of  my  mother  to  Aunt  Sara  Blake,  and  many  to  Aunt 
Lissie  Sprague,  who  kept  hers.  Yet  the  sisters  were  equally  be¬ 
loved,  and  Aunt  Sara  peculiarly  and  tenderly  guarded  by  my 
mother  as  her  little  Sadie. 

In  preparing  these  volumes  I  read  all  my  mother’s  and  also 
my  father’s  letters  from  Europe ;  Grandpa  Lyman’s  letters  from 
Europe;  his  first  wife’s  letters  from  Europe ;  Aunt  Anna  Low¬ 
ell’s  letters  and  journals  j  parts  of  Aunt  Amory  Lowell’s  jour¬ 
nals  ;  Aunt  Sarah  Sears’s  reminiscences  j  Guy  Lowell’s  article, 
“A  Father’s  Benediction,  and  Advice  to  a  Freshman  in  1 8 1 1”  in 
the  Harvard  Graduates’  Magazine ,  March  1 9 1 2,  j  Dr.  James  C. 
White’s  account  of  the  Class  of  1853  in  Harvard  Graduates’ 
Magazine ,  June  1913;  Frances  R.  Morse’s  collection  of  letters 
and  journals,  Henry  and  Mary  Lee;  Lyman  Coleman’s  Geneal- 
ogy  of  the  Lyman  Family ;  Delmar  Lowell’s  Historic  Geneal¬ 
ogy  of  the  Lowells  of  America;  Charles  C.  Smith’s  “Memoir  of 
John  Amory  Lowell,  LL.D.,”  in  Proceedings  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society ,  January  1898;  reminiscences,  “The 
Hon.  Samuel  Putnam  and  Sarah  (Gooll)  Putnam,”  compiled 
by  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam  and  Harriet  S.  Tapley;  all  the 
journals  of  my  mother  from  1849  to  1894  (most  of  the  later 
years  they  were  written  every  day)  ;  notebooks  of  the  children’s 
sayings;  letters  of  Ella  (Lowell)  Lyman  and  Arthur  T.  Ly¬ 
man,  including  hers  from  1850  to  1894,  and  his  to  1915,  to  all 
the  near  relatives  and  friends  who  fortunately  had  kept  them.  In 
addition,  I  read  all  Grandma  Lyman’s  letters  to  my  parents; 
Grandpa  Lyman’s  letters  to  my  father  when  he  was  in  Europe; 
Elizabeth  C.  Putnam’s  letters  to  my  mother;  and  a  series  of  over 
one  hundred  of  my  father’s  letters  to  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown, 
minister  of  King’s  Chapel. 

My  mother’s  journals,  faded,  illegible,  usually  crossed  be¬ 
cause  the  page  for  each  day  was  too  short,  are  throughout  ex¬ 
quisite,  a  daily  fountain  of  praise,  humility,  and  rej  oicing. 

My  father  after  his  European  journal  wrote  the  briefest 
chronicles  of  wind  and  weather,  crops  and  guests.  Except  for 
his  Sunday  School  papers  and  his  letter  to  Miss  Kate  Whitney, 
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we  should  have  known  of  his  intense  interest  in  philosophy  only 
by  the  fact  that  he  set  Julia  to  reading  Kant’s  Metaphysics  of 
Ethics  just  as  she  was  growing  up. 

Older  people  are  often  silent  about  the  past,  and  youth  is 
apt  to  ignore  it.  The  present  is  engrossing  to  both  young  and 
old,  but  one  comes  to  wish  that  one  had  asked  more  questions 
about  what  becomes  irrecoverable. 

The  lives  of  our  parents  were  serene  because  consecrated  to  a 
beloved  and  a  growing  vocation.  A  quiet  as  of  daily  sunrise  was 
about  them,  with  Sunday  a  refreshment  and  renewal.  They  rose 
each  day  ready  for  the  day’s  work,  for  little  adventures,  gay 
sayings  of  the  children,  letters  telling  of  happiness  to  be  shared 
or  sorrow  to  be  helped. 

The  photographs  I  have  chosen  give  a  little  of  the  beauty  of 
Arthur  T.  and  Ella  Lowell  Lyman.  Of  my  mother  we  have  a 
lovely  series,  beginning  with  her  crayon  at  three.  My  father’s 
photographs,  portraits,  and  the  bust  by  Frank  Duveneck  give 
some  idea  of  A.T.L.  when  quiet.  In  his  youth  Mrs.  Bellows  said 
that  he  looked  like  the  young  Augustus.  “He  was  the  most 
ideally  handsome  man  I  ever  saw,  both  as  a  young  man  and  with 
an  added  depth  of  beauty  in  later  life,”  was  Mrs.  Worcester’s 
comment.  Ernest  Hocking  found  so  much  charm  in  his  portrait 
as  a  young  man  of  about  thirty-five  that,  as  he  expressed  it,  “I 
find  myself  immediately  drawn  toward  and  devoted  to  him.” 
But  none  of  the  pictures  can  give  his  subtle  playfulness  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  movement.  Only  a  moving  picture  could  have 
caught  the  still  but  swift  change  and  sparkle  that  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him. 

“His  face  seemed  luminous,”  wrote  a  young  man,  and  an¬ 
other  spoke  of  it  as  expressing,  like  my  mother’s,  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  as  wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  perfect  life;  while 
still  a  third  saw  in  his  face  the  calmness,  steadfastness,  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  an  inward  light.  The  inward  light  was  indeed  calm,  clear, 
and  steady,  but  it  was  more;  it  radiated  and  sparkled  with 
humor.  As  soon  as  he  saw  anyone  his  quick  eyes  were  lighted  up. 
Those  who  saw  him  became  lighted  too,  for  he  changed  the 
atmosphere  into  which  he  came.  The  mists  lifted  in  his  presence 
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and  in  the  presence  by  which  he  lived.  My  mother’s  shining  was 
like  light  on  a  quiet  moonlit  ocean,  my  father’s  like  the  sparkle 
from  a  many- facetted  brook  jumping  down  a  hillside  and  turn¬ 
ing  so  quickly  that  one  light  succeeded  another  before  you  had 
quite  traced  the  first.  This  was  when  he  was  with  friends  and 
family.  When  he  was  alone  his  light  was  like  that  of  the  stars 
he  loved.  It  shone  steadfastly  through  the  dark.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  made  people  speak  of  her  as  a  Ma¬ 
donna  and  as  shining  with  love  for  all  about  her,  and  in  his  face 
something  like  that  which  made  Caponsacchi  in  “The  Ring  and 
the  Book”  see  Pompilia  as  all  in  white  even  in  her  black  robe. 
“He  bore  all  his  life  the  snow-white  banner  of  truth,  integrity, 
and  loving-kindness,”  wrote  an  inseeing  friend. 

Christians  ought  to  be  recognizable  by  the  way  they  look,  by 
the  light  in  their  faces.  These  two  were  not  only  beautiful  but 
illumined  by  love. 

Into  every  happy  life  there  enters  someone  who  is  a  miracle, 
who  lights  the  world  with  beauty,  who  redoubles  joy  and  con¬ 
secrates  all  sorrow.  We  had  the  joy  of  two  such  miracles  in  our 
parents. 

In  this  memoir  I  have  tried  mostly  through  their  own  words 
to  point  to  the  two  whose  presence  is  so  near  to  me  that  I  want 
it  to  be  near  to  every  one  of  you  who  has  their  heritage. 
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Richard,  Isaac  and  Ruth  Lyman 

Our  branch  of  Lymans  is  descended  from  Richard  Lyman 
of  High  Ongar,  England,  who  came  with  his  family  to  America 
in  1 63 1  and  first  settled  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  Thence  he  moved 
to  Connecticut  with  the  company  that  founded  Hartford  and 
Wethersfield.  I  quote  this  interesting  account  of  his  coming 
from  Lyman  Coleman’s  Genealogy  of  the  Lyman  Family: 

At  what  time  Richard  began  to  institute  measures  for  his  re¬ 
moval  to  America  does  not  appear ;  but  in  the  5th  Charles  I, 
a.d.  1629,  he  sold  to  one  John  Gower  two  messuages,1  a  gar¬ 
den,  orchard  and  divers  lands  arable ;  also  a  meadow  and  pas¬ 
ture,  all  at  Norton  Mandeville,  in  the  parish  of  Ongar,  county 
of  Essex,  and  about  the  middle  of  August,  1631,  embarked  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  the  ship  Lion,  William  Pierce,  master, 
for  New  England,  taking  their  departure  from  the  port  of  Bris¬ 
tol.  We  are  informed  that  there  went  in  the  same  ship,  Martha 
Winthrop,  the  third  wife  of  John  Winthrop,  at  that  time  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  England,  the  governor’s  eldest  son  and  his  wife 
and  their  children ;  also  Eliot,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the 
Massachusetts  Indians ;  and  that  the  ship’s  passengers  consisted 
of  about  sixty  persons  all  told,  and,  after  being  ten  weeks  at 
sea,  arrived  at  Natascot,  having  lost  none  of  their  company  but 
two  children  j  and  that  as  the  wind  was  contrary,  the  ship  stayed 
at  Long  Island,  but  the  governor’s  son  went  on  shore,  and  that 
night  the  governor  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  remained  on 
board  over  night.  The  next  morning,  November  2d,  the  wind 
being  fair,  the  ship  made  anchor  before  Boston,  and  on  the  4th 
of  November  all  the  passengers  landed,  the  ship  giving  them  a 
salute  from  six  or  seven  cannon.  .  .  . 

On  landing,  the  captain,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  enter- 

1  A  messuage  is  a  dwelling  house  with  its  outbuildings  and  the  lands  appropriated  to 
the  household  use. 
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tained  them  with  a  guard,  and  gave  them  welcome  by  the  salute 
of  many  guns;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  the  near 
plantations  went  to  receive  them  and  brought  or  sent  for  many 
days  a  great  store  of  provisions,  such  as  fat  hogs,  kids,  venison, 
poultry,  geese,  partridges,  etc.;  and  we  are  further  told  that 
such  joy  and  manifestations  of  love  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  New  England;  and  it  was  a  great  marvel  that  so  many 
people  and  such  an  abundance  of  provisions  could  be  gathered 
together  in  so  few  hours  notice.  On  the  nth  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  held  in  Boston  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  event. 

Richard  Lyman  first  became  a  settler  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  with  his  wife  united  with  the  church  in  what  is  now  called 
Roxbury,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians;  he  became  a  freeman  at  the  General  court,  i  ith  June, 
1  ^35,  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  1635,  he  took  his  departure 
with  his  family  from  Charlestown,  joining  a  party  of  about 
one  hundred  persons,  who  went  through  the  wilderness  from 
Massachusetts  into  Connecticut,  the  object  being  to  form  settle¬ 
ments  at  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Hartford.  “The  journey  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  made  in  about  fourteen  days  time,  the  distance  being 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  and  through  a  trackless  wilder¬ 
ness.  They  had  no  guide  but  their  compass,  and  made  their  way 
over  mountains,  through  swamps,  thickets  and  rivers,  which 
were  not  passable  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  had  no 
cover  but  the  heavens,  nor  any  lodgings  but  those  which  simple 
nature  afforded  them.  They  drove  with  them  one  hundred  and 
sixty  head  of  cattle,  and,  by  the  way,  subsisted  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  borne  through 
the  wilderness  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  The  people  carried 
their  packs,  arms,  and  some  utensils.  They  were  nearly  a  fort¬ 
night  on  the  journey.  This  adventure  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  many  of  this  company  were  persons  of  figure,  who  had  lived 
in  England  in  honor,  affluence  and  delicacy,  and  were  entire 
strangers  to  fatigue  and  danger.”2 

'  Trumbull’s  Colonial  Records. 
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Richard  Lyman  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  and  his  wife  Sarah  formed 
a  connection  with  the  first  church  in  Hartford  (of  which  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  was  pastor).  His  will  of  22d  of  April, 
1640,  is  the  first  in  the  valuable  collection  of  Trumbull,  and 
stands,  Record ,  I,  442  and  443,  and  followed  by  an  inventory 
of  his  estate.  All  the  children  are  named  in  his  will,  and  his 
daughter  Phillis  is  called  the  wife  of  William  Hills.  He  died  in 
August,  1640,  and  his  name  is  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  in 
the  rear  of  the  Centre  Church  of  Hartford,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  city.  His  widow,  Sarah,  died  soon 
afterwards. 

Richard  is  reported  to  have  begun  life  in  the  New  World  as 
a  man  of  “considerable  estate,  keeping  two  servants.”  In  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collection ,  of  the  moneys 
paid  out  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  colony,  is  found  the 
following  item:  “Paid  to  Goodman  Lyman  for  a  fat  hog  for  to 
victual  the  pinnace  sent  for  the  taking  of  David  Bull  £3  10s.  O.” 
Goodman  was  the  common  title  of  the  age  for  gentleman  or 
Mister.  It  was  doubtless  Richard  Lyman  who  victualed  thus  the 
pinnace. 

The  following  extract  is  copied  from  the  record  of  Eliot,  the 
apostle,  in  his  own  handwriting:  “Richard  Lyman — he  came 
to  New  England  in  the  9th  month,  1631.  He  brought  children, 
Phillis,  Richard,  Sarah,  John.  He  was  an  ancient  Christian,  but 
weake,  yet,  after  some  time  of  tryal  and  quickening  he  j  oyned 
the  church  j  when  the  great  removal  was  made  to  Connecticot, 
he  also  went,  and  underwent  much  affliction  j  for,  going  toward 
winter,  his  cattle  were  lost  in  driving,  and  never  were  found 
again  j  and,  the  winter  being  cold  and  he  ill-provided,  he  was 
sick  and  melancholly;  yet  after,  he  had  some  reviving  through 
God’s  mercy,  and  dyed  in  the  year  1 640.” 

Of  the  next  three  generations  we  know  little,  but  with 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  we  come  to  records  of  far  more  inti¬ 
macy. 

The  following  genealogies  and  extracts  from  old  letters  were 
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copied  by  my  lovely  mother  in  her  delicate  handwriting,  without 
a  single  mistake.  She  once  spoke  of  the  ancestral  records  as  her 
legacy  to  us. 

Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Febru¬ 
ary  25th,  1725,  and  was  settled  over  the  first  parish  in  York, 
Maine,  in  1749.  He  had  a  happy  and  romantic  marriage  with 
Ruth  Plummer,  who  was  born  in  Gloucester,  July  22nd,  1730. 
They  were  married  April  24th,  1750,  and  had  a  large  family  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up,  though  the  lovely  Ruthie 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

(1)  Theodosia,  born  February  28th,  1751,  married  Joseph  Bragdon,  died 
August  29th,  1837. 

(2)  Theodore,  born  January  8th,  1753;  married,  1st,  Sarah  Emerson,  2nd, 
Lydia  Williams j  died  May  24th,  1839. 

(3)  Olive,  born  March  17th,  1755,  married  Dr.  Plummer  of  Salem,  died 
February  15  th,  1801. 

(4)  Lucy,  born  February  18th,  1758,  married  Oliver  Keating,  died  October 
10th,  1803. 

(5)  Timothy,  born  August  7th,  1760,  died  April  1st,  1848. 

(6)  Ruth,  born  January  22nd,  1763,  died  June  22nd,  1785. 

(7)  Mary,  born  October  nth,  1765,  married  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster,  died  June 
8th,  1805. 

(8)  Elizabeth,  born  February  8th,  1768,  married  Dr.  Gilman  and  lived  at 
York,  died  February  5th,  1854. 

(9)  Sarah,  born  December  21st,  1772,  married  Oliver  Keating,  died  December 
31st,  1806. 


In  spite  of  a  small  salary  and  a  large  family/both  Isaac  and 
Ruth  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  died  at  York 
March  ioth,  1810,  aged  eighty-five  years.  His  gravestone  is  in¬ 
scribed  “to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  the  social, 
venerable,  and  pious  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  York  for  more 
than  sixty  years.” 

Madam  Ruth  Lyman  died  at  York  January  20th,  1824,  aged 
ninety-three  years.  On  her  tombstone  is  written, 

RUTH  LYMAN 
Born  1730  Died  1824 

A  long  life  filled  with  constant  acts  of  kindness , 
charity ,  and  the  purest  benevolence. 
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Near  by  is  a  stone  inscribed:  “In  memory  of  Miss  Ruthie  Ly¬ 
man  who  was  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  the  joy  of 
her  parents,  the  delight  of  her  connections  and  beloved  of  all. 

If  youth y  if  virtue  deserves  a  tear 
Reader}  drop  one  here 

when  this  stone  informs  you  that  she  left  her  weeping  friends 
in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age,  June  22nd,  1785.” 

From  an  Essay  marked  “Mrs.  T.  Lee ,  May ,  1856”3 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  our 
New  England  within  the  last  hundred  years  are  so  immense 
that  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of  imagination  as  well  as  memory 
to  represent  society  as  it  existed  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
first  saw  the  light.  A  New  England  parish  a  hundred  years  ago 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  monarchy,  and  whether  the  Pastor 
were  a  despot  or  a  guardian  angel  depended  very  much  upon 
his  individual  character.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  recollects  the 
parish  of  Old  York,  as  it  was  then  called,  not  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  when  the  parents  of  Theodore  Lyman  were  both  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  His  father,  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  successor  of  Rev.  Samuel  Moody,  usually  called  Father 
Moody,  with  whose  eccentricities  and  despotic  rule  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  out,  one  might  fill  a  small  volume.  He  was  one  of 
those  Puritan  Fathers  who  held  so  peculiar  and  important  a 
place  in  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Of  him,  as  of  many 
others,  anecdotes  are  related  of  a  character  almost  miraculous, 
and  also  of  immediate  answers  to  prayers  which  in  a  Catholic 
country  and  a  medieval  age  would  have  canonized  him  for  all 
future  time. 

This  Rev.  Father  Moody  died  in  1747,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
say  in  what  year  his  immediate  successor  Mr.  Lyman  was  or¬ 
dained.4  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Theodore  Lyman,  must  have 
been  some  years  younger  than  her  husband,  as  at  Mr.  Moody’s 

3  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Lee  in  Henry  and  Mary  Lee , 
by  Frances  R.  Morse. 

4  Isaac  Lyman  was  settled  in  the  first  parish,  York,  Maine,  in  1749. 
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death  she  was  only  seventeen  years  old  [she  was  born  in  1730]. 
Her  name  was  Ruth  Plummer  and  she  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
then  Cape  Ann,  and  was  very  early  left  an  orphan.  I  am  unable 
to  say  whether  she  were  connected  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Moody  or  of  his  wife,  but  from  her  infancy  she  was  left  to 
their  guardianship  and  received  from  them  the  love  and  tender 
care  of  parents.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  her  relate  the  story 
of  her  winter  journey  when  a  very  young  child  from  Cape  Ann 
to  York,  carried  in  front  of  the  saddle  upon  the  arm  of  a  man 
who  wrapped  her  warm  and  treated  her  with  great  tenderness 
all  through  the  wintry  journey. 

The  little  Ruth  was  carefully  instructed  by  her  adoptive 
parents,  and  through  the  influence  of  Master  Moody,  son  of 
her  new  parents  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  preceptor  of 
Dummer’s  Academy,  she  received  an  education  very  superior  to 
that  of  the  women  of  her  time.  He  taught  her  Latin  and  the 
poets  of  the  day.  Milton,  Young,  and  Dr.  Watts  were  entirely 
familiar  to  her,  indeed  her  memory  at  the  time  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  knowing  her  retained  long  passages  from  the  best  poets. 
One  cannot  help  thinking  that  Master  Moody  was  a  man  much 
in  advance  of  his  age  to  have  faith  in  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  female  intellect.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  nature 
had  moulded  her  of  finer  clay,  or  she  was  susceptible  of  a  finer 
culture,  she  became  one  of  the  most  charming  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable,  efficient  and  sympathising  women  that  the 
last  century  with  its  struggles  and  hardships,  which  tried  the 
souls  of  women  as  well  as  men,  ripened  almost  to  perfection.  As 
nature  had  endowed  her  with  rare  gifts  of  personal  beauty,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  young  successor  of  Mr.  Moody,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman. 
Theodore  was  their  second  child  and  first-born  son. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Mr.  Lyman’s  parents  are  when 
both  had  long  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  His  father  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  old  age,  and  was  an  extreme 
sufferer  from  palsy.  He  was  bound  to  his  easy  chair  being 
wholly  unable  to  move,  except  by  the  aid  of  both  arms  of  his 
wife,  at  the  same  time  leading  and  supporting  his  slow  and  tot- 
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tering  steps.  She  was  still  active  and  alert,  retaining  also  the 
cheerful  conversation,  the  playful  repartee  and  most  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  which  had  distinguished  her  through  life. 

Although  never  moving  from  the  domestic  fireside  of  the 
little  town  of  York  she  had  passed  a  life  of  great  vicissitude. 
She  had  been  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Lying  immediately  upon  the  coast  York  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  war.  Money  was 
not  to  be  had  when  salaries  however  small  became  due.  I  have 
heard  Madam  Lyman  say  that  sometimes  for  months  during 
the  war,  all  she  had  to  depend  on  for  her  children  and  family 
was  the  milk  from  their  cows  and  the  corn  gathered  from  their 
own  small  parsonage.  Her  life  was  crowded  with  pressing  cares, 
and  lover  as  she  was  of  nature,  she  has  told  me  that  the  trees 
have  blossomed  and  turned  to  fruit  and  the  cares  of  her  family 
were  so  incessant  that  she  could  not  steal  an  hour  to  go  forth 
and  enjoy  their  beauty.  The  parsonage  also  of  that  period  was 
the  Inn  of  the  village ;  when  the  courts  sat,  the  Judge  there 
took  up  his  residence,  and  at  all  other  times  the  brother  clergy¬ 
men  lifted  the  unfastened  latch  in  the  hours  of  night  as  well  as 
day,  and  found  their  way  unaided  to  the  buttery  and  to  the 
Prophets’  Chamber. 

Theodore,  her  eldest  son,  was  extremely  sensitive  to  these 
hard  and  incessant  cares  of  his  mother,  and  in  boyhood  aided  her 
by  his  personal  labour,  sharing  with  her  the  homely  cares  of 
house  and  garden.  When  his  father  proposed  to  him  a  college 
education,  he  declined  it  from  the  filial  hope  of  more  speedily 
earning  money  in  a  commercial  line  of  life,  in  order  to  relieve 
and  aid  his  parents  and  from  the  first  dollar  he  earned  to  the 
day  of  her  death  scarcely  a  month  passed  when  his  mother  did 
not  receive  some  token  of  his  filial  love  and  reverence.  As  Provi¬ 
dence  blessed  the  good  son  with  widely  extended  means  the 
whole  village  partook  of  his  bounty,  his  mother  being  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  many  a  widow  and  orphan  rejoiced  in  com¬ 
forts  added  to  gladden  the  close  of  a  life  of  privation. 

Perhaps  only  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  remains  the  grate¬ 
ful  recollection  of  the  venerable  lady  having  passed  the  age  of 
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eighty,  retaining  the  alert  step  and  upright  form  of  her  youth, 
as  surrounded  by  her  humble  pensioners  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude,  her  countenance  beaming  with  sympathy,  she  por¬ 
tioned  the  bounty  of  her  son  to  meet  their  various  needs.  Even 
in  her  extreme  old  age  she  presented  a  lovely  picture,  always 
retaining  the  fashion  of  her  youth,  a  delicate  hood  of  lawn  close 
fitting  around  the  brow  from  which  the  silvery  hair  had  been 
drawn  back.  This  hood  met  under  the  chin,  shading  the  cheeks 
now  thinned  by  age,  the  deep  blue  eye  being  softened  not 
dimmed  by  many  years. 

The  village  and  parish  of  Mr.  Lyman’s  youth  retained  till  a 
late  period  a  very  primitive  aspect.  The  old  unpainted  meeting¬ 
house  with  square  pews  and  seats  for  the  singers  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  remained  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present 
century.  A  peculiarity  of  the  house  were  the  seats  for  the  Elders 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and  behind  the  Deacons’ 
seats.  These  seats  as  I  recollect  them  were  filled  with  venerable 
white-haired  men.  One  of  them,  Elder  Seward,  was  remarkable 
not  only  in  character  and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  old  age.  It  was  a  seafaring  parish 
and  many  children  were  presented  for  baptism  whose  fathers 
were  tossing  upon  the  stormy  waves  of  the  ocean.  When  such 
was  the  case,  the  Elder  stept  from  his  seat  and  taking  the  infant 
from  the  arms  of  its  mother  presented  it  for  the  sprinkling  drops. 

I  can  never  forget  the  grace  with  which  he  returned  the  little 
burthen  to  its  mother,  bending  his  silver  locks  over  its  little 
sleeping  face  with  an  expression  upon  his  countenance  which  was 
in  itself  a  benediction. 

Madam  Lyman  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  ninety-three.  The 
last  years  of  her  life  were  solitary  as  she  outlived  many  of  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  but  she  was  spared  the  calamity 
she  so  much  dreaded,  that  of  surviving  her  precious  son.  Her 
last  years  were  calm  and  serene,  cheered  by  the  memory  of  so 
many  who  had  loved  and  honoured  her,  and  submissive  to  that 
Providence  which  had  left  her  alone  in  her  old  age,  but  with 
the  steadfast  faith  in  a  reunion  in  heaven  with  those  she  had 
loved  and  survived  upon  earth. 
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Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  to  Theodore  Lyman ,  at  Waltham 

York,  August  12th,  1797. 

Dear, Son, — We  were  glad  to  hear  by  Mr.  Low,  that  you  and 
family  were  well,  and  we  are  as  comfortable  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  advanced  age,  and  through  your  bounty  have  enough 
of  this  world.  The  things  sent  by  Mr.  Bragdon  came  safe.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  having  Olive  here  who  is 
well  and  has  been  very  industrious,  and  contented.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  will  take  good  care  of  her. 

You  have  gone  through  much  business;  enough  for  one  life. 
You  have  succeeded,  and  also  have  met  with  losses.  At  present 
I  hear  you  are  concerned  in  a  ship,  which  has  been  taken,  having 
a  rich  cargo ;  but  not  that  you  know  of  condemned — but  if  you 
can  pay  your  debts  you  may  live  comfortably.  You  have  laid 
out  much  on  your  farm,  and  have  gone  near  through  with  the 
superfluities ,  and  now  will  have  a  new  sieve  opened ;  viz.  profit 
and  this  in  general  affords  longer  expectation  than  the  other. 
They  who  are  very  rich  in  general  lay  foundation  for  the  ruin 
of  their  family.  The  children  are  brought  up  to  be  idle  ex¬ 
pletives.  Necessity  in  general  governs  mankind.  There  are  but 
few  who  are  not  governed  by  this,  but  what  are  governed  by 
folly.  They  who  are  brought  up  to  business  can  help  themselves, 
it  requires  much  care  to  get  an  estate,  but  it  may  be  soon  wasted, 
and  does  more  hurt  than  good.  We  know  not  what  is  best  for 
us.  But  all  shall  work  for  good  to  them  who  love  God.  There 
is  nothing  in  creation  or  Providence  we  can  comprehend. 

Our  affectionate  regards  to  you  and  family,  I.  Lyman. 
Elder  Sayward  is  not  yet  forgot,  though  like  others,  will 
soon  be  in  a  measure,  but  by  his  acquaintance  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian.  He  has  left  about 
six  hundred  in  good  notes.  He  spent  in  20  years  freely  but 
frugally.  He  left  me  a  legacy  of  ten  pounds.  He  was  my  con¬ 
stant  and  affectionate  friend. 

The  following  extract5  from  the  funeral  sermon  by  the  Rev. 

6  Lyman  Coleman,  Genealogy  of  the  Lyman  Family ,  361.  Published  by  J.  Munsell, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  1872. 
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Dr.  Hemmingway  of  Wells,  Maine,  describes  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Lyman : 

His  talents  appeared  to  be  rather  solid  than  shining,  qualify¬ 
ing  him  rather  for  usefulness  in  his  particular  calling,  than  to 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  With  a  sound,  sagacious  judg¬ 
ment,  his  mind  was  well  furnished  with  valuable  and  useful 
knowledge  j  particularly  he  understood  the  sacred  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  he  was  a  public  teacher. 
Prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life  was  an  eminent  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  part  of  his  character,  as  was  also  great  integrity  and 
probity.  His  integrity  and  uprightness  preserved  him.  He  ap¬ 
peared  always  to  maintain  a  mild,  placid,  and  kind  temper, 
happy  to  himself  and  those  with  him,  and  a  conversation  be¬ 
coming  the  Gospel.  None  appeared  more  universally  loved  and 
respected.  Those  who  were  most  acquainted  with  him  had  the 
highest  esteem  for  him.  He  was  not  a  bigot.  His  religion  was 
orthodoxy  and  charity  united.  As  a  public  teacher  the  apparent 
aim  and  tendency  of  his  discourses  was  not  to  show  himself,  but 
to  promote  true  godliness  and  righteousness.  He  was  an  amiable 
example  of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  temper  and 
life.  For  many  years  he  was  wholly  taken  off,  yet  was  useful 
to  the  last  by  his  exemplary  patience,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God. 

A  Letter  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Loring ,  July  1820 

We  turned  back  over  York  River  bridge  into  the  village. 
York  is  a  neat  and  venerable  place.  The  clergyman’s  (Mr. 
Dow)  house  shaded  with  trees.  I  enquired  for  old  Madam 
Lyman’s  residence,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  just  below  the 
meetinghouse,  the  same  venerable  cast  with  everything  else. 
Accompanied  by  Miss  Reed  I  went  to  introduce  myself  as 
L.  K.’s  friend,6  to  this  remarkable  lady  who  has  completed 
her  ninetieth  year. 

We  knocked  at  the  door,  Phoebe,  a  neat-looking  handmaiden 
opened  it,  and  ushered  us  into  a  neat  parlor  in  which  a  neat  table 

6  L.  K.  must  be,  I  think,  Lucy  Keating,  daughter  of  Lucy  Lyman  (who  married 
Oliver  Keating)  and  so  granddaughter  of  Ruth  Lyman. 
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was  set  with  linen  as  white  as  driven  snow.  An  elderly  lady 
introduced  me  to  Mrs.  L.  who  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  bed 
hung  with  green  curtains  a  hundred  years  old.  She  rose  grace¬ 
fully  and  when  she  understood  our  names  welcomed  us  with 
dignity  and  cordiality,  enquired  after  her  Boston  friends  and 
said  her  son  Theodore  had  been  everything  that  was  kind  and 
attentive  from  the  time  he  was  two  feet  high.  After  a  little 
while  Mr.  R.  and  Mrs.  T’s  Francy  who  had  been  lingering 
around  the  door  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  T.  Lyman,7  a  bachelor 
son  who  lives  with  her. 

Some  general  conversation  brought  us  to  the  time  when  it 
was  necessary  to  conclude  our  visit.  Mrs.  Lyman  rose  and  said 
that  “like  the  Apostle  Paul  she  could  say,  ‘Silver  and  gold  have 
I  none’  but  such  as  I  have  if  you  will  partake  it  with  me  you 
shall  be  most  heartily  welcome.”  We  declined,  she  then  wished 
us  “well  through  this  troublesome  world,  in  which  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  you  and  I  shall  ever  meet  again,”  but  she  had  parted  with 
many  a  friend  in  the  cheerful  hope  of  meeting  them  in  a  better 
world,  offered  her  hand  to  the  gentlemen  and  then  with  an 
affecting  sweetness  which  drew  tears  from  our  eyes,  desired  us 
ladies  each  to  kiss  her  cheek,  observing  that  we  might  think  of 
it  when  she  was  gone.  Then  as  if  fearing  she  had  excited  our 
sensibility  too  far,  her  countenance  changed  its  expression,  her 
beautiful  eyes  lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  she  added,  “And  how 
many  kisses  I  shall  have  to  remember  when  you  are  gone.”  Mr. 
R.  asked  her  when  he  came  in  if  she  enjoyed  her  health.  “Oh 
no,  sir,  no  health,  only  a  little  animation  left  to  enjoy  my 
friends.” 

We  came  away  delighted  and  absorbed.  Never  have  I  seen 
so  lovely  a  picture  of  old  age,  features  and  complexion  retaining 
so  much  beauty,  so  much  strength  and  refinement  of  mind  as 
was  evinced  by  the  propriety  and  originality  of  her  expressions, 
and  so  much  piety  and  benignity  in  the  expression  of  her  coun¬ 
tenance.  Lucy  K’s  reverence  for  her  grandmother  is  a  sentiment 
the  most  natural  as  well  as  honourable. 


7  Timothy  aged  60. 


CHAPTER  II 


Theodore  and  Lydia  Williams  Lyman 

Theodore,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  and  Ruth  Lyman,  was  born  January  8th,  1753, 
and  married  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  to  Sarah  Emerson,  November  21st, 
1776.  She  died  January  21st,  1784,  aged  21.  He  died  May  24th,  1839.  Their 
children  were : 

z.  Waldo ,  born  January  1778,  died  October  23rd,  1780. 

2.  Olive ,  married  Henry  Paine. 

3.  Sarah,  died  unmarried  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

4.  Ruth ,  died  January  16th,  1784,  aged  eight  days. 

Theodore  Lyman  married  for  his  second  wife  on  January  24th,  1786,  Lydia 
Williams,  aged  22,  daughter  of  George  and  Lydia  (Pickering)  Williams,  of 
Salem.  She  was  born  September  28th,  1763,  and  died  April  30th,  1826. 
Their  children: 

7.  George  Williams ,  born  December  4th,  1786,  died  September  24th,  1880. 

2.  Theodore ,  born  February  19th,  1791,  died  July  18th,  1841. 

3.  Charles ,  born  October  9th,  1799,  died  April  6th,  1881. 

4.  Mary ,  born  October  9th,  1802,  married  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  died  August  7th, 

1875. 

5.  William ,  born  June  1st,  1805,  died  December  7th,  1819. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  more  of  Theodore, 
the  founder  of  the  Waltham  place  in  1793,  and  that  there  is 
no  portrait  of  one  who  was  said  to  be  “a  conspicuously  hand¬ 
some  person  from  childhood  until  death.”1  He  was  born  in 
1753  at  York,  so  that  during  the  straitened  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  was  a  young  man.  We  know  that  in  order  to  help 
his  mother  he  refused  his  father’s  offer  to  support  him  through 
college  and  went  into  business,  in  which  he  was  most  success¬ 
ful,  and  we  know  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  part  of 
his  money  did  not  go  to  his  mother,  and,  through  her  gifts, 
to  the  widows  and  children  in  York.  After  residing  for  a  time 
at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  Theodore  Lyman  moved  to  Boston  and 
became  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  fur  trade  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  America,  with  ships  that  carried  on 
commerce  in  Europe,  China,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

The  obituary  notices  of  that  day  are  so  stilted  that  it  is  rare 

1  Henry  James,  Life  of  Charles  W.  Eliot ,  I,  9.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1930. 
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to  see  any  difference  between  one  and  the  next  5  but  in  that  of 
Theodore  there  are  signs  of  individual  character.  He  gave  con¬ 
stantly  and  largely  to  the  Children’s  Friend  Society,  and  dur¬ 
ing  five  years  gave  over  $4,500  to  the  Society  of  Widows  and 
Aged  Single  Women  (the  same  Society  that  my  mother  was 
devoted  to  fifty  years  later),  but  asked  that  his  gifts  should  not 
be  spoken  of.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  never  forgot 
to  send  milk  every  day  to  thirty  poor  widows  with  little  children 
in  Boston.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  his  mother,  the  generous 
Ruth,  was  with  him  still.  I  have  quoted  her  own  words  that 
“Theodore  had  been  everything  that  was  kind  and  attentive  to 
her  from  the  time  he  was  two  feet  high.” 

In  Theodore’s  first  marriage  a  tender,  pathetic  story  is 
wrapped  up.  Even  the  following  dates  reveal  it.  He  married 
Sarah  Emerson  when  she  was  only  fourteen  and  he  twenty- 
three,  and  in  their  married  life  of  seven  years  they  had  four 
children.  Sarah  died  -at  twenty-one,  having  just  lost  her  littlest 
baby,  Ruth,  aged  eight  days.  On  her  tombstone  at  Kennebunk, 
Maine,  is  written,  “If  the  most  amiable  disposition,  added  to 
the  sweets  of  innocence  could  have  preserved  life,  this  stone 
would  not  thus  have  been  untimely  marked.”  The  first  child, 
little  Waldo  (born  when  Sarah  was  fifteen)  died  also,  at  the 
age  of  two,  but  Theodore  and  Sarah’s  oldest  daughters,  Olive 
and  Sarah,  lived  to  grow  up,  and  were  cared  for  by  his  second 
wife,  Lydia  Williams.  Olive  married  Henry  Paine  and  died 
leaving  one  child,  Lucy  Lyman  Paine,  who  had  the  lovely 
Titian-red  hair  that  we  used  to  say  is  inherited  by  one  only 
in  every  generation,  Lucy  Lyman  Paine,  Sarah  Pratt  Sears, 
Ethel  Paine  Moors. 

Lucy  was  later  cared  for  by  her  grandfather  Theodore  and 
grandmother  Lydia  at  Waltham  till  she  married  Russell  Stur¬ 
gis  of  England.  Mrs.  Adams  of  Waltham  told  my  mother  a 
good  deal  about  Lucy,  whom  she  described  as  very  charming.2 
Mrs.  Adams  had  known  Lucy  intimately  in  her  youth  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  love  affair.  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot’s  mother  was 
named  for  Lucy  Lyman  Paine.  A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Cabot 

"Journal  of  Ella  Lyman,  October  1887. 
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gave  me  a  ring  she  had  long  had,  marked  “Sarah  Lyman — 
1784.”  It  is  a  large  crystal  mourning  ring  with  a  girlish  figure 
and  a  weeping  willow,  and  must  have  been  made  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  death  of  the  young  wife  Sarah  Emerson  Lyman, 
Lucy’s  grandmother.  A  portrait  of  Lucy  Lyman  Paine  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  Codman.3 

Theodore  Lyman,  left  a  widower  with  his  two  little  girls 
Olive  and  Sarah,  married  again  at  thirty-three  and  once  more 
a  girl  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  himself,  a  gay,  beautiful 
girl  from  Salem,  Lydia  Williams,  daughter  of  George  and 
Lydia  (Pickering)  Williams.  She  was  born  September  28th, 
1763,  and  died  April  30th,  1826.  They  were  married  in  January 
1786.  Lydia  took  his  little  children  into  her  care,  and  soon  besides 
Olive  and  Sarah,  she  had  a  boy  of  her  own,  my  grandfather, 
George  Williams  Lyman,  born  December  4th,  1786,  at  Kenne- 
bunk,  Maine. 

When  he  was  still  very  young  Theodore  and  Lydia  moved  to 
Boston.  George,  before  many  years,  won  at  school  a  Franklin 
medal,  which  gave  him  a  chance  to  fit  himself  for  college  at  the 
famous  Boston  Latin  School.  By  1793  Theodore  had  bought  a 
number  of  farms  and  united  them  gradually  in  the  family  place 
at  Waltham,  where  the  house  designed  by  Samuel  Mclntire 
was  built.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  estate  contained  400 
acres.4 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Lydia’s  early  life  in  her  large 
family  circle.  Her  mother  was  Lydia  Pickering,  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  Timothy  Pickering  (born  February  10th,  1703)  and 
Mary  Wingate  (born  June,  1708).  This  Timothy  (the  father 
of  the  more  celebrated  Timothy  Pickering  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  under  Washington)  had  a  farm  of  about  300  acres  all 
within  the  limits  of  Salem.  It  may  be  that  this  out-of-door  life 
of  the  family  helped  the  children  to  escape  from  early  diseases, 
for  the  nine  are  remarkable  for  their  long  lives.  The  aggregate 
ages  of  the  nine  children  amounted  to  746  years  and  five 

3  Julia  Lyman’s  journal  notes  April  25th,  1888,  give  an  account  of  seeing  this  por¬ 
trait  at  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Codman’s. 

4  See  George  W.  Lyman,  an  obituary  notice,  September  25th,  1880. 
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months,  so  that  their  average  length  of  life  was  nearly  83 
years — an  extraordinary  record.  Eunice  reached  the  age  of  100 
years,  eight  months,  and  fifteen  days.  John,  the  shortest  lived 
of  the  family,  attained  an  age  of  71  years,  and  my  great-great¬ 
grandmother  Lydia  Pickering  Williams  died  at  the  age  of  88 
years  and  seven  months.5 

The  Pickering  Estate  was  deeded  1642  and  the  mansion  was 
built  about  1651,  possibly  by  John  Pickering  himself,  who  came 
to  Salem  in  1633.  This  house  is  still  standing  in  1932.  In  1892, 
my  mother  and  father  took  me  to  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  Estate.  In  her  diary  Ella  Lyman  wrote: 

June  29th,  1892. — Two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  deed  of  the  Pickering  Estate  at  Salem.  A  great  many  Picker¬ 
ing  descendants  were  present.  Very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  this  new 
world  has  a  house  been  so  long  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
same  family  and  in  the  same  name. 

Lydia  Williams  with  her  seven  brothers  and  three  sisters 
(the  grandchildren  of  the  first  Timothy  Pickering)  must  often 
have  played  on  her  grandfather’s  farm  and  in  his  house,  even 
then  over  one  hundred  years  old.  All  of  the  eleven  children 
kept  true  to  the  family  tradition  by  growing  up,  but  only  one 
son  of  all  the  seven  married.  He  was  Stephen  Williams,  who 
married  Alice  Orne  of  Salem,  Miss  Emily  Whitney’s  ancestor 
and  Miss  Ellen  Williams’s  grandmother.  The  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  Theodore  Lyman,  William  Pratt,  Loami  Baldwin,  and 
Dr.  Little  of  Salem.  Francis  and  John  Williams  went  to  Paris 
and  Antwerp.  Samuel  and  Charles  went  to  London  as  bank¬ 
ers. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  here,  on  account  of  its  great  historic 
value,  a  letter  from  George  Washington  to  Samuel  Williams, 
who  in  1796  was  appointed  by  Washington  Consul  at  Ham- 

5  These  records  were  noted  by  Uncle  George  W.  Pratt. 

Journal  of  Timothy  Williams. - My  mother  Lydia  Williams  died  October  1824 

and  was  buried  under  the  North  Church.  Present  Henry,  Lydia,  Mary,  John  and  Stephen 
of  the  children  with  their  husbands;  Theodore  Lyman,  George  Pratt,  Mr.  Loami  Bald¬ 
win;  George  Lyman  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  Lyman  and  William  Pratt,  and  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering. 
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burg,  and  in  1797  by  Jefferson  Consul  at  London.*’  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liams  wrote  to  tell  Washington  that  Lafayette  had  just  been  re¬ 
leased  from  five  years’  imprisonment  in  Germany.  Washing¬ 
ton  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Lafayette,  who  adored  him  and 
named  his  first  son  for  him.  Not  only  had  Washington  sent 
Lafayette  a  large  fund  of  florins  to  pay  for  better  food  during 
his  captivity,  but  he  had  written  a  personal  letter  to  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  begging  for  his  friend’s  release.7  Naturally  the 
letter  from  Samuel  Williams  delighted  Washington.  He  had 
kept  in  touch  throughout  with  Lafayette’s  young  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  who  had  been  sent  to  America  by  his 
mother  for  safety  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non.  Now  the  boy  hurried  home  to  meet  his  father. 

George  W ashington  to  Samuel  Williams 

Mount  Vernon,  10th  Jan:  1798. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  5th  of  Octr  from  Hamburgh,  has 
been  received,  giving  me  the  first  direct  and  certain  account  of 
the  arrival  of  General  Lafayette  and  family  at  that  place ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  highly  pleasing  to  his  friends  in  this  country  to 
none  more  than  myself ; — and  for  the  prompt  advice  you  have 
been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  of  it,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my 
sincere  thanks. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  it  for  him  and  family,  that  they  did 
not  (according  to  what  has  been  reported  to  have  been  their 
intention)  embark  in  the  ship  John,  which  was  lost  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  passengers  with  great  difficulty,  and  at 
the  utmost  peril  of  their  lives,  saved. — It  may  be  fortunate  too 
on  another  account  5 — the  delay  may  give  a  chance  to  meet  his 
son  in  Europe ;  whose  ardent  desire,  fanned  by  premature  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  actual  liberation,  could  no  longer  be  restrained 
from  flying  to  the  expected  embraces  of  his  parents  in  Paris; 
to  which  place  he  was  informed  they  were  journeying,  through 

6  These  original  commissions,  signed  by  Washington  in  1796  for  Samuel  Williams 
at  Hamburg  and  by  Jefferson  in  1797  for  Samuel  Williams  at  London,  are  now  owned 
by  Ronald  and  Arthur  Lyman. 

7  Brand  Whitlock,  Lafayette,  II,  70.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1929. 
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Italy. — He  left  New  York  the  26th  of  October  in  the  ship  Clio, 
for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  probably  would  have  (at  that  season) 
a  short  passage. — 

I  am  Sir  Your  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

G.  Washington. 


Sami.  Williams  Esqr. 

[The  envelope,  which  is  merely  a  sheet  of  paper  folded,  is  addressed  to 
Sami.  Williams  Esqr.,  American  Consul,  London.  It  had  first  had  the  word 
Hamburgh,  which  had  been  crossed  out  and  London  written  instead.  The  envelope 
was  sealed  with  red  sealing  wax,  with  the  Washington  crest  of  stars  and  stripes. 
A  notation  on  the  envelope  states  From  General  Washington,  io  Jany  1798 
A  notation  on  the  letter  states  Reed.  April  9,  1798.] 


Samuel  Williams  remained  in  London  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Of  him  his  nephew  Charles  Lyman,  writing  from  London  in 
1821  to  his  sister  Mary,  said: 

“We  live  with  most  exceeding  comfort  in  this  house.  I  am 
perfectly  at  home  and  shall  be  sorry  enough  to  leave  it.  I  like 
Uncle  Sam  amazingly.  He  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  his  no¬ 
tions  of  life  and  manners  are  very  proper.  He  has  nothing  small 
or  mean  in  his  opinions.  I  often  fancy  that  my  grandmother  is 
sitting  at  table,  he  is  so  like  her  in  face  and  manner.” 

The  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  Charles  Lyman’s  grandmother, 
Lydia  Pickering  Williams  (my  great-great-grandmother)  was 
painted  about  1820. 

Notes  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Sarah  Pratt  Sears , 
begun  In  1894  for  her  children 

Your  great-grandmother,  Lydia  Williams  Lyman,  I  never 
saw.  She  was  a  very  handsome,  stately  woman  and  a  belle  at 
Salem  where  her  father  lived.  She  was  the  niece  of  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering  and  was  with  him  for  a  time  at  Philadelphia, 
then  our  seat  of  government.  Here  she  must  have  seen  Wash¬ 
ington  j  your  great-grandmother  Pratt,  too,  saw  him  once  at 
least  at  a  ball  in  Boston.  I  have  heard  that  Lydia  Williams,  re¬ 
turned  from  Philadelphia,  was  sweeping  the  parlor  when  the 
offer  of  marriage  from  her  future  husband  came,  and  that  she 
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said  to  her  brother,  “Open  this,  Sam.”  I  wonder  if  Sam,  so 
proud  of  his  beautiful  sister,  was  pleased  with  her  acceptance 
of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Theodore  Lyman,  was,  as  you  know,  the  son  of  Isaac 
Lyman,  the  minister  for  over  sixty  years  of  York,  Maine.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Y ale  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  wise,  good 
man.  His  wife  Ruth,  my  father  used  to  say,  was  “a  lovely,  re¬ 
markable  woman.”  They  had  many  children,  most  of  whom 
lived  to  very  old  age.  Your  great-grandfather  was  the  oldest, 
and  refused  to  go  to  college  because  he  felt  he  ought  to  help 
the  family,  and  so  at  seven,  I  have  been  told,  he  began  to  earn 
a  little  money  by  piling  fish.  He  soon  had  a  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  at  Kennebunk,  was  married,  had  four  children,  lost  his 
child- wife,  and  coming  often  to  Boston,  where  he  knew  many  of 
the  prominent  men,  saw  Lydia  Williams,  persuaded  her  to  leave 
Salem,  a  prosperous  town,  her  friends,  her  lovers,  and  go  with 
him  to  this  out-of-the-way  shipping  town  to  take  care  of  his 
two  little  girls.  At  York  his  mother  and  father  were  living  in  a 
parsonage  built  for  them  by  this  good  son  Theodore,  and  as 
the  years  went  by  his  mother  loved  to  give  to  her  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors  the  money  sent  to  her  by  him,  as  his  business  continued 
to  prosper. 

Some  years  ago  Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt  Ella,  Cousin  Kate 
Storer,  Julia,  Willie,  Arthur  Junior,  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  York.  We  stayed  overnight  at  Portsmouth  and  drove  to  York 
and  Kennebunk,  and  saw  the  dilapidated  old  house,  and  then 
visited  the  church  and  the  graveyard,  reading  the  inscriptions 
on  the  stones.  The  minister  seemed  to  be  physician  as  well  as 
minister  to  his  parish.  Near  the  graveyard  was  the  house  where 
the  Lymans  lived.  Little  Ruthie  is  the  romantic  figure  in  the 
picture,  and  the  mother  reading  her  Shakespeare  while  rocking 
her  cradle  j  and  the  handsome  young  wife,  her  daughter-in- 
law,  living  just  a  few  miles  off,  with  stories  of  Boston  and 
Salem  and  the  great  men  she  had  seen.  Lydia  Lyman’s  father 
was  well  off  at  the  time,  and  he  had  a  brother-in-law  who  could 
help — the  Secretary  of  War  and  State,  Timothy  Pickering.  .  .  . 
Lydia  must  have  lived  a  quiet  enough  life  in  the  house  you  have 
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seen  still  standing  in  good  preservation  surrounded  by  horse- 
chestnuts  at  Kennebunk.  There  were  married  sisters  and  brothers 
at  York,  and  one  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  a  letter  I  have  read, 
Lydia  Lyman  spoke  of  dinner  parties  at  York.  Grandmother 
Pratt  (Lydia’s  sister)  used  to  tell  of  a  winter  she  passed  in 
Kennebunk,  the  long  journey  there,  the  snow,  the  quiet  winter, 
the  beautiful  baby — the  most  beautiful  she  ever  saw — your 
grandfather  George  Williams  Lyman.  She  was  very  proud  and 
fond  of  her  sister  Lydia.  Somehow  or  other  I  fancy  she  did  not 
care  so  much  for  the  husband.  However,  my  father  always 
spoke  of  him  with  great  respect  and  as  a  remarkable  man.  He 
had  strong  prejudices,  strong  partialities,  and  he  had  trouble 
with  the  town  about  taxes,8  etc.,  but  he  was  most  generous.  An 
old  woman  and  her  niece  who  used  to  come  to  the  house  all 
through  my  childhood  worshiped  his  memory,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Lyman’s.  Soon  after  Mr.  Lyman  moved  to  Boston,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years  during  the  winter,  on  Howard  Street. 
This  was  the  court  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Parkmans,  Bootts, 
and  Pratts  were  his  neighbors.  He  was  an  ambitious  man  and 
loved  to  invite  distinguished  people  to  his  table,  the  Adamses 
and  Hamilton  and  many  another  famous  in  his  day,  dined  with 
him;  his  proud,  handsome  wife  doing  the  honors  well,  I  doubt 
not.  He  himself  always  appeared  well  and  was  in  appearance 
and  manner  always  peculiarly  a  gentleman.  Your  grandfather 
was  born  at  Kennebunk,  the  next  brother  Theodore  I  think  in 
Boston,  and  in  1793  the  dear  old  house  at  Waltham  was  built, 
and  to  me  this  seems  the  family  home,  for  I  was  never  in  the 
Boston  house.  There  were  two  daughters,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  by  the  first  wife,  Sally  and  Olivia,  and  five  children 
of  the  second  marriage:  George,  Theodore,  Charles,  Mary, 
and  William  who  died  young.  What  fine  children  they  must 
have  been!  You  know  how  they  looked  as  old  people. 

How  did  Waltham  look  in  those  days?  A  sandy  plain  it  was, 

8  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester  Is  responsible  for  a  spirited  story  that  Theodore  found  him¬ 
self  inordinately  taxed  on  a  stone  or  “marble”  bridge  he  had  built  across  the  pond, 
and  refused  to  pay.  The  town  of  Waltham  therefore  proceeded  annually  to  confiscate 
his  oxen,  and  sell  them  at  auction.  Theodore  annually  bought  them  back,  thus  paying 
his  taxes  indirectly. 
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a  road  running  between  the  house  and  the  present  pond,  another 
road  just  beyond  the  line  of  trees  across  the  water.  Hardly  a 
tree  near  the  mansion  house,  I  have  been  told.  A  house  near  the 
present  stable  and,  perhaps,  another  in  the  garden.  Grandpa 
Lyman  had  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  saw  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  place,  and  he  was  drawn  to  Waltham  also  by  the 
presence  of  Governor  Gore.  Many  men  were  put  to  work; 
roads  were  changed,  more  land  bought,  greenhouses  built  and 
filled  with  rare  plants,  trees  imported  from  Europe,  cattle  also 
and  deer,  the  pond  carried  farther  away  from  the  house,  en¬ 
larged  and  filled  with  trout,  a  bridge  built  over  the  stream,  a 
long  avenue  made,  and  before  long  the  place  was  known  as  the 
finest  near  Boston.  The  owner  was  rich,  his  sons  and  daughter 
favorites  in  society,  but  after  his  wife’s  death  he  became  a 
changed  man,  and  lived  at  last  on  his  fine  old  place  almost 
alone.  His  gardens  were  neglected  and  the  whole  estate  was  a 
good  deal  run  down  when  in  1839  he  died,  leaving  the  place  to 
my  father. 

After  his  daughter  Sally’s  death  Grandfather  Theodore  cared 
less  for  his  gardens,  for  she,  his  pet,  had  delighted  in  them. 
He  had  many  plants  in  wooden  boxes  which  were  arranged 
around  the  grass  plot  opposite  the  bow  parlor  and  we  had 
them  so,  too,  for  many  years.  At  one  time  he  raised  pineapples, 
but  gave  them  up,  as  he  did  many  other  things,  when  other 
people  had  them  also.  He  wanted  everything  better  than  any¬ 
one  else.  He  did  have,  as  you  know,  the  finest  peaches,  the  best 
butter,  beautiful  apples,  the  purple  beech  he  imported  from 
Holland.  His  cows  came  from  England,  being  procured  for 
him  by  the  Williamses,  his  brothers-in-law.  For  horses  I  think 
he  did  not  care  much,  but  he  always  drove  himself  to  Boston. 

In  those  old-fashioned  days  the  boys  and  girls  he  passed 
would  bow  and  curtsy  on  the  road  when  a  gentleman  went 
by.  He  kept  a  carriage  for  his  wife,  not  very  common  then,  and 
his  daughter  Mary,  President  Eliot’s  mother,  rode  horseback, 
and  I  have  heard  Mr.  William  Amory  tell  how  the  Cambridge 
fellows  would  stand  and  look  at  the  beautiful  young  lady  on 
her  horse. 
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Theodore  Lyman  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man  rising 
from  nothing  to  be  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston.  At  first  he 
was  in  the  lumber  trade,  sending  lumber  to  Boston  from  Kenne- 
bunk.  His  store  was  on  the  river  there,  not  far  from  his  house. 
Then  he  went  into  the  Northwest  fur  trade  and  the  East  India 
business,  making  much  money.  One  of  his  old  sea  captains  still 
lives  in  the  old  Theodore  Lyman  house  at  Kennebunkj  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Sturgis  was  another.  He  died  a  far  richer  man 
than  his  early  employer.  Daniel  Bacon  was  still  another.  One 
of  the  last  things  I  heard  your  Grandpa  talk  about  was  this 
shipping  business,  and  the  silver  dollars  they  sent  to  India. 
Theodore  Lyman  would  never  insure  his  vessels,  and  he  lost 
one  with  her  cargo,  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

He  did  not  die  a  rich  man.  Much  had  been  lost,  much  given 
to  Theodore,  much  spent  on  the  place.  At  the  time  his  children 
were  growing  up  he  was  rich,  as  things  then  were,  the  owner  of 
a  beautiful  country  place,  the  entertainer  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  people,  with  a  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Williams,  in 
London,  destined  as  they  thought,  and  as  he  might  have  been, 
to  be  a  George  Peabody.  His  sons  and  daughters  were  well  edu¬ 
cated,  fine  looking,  well  behaved.  He  seemed  then  to  have 
everything,  but  his  last  years  were  sad  and  lonely,  though  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  were  around  him  and  devoted  to  him. 

The  other  day  your  uncle  Frank  Boott  was  reading  some  old 
letters  of  Mr.  Kirk  Boott.  He  was  the  partner  of  Grandpa  Pratt, 
and  in  one  of  them,  in  the  stilted,  old-fashioned  style  of  the 
day,  he  discussed  friendship  and  said  he  had  just  experienced 
one  of  the  delightful  proofs  of  it  from  a  dear  and  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman.  The  cholera  or  something  was 
in  Boston  and  Mr.  Lyman  urged  Mr.  Boott’s  leaving  town  and 
removing  with  his  family  to  one  of  his  (Mr.  Lyman’s)  houses 
(perhaps  the  Hammond  house)  in  Waltham,  and  urged  it  so 
strongly  Mr.  Boott  felt  he  must  at  least  leave  town,  and  so  he 
went  to  Watertown.  It  was  nearer  his  business.  The  day  after 
he  was  settled  there,  an  ox-team  came  to  door,  bringing  cider, 
vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of  goodies  from  his  friend  at  Waltham. 
People  in  those  days  did  not  give  very  much  to  colleges,  libra- 
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ries,  etc.,  but  Grandpa  Lyman  gave  largely,  I  think,  at  times, 
in  this  way;  at  one  time,  late  in  life,  sending  a  milk  cart  to 
Boston  for  the  distribution  of  milk  to  the  poor. 

The  earliest  letter  we  have  from  Lydia  Williams  (Lyman) 
is  written  to  her  lifelong  friend  Eliza  Saunders  of  Salem.  Eliza 
was  married  and  had  a  little  son,  Charles,  of  whom  Lydia  calls 
herself  “the  second  Mamma.”  Lydia  was  now  twenty-one,  and 
was  staying  at  Philadelphia  (then  the  national  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment),  with  her  uncle  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Washington.  She  evidently  was  having  a  gay  time. 

Lydia  Williams  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Saunders 

Philadelphia,  May  9th,  1784. 

Dear  Eliza, — Yours  of  March  30th  I  received  but  yesterday. 
Where  it  has  been  from  that  time  to  this  I  cannot  surmise,  nor 
did  I  see  the  gentleman  who  brought  it.  The  pleasure  it  gave 
me  (after  I  had  almost  despaired  of  hearing  from  you)  was  too 
great  to  be  suppressed  and  I  retired  from  a  large  company  at 
table  to  peruse  it.  No,  you  need  not  tax  my  sincerity,  time  surely 
has  gone  empty  with  me,  but  has  added  warmth  to  my  friend¬ 
ship.  The  pleasure  (which  I  long  ago  anticipated)  at  our  next 
meeting  will  amply  repay  me  for  this  absence. 

The  Tete-a-Tete  you  mention  is  no  more  than  a  supposition, 
nor  has  the  shadow  of  a  shoe  tye  been  the  shadow  only  of  the 
gentlemen  here.  Ladies  see  the  substance  flying  from  everyone 
that  has  not  a  manor,  or  houses,  or  ground  rents  in  the  rear.  It 
is  fashionable  to  buy  husbands — one  lady  past  sixty  settled  6 
hundred  a  year,  provided  a  house  and  carriages,  on  a  man  of 
forty,  and  takes  the  entire  management  from  off  his  hands.  Two 
others  in  like  circumstances  are  soon  to  be  yoked,  everyone  is 

attracted  by  the  same  which  you  tell  me  has  drawn  Mr.  P - . 

Polly  you  wrote  me  dances  with  M.P.  Pray  does  he  shine 
among  you  as  much  as  ever — the  girls  are  shy,  they  say  nothing 
about  him — do  you  inform  me  if  it  is  not  a  waste  of  time.  Mr.  R. 
has  behaved  wonderfully.  Do  not  the  gentlemen  commend 
his  throwing  away  one  passion  and  flying  for  another? 
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The  pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France9  have  made 
great  talk  here.  I  have  been  to  see  them.  The  King  has  a  fair 
complexion,  rather  a  large  nose,  sensible  blue  eyes,  his  person 
of  a  middle  size.  His  dress  is  purple  and  gold  tissue  lined  with 
ermine,  white  morocco  shoes  with  pink  heels,  very  deep  lace 
ruffles  over  his  hands,  and  white  gloves,  in  one  hand  a  black 
hat  with  a  silver  band,  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  and  a  black 
plume  on  it — the  other  hand  his  sceptre — a  lace  cravat  tied 
around  his  neck,  the  hair  powdered  and  dressed  as  you  have 
seen  the  foreigners  at  our  assembly.  His  crown  lies  on  a  table 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold.  The  Queen 
is  tall,  a  beautiful  form,  very  fair,  large  blue  eyes,  a  small 
Roman  nose,  and  pretty  mouth.  Her  attitude  is  delightful,  look¬ 
ing  a  little  upon  one  side,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  you 
from  seeing  every  part.  She  has  on  a  very  large  hoop,  a  pearl 
coloured  sattin  trimmed  with  gold,  made  close  to  her  waist,  on 
the  skirt  a  great  many  flowers,  gauze  cuffs  with  a  small  single 
ruffle,  the  tucker  only  plaited  on  the  shoulders  and  nothing 
more  round  the  neck.  Breast  and  cuff  bows  of  white  ribbon,  a 
robe  of  the  same  silk  as  the  King’s  falls  from  her  shoulders  be¬ 
hind,  her  hair  is  two  shades  darker  than  yours,  without  powder, 
and  not  cross’d,  a  pretty  large  cushion  5  spotted  gauze  round 
the  cushion  and  a  bunch  of  white  feathers  in  one  corner,  a  string 
of  white  beads  round  each  wrist,  and  a  rose  in  one  hand  which 
hangs  carelessly  before.  Her  crown,  a  jar  with  flowers  in  it 
stand  on  the  table,  a  bust  of  the  King  hangs  over  it  and  a  rich 
carpet  is  spread  on  the  floor.  The  painting  looks  coarse  when 
near,  but  at  a  little  distance  looks  exceedingly  well.  The  frames 
are  gilt  very  large  and  the  handsomest  I  ever  saw,  the  cost  of 
them  was  a  thousand  guineas,  a  present  from  the  King  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  must  give  you  a  description  of  the  City  but  will  defer  it  to 
another  time  as  I  fear  you  as  well  as  myself  are  tired.  Charles  I 
fancy  is  pulling  you  by  the  Apron,  and  you  cannot  forbear  taking 
him  in  your  arms.  When  you  have  done  kissing  his  sweet  lips, 
put  him  in  mind  of  his  second  Mamma.  By  this  time  he  is  in 

9  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
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short  petticoats  and  I  suppose  can  almost  go  alone.  If  there  is 
anything  you  want  which  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  Eastward,  I 
can  get  it  here  if  the  prices  will  answer.  Your  Mamma  I  hope 
is  well,  my  best  respects  to  her.  To  your  sister  I  am  much 
obliged  for  her  good  wishes,  tender  my  love  to  her.  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  I  imagine  has  done  with  the  thought  of  moving  from 
Salem.  As  a  Philadelphian  would  express  the  wish  I  want  to  see 
him  very  badly.  With  affection  yours,  Lydia  Williams. 

Lydia  Williams  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Saunders 

[A  pretty  card  with  oval  ornamentation] 

Miss  Williams’ 

regards  attend  her  friend  Mrs.  Saunders.  She  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  her  Company  Tuesday  Evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Prince 
will  honor  us  with  his  attendance. 

Lydia  was  married  January  24th,  1786,  and  she  and  Theo¬ 
dore  lived  for  a  few  months  at  Wells.  His  parents  were  at  York. 

Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Lyman  at  Wells 

My  Dear, — I  may  now  address  you  as  my  Child,  and  hope 
your  connection  with  our  family  will  be  greatly  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction.  We  have  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  been  be¬ 
reaved  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  children  that 
ever  Parents  were  blessed  with.10  We  are  glad  that  the  number 
of  our  children  is  the  same  it  was;  but  especially  that  you  fill 
the  House  that  had  so  great  a  breach  made  upon  it.  The  mar¬ 
ried  State  is  honorable.  He  that  hndeth  a  Wife  findeth  a  good 
Thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  from  the  Lord.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Family  from  which  you  sprang  is  remarkable  for  prudent 
Economists  and  for  good  Wives,  and  I  hope  you  partake  of 
that  holy  Enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  heart  of  your  good 
Grandfather  Pickering  who  to  the  last  feared  God  and  honoured 
the  King  in  a  time  too  when  his  Loyalty  was  tried,  in  a  time 
when  it  was  looked  on  as  criminal  to  pray  for  him — true  friend- 

10  This  was  Ruthie  Lyman  who  died  at  twenty-three,  just  Lydia’s  age. 
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ship  will  endure  Tryals  but  the  Fear  of  God  will  endure 
greater.  When  the  way  is  good  we  should  be  glad  to  see  you, 
not  as  a  stranger  but  as  a  child.  Am  yrs.  affly.  I.  Lyman. 

York,  February  13th,  1786. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Saunders 

Wells,  April  6th,  1786. 

Jo  Moody,  Olive11  and  Lucia  in  the  chaise  have  just  set  out 
for  Meeting,  Tim  and  Polly12  for  the  first  time  on  a  Pillion 
behind  him,  jogging  by  their  side.  Tim  is  rather  slender,  Polly 
therefore  uses  her  arm  instead  of  a  handkerchief  as  Mrs.  Cabot 
was  obliged  to  when  riding  with  her  husband,  but  I  believe  she 
hardly  feels  secure,  for  once  or  twice  there  not  being  a  high 
fence  in  the  road,  she  has  caught  hold  of  the  crupper  which  by 
good  luck  is  a  new  one.  Now  she  rides  free  and  now  they  are 
all  out  of  sight  but  the  two  workmen,  Phebe,  and  John  the 
Dutchman,  who  being  built  after  the  fashion  of  his  country, 
takes  four  steps  to  one  of  the  others.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so 
free  about  the  knees  for  I  observe  his  boots  are  tied  up  with 
scarlet  quality,  and  that  carried  round  the  kneestrap  and 
fastened  in  a  rosebow  behind.  The  rest  of  his  deep  white  waist¬ 
coat  and  small  cloaths,  a  short  green  coat  next  scarlet  cape  and 
facings,  a  black  round  hat  completes  the  appearance  of  a  servant 
which  nature  surely  designed  him  for.  To  suit  Betsy  Clark  he 
wears  livery  only  as  the  facing  is  an  addition,  but  here  we  have 
the  right  to  lead  fashions  and  like  other  people  in  the  same' 
situation  introduce  many  superfluous  and  many  absurd  ones. 

Sally13  and  myself  are  now  alone  in  the  house,  all  is  quiet, 
the  chief  thing  necessary  to  some  females  especially  those  that 
can  write  better  than  they  can  talk.  Your  letter  is  now  before 
me.  Do  I  not  wish  to  convey  information  to  my  friends  ever 
ready  to  gratify  Betsy  and  you,  all  in  my  power.  I  only  want  to 
know  what  you  can  possibly  expect  from  me,  in  a  house  fronted 

11  Olive  Lyman  was  Theodore’s  child  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Emerson.  She  must 
have  been  about  six  or  seven  years  old. 

x  Lucy,  Tim  and  Polly  were  probably  Theodore’s  younger  brother  and  sisters. 

Sally  was  Olive’s  younger  sister. 
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by  an  impenetrable  swamp,  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  par¬ 
sonage,  the  store,  and  the  green  fenced  hallowed  ground,  the 
woodhouse  shuts  us  up  in  the  rear,  as  the  garden  does  on  the 
left  beyond  which  rather  an  uneven  country  with  here  and 
there  a  house,  is  all  our  prospect. 

Had  I  any  invention  could  it  be  raised?  Had  I  fancy  is  there 
aught  to  display  it  on?  Had  I  a  pegasus  would  he  be  of  service? 
If  as  good  a  nag  as  ever  was  rode  on  can  supply  his  place,  then 
most  willingly  would  I  transport  you  to  York  where  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man  now  is  and  where  a  month  past  I  was  myself.  His  mother 
an  angelic  woman  in  looks,  words  and  actions,  received  me  at 
the  door  in  a  very  affectionate  manner  and  not  without  a  kiss; 
her  husband  met  me  in  the  room,  “and  this  is  our  child,”  said 
he,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you,  let  me  welcome  you  with  a  salute.” 
This  was  Saturday  morning. 

Sunday  went  to  meeting  though  a  stormy  day,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Mrs.  Keyton  came  to  see  me,  she  talks  less  than  any  of 
the  family.  When  she  does  open  her  mouth  ’tis  to  make  good 
observations  and  sometimes  rather  severe  ones.  Monday  invited 
to  spend  the  day  with  her.  In  the  morning  Elder  Sayward,. 
Mrs.  Lyman’s  half  brother,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  whose  death  Mr.  L.  anticipates  with  extreme  regret 
as  the  last  pillar  of  York  will  then  fall,  was  introduced.  He  is 
very  polite ;  in  a  graceful  manner  he  wished  me  j  oy  which  a  kiss 
from  his  toothless  mouth  confirmed,  his  invitation  to  dinner  the 
next  day  was  accepted. 

There  I  met  Mrs.  Keyton  a  young  widow  with  a  pretty  face, 
genteel  person,  and  agreeable  behavior,  and  more  she  is  one 
that  was  thought  of  to  fill  the  place  I  now  occupy — and  (what 
Polly  will  not  join  with  her)  she  spoke  very  highly  of  Mr. 
Hatfield  the  Englishman  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Nancy  Barrell  was  another  of  the  company;  her  father  was 
a  Tory, — lived  most  of  the  war  in  England  where  she  received  a 
genteel  education.  Their  family  then  came  to  New  York,  where 
Mr.  Borland,  brother  of  the  one  that  was  in  Salem  with  S. 
Gardner,  made  his  addresses  to  her,  an  attachment  that  ceased 
on  her  father’s  returning  to  Portsmouth  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  where  he  left  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  a  liberty 
that  he  himself  enjoys  in  Connecticut.  There  is  nothing  observ¬ 
able  in  Nancy  but  an  anxious  countenance  which  considering  her 
situation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  York  is  her  home,  she  has 
some  relations  there  among  whom  she  passes  her  time. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  party  were  Sally  Plummer  who  lives 
with  her  aunt  Sayward,  Dr.  Keyton  and  wife,  Theo.  Lyman 
and  wife,  Tim  and  Polly  Lyman.14  The  table  was  elegantly 
spread,  and  if  my  plate  had  not  been  well  filled  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  spoiling  a  Monday’s  dinner  by  asking  for 
anything  for,  like  Don  Quixote,  I  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  fragrancy  of  the  meats,  pies,  wines,  etc.  The  evening 
was  spent  at  Mr.  L’s  with  their  own  family  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  came  home. 

April  nth.  My  letter  they  say  must  go  tomorrow  but  how 
shall  I  fill  the  space?  I  have  no  more  characters  to  introduce, 
we  seldom  go  abroad  here,  notwithstanding  that  folks  say  I 
have  very  little  pride,  none  others  say,  but  that  Mr.  L.  has  a 
great  deal.  This  I  leave  for  you  to  chew  on.  Have  you  not  had 
delightful  weather  since  I  left  Salem?  I  never  knew  so  pleasant 
at  this  season.  This  is  a  most  charming  day;  indoors  there  is 
nothing  wanting  5  to  complete  the  scene  around  there  is  only  a 
cow  that  will  give  ten  quarts  of  milk  at  a  time. 

To  your  Mother  my  wishes  for  her  happiness.  To  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  my  acknowledgments  for  the  many  cold  cold  walks  he  has 
gone  through  in  guarding  me  home  and  further  for  setting 
us  out  for  this  land  of  ease.  Adieu.  Lydia. 

Polly  and  Lucy  thank  you  for  their  paragraph,  they  wish 
they  could  return  something  better.  What  is  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Blanchard’s  last  child  and  what  do  you  hear  of  Polly? 

In  1793  the  Waltham  place  was  bought,  the  mansion  house 
built,  and  Theodore  and  Lydia  Lyman  soon  came  there  to  live. 
It  is  possible  that  they  lived  in  the  old  Colonial  farmhouse  while 
the  house  was  being  built  under  Samuel  Mclntire’s  plans  and 

14  Younger  brother  and  sister  of  Theodore.  Aged  26  and  20. 
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direction.  Lydia’s  family  lived  in  Salem  and  as  Mclntire  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  time  it  was  natural 
to  turn  to  him.  His  delicate,  exquisitely  refined  plans  for  the 
Lyman  house  are  now  in  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem.  The  Wal¬ 
tham  place  is  called  the  Vale  in  several  letters  of  1820  and 
earlier,  both  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  and  by  her  daughter- 
in-law  Elizabeth,  my  grandfather  George  W.  Lyman’s  wife.  It 
is  occasionally  called  The  House. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Saunders 

Waltham,  June  1st,  1807. 

Dear  Eliza, — Your  ring  is  safe,  and  by  the  first  opportunity  I 
will  forward  it  to  you.  My  regret  at  your  leaving  us  on  Monday 
was  increased  on  returning  and  finding  the  Governor  here.lj 
His  conversation  would  at  any  time  gratify  you,  but  particularly 
so  when  going  to  relinquish  the  chair  of  State,  conscious  of  hav¬ 
ing  filled  it  only  from  Patriotic  motives  and  that  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  attending  it  with  no  other  view.  I  hope  you 
found  your  family  convalescent  and  your  hoarseness  so  trifling 
as  not  to  prevent  your  holding  with  them  a  “big  talk.”  By  the 
time  your  carpet  is  spread,  mirror  suspended  and  all  that  sort 
of  work  done  which  is  so  much  to  your  taste,  Waltham  will  be  in 
full  green,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
to  scatter  roses  at  your  feet  and  crown  your  head  with  myrtle 
and  sweet  bay.  Adieu!  L.  Lyman. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Miss  Lowell 10 

Friday,  November  15th. 

I  have  sent  the  carriage  this  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Lowell, 
for  the  three  precious  Marys,  and  I  regret  that  you  are  not 
within  a  walking  distance  of  the  house  that  you  might  come 

10  Governor  Gore  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  till  1808.  He  lived  on  the  Gore 
Estate  on  Main  Street,  now  the  Country  Club. 

18 1  am  not  able  to  identify  Miss  Lowell  with  certainty.  There  are  letters  to  her 
as  late  as  1820,  so  that  she  could  not  have  been  Aunt  Nancy  Lowell,  who  died  in 
1810.  She  is  evidently  young  in  1820.  She  may  have  been  one  of  the  Francis  C.  Lowells, 
as  she  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Waltham.  It  is  possible  that  she  was  Susan  Cabot 
Lowell,  born  1801,  who  married  our  grandfather  John  Amory  Lowell  in  1822,  but  this 
would  make  her  only  nineteen  in  1820. 
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also  and  pass  the  day  with  us.  Mrs.  Gore  came  two  days  after 
you  left  me  to  make  her  apology  to  you.  I  required  none  for 
her  pale  face  assured  me  she  had  suffered  with  a  headache  or 
some  other  indisposition  equally  painful. 

The  cap  and  brush  Lucy  says  are  yours — the  sage  also  but 
I  hope  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  the  latter  except  to  dress 
the  Pig  you  love  with.  In  return  for  the  sage  when  the  Lectures 
are  over  come  and  be  the  “Balm”  to  your  truly  affectionate 

L.  Lyman. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Miss  Lowell 
at  Mrs.  Manning’s,  Cambridge 

Miss  Paine  told  me  on  Saturday,  my  dear  Miss  Lowell,  that 
you  had  removed  to  your  winter’s  apartments.  Still  as  you  will 
keep  up  your  intercourse  with  the  Wyetts  I  have  sent  the  Ash 
trees17  that  they  may  put  them  in  the  ground  this  autumn.  If 
the  future  can  be  as  pleasant  for  you  as  the  past  has  been,  may 
you  long  continue  for  the  happiness  of  your  friends  and  to  en¬ 
joy  their  society  under  the  shade  of  your  favorite  trees.  The 
birds  whom  you  protect  too  will  give  you  a  note  of  grateful 
praise  for  the  rich  feast  of  berries  you  will  furnish  them  with 
when  the  woods  can  no  longer  yield  them  food. 

Mary  is  passing  a  week  in  town.  Eliza  and  I  have  been  to 
Church  to  hear  the  good  and  surely  in  one  particular  the  great 
Dr.  Stearns  of  Lincoln.  The  bearer  of  this  will  leave  your  bas¬ 
ket  and  towel  and  if  you  will  pay  Mrs.  Wyett  for  the  ketchup 
you  will  much  oblige  Your  truly  affectionate,  L.  Lyman. 

Sunday  evening. 

Theodore  and  Lydia  now  had  seven  children,  Olive  and  Sally 
by  his  first  wife,  and  George,  Theodore,  Charles,  Mary  and 
William  by  Lydia.  The  old  house  must  have  been  full  of  life 
and  laughter.  This  was  the  year  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  at  Water¬ 
loo  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General  Bliicher.  Lydia 
speaks  of  the  family  as  smaller,  for  George  and  Olive  were 
married. 

17  Evidently  mountain  ash. 
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Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Saunders 

Monday,  Waltham,  September  nth,  1815. 

I  was  glad,  my  dear  friend,  to  find  by  your  letter  that  you 
had  not  lost  the  inclination  to  visit  Nahant — we  have  talked  of 
it  every  fine  day,  and  Theodore,  who  is  to  make  a  journey  with 
us,  has  only  waited  our  decision  to  mount  his  horse  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Salem  with  the  order  for  meeting  and  mustering  on  the 
big  rocks,  in  scrambling  and  climbing  over  which  we  shall  still 
show  that  we  are  young.  And  though  we  should  angle  in  vain 
for  the  objects  which  excite  us  at  eighteen  we  will  give  evidence 
that  we  can  still  bait  our  hooks  for  fish — but  like  children  who 
are  just  entering  or  those  who  are  leaving  the  stage  I  am  en¬ 
joying  the  play  and  the  feast  before  the  preliminaries  are  stated 
and  the  parties  agreed. 

For  many  years  domestick  causes  or  imaginary  causes,  and 
still  more  a  love  of  home,  have  prevented  my  visiting  York; 
now  I  have  fixed  on  going  this  month,  and  only  waited  for 
Mr.  Lyman  to  say  if  most  convenient  for  him  to  visit  Nahant 
when  going  or  on  our  return.  He  has  concluded  to  set  off  on 
Friday  morning  and  taking  the  upper  road  we  shall  reach  York 
Saturday  night.  We  shall  return  by  the  lower  road,  see  our 
friends  in  Wenham  and  be  with  you  either  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday.  We  will  then  go  together  to  Nahant,  the  division 
from  Boston  will  meet  us  there.  You  will  not  refuse  to  come 
with  us  after  these  events  are  over  and  see  the  portrait  of 
brother  Samuel18  and  should  it  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
face  of  his  youth,  you  will  still  admire  it  as  a  fine  picture. 

You  will  find  my  family  smaller  than  when  you  were  last 
here,  and  Mr.  Saunders  would  be  as  quiet  as  in  his  own  abode 
for  though  Bliicher,  Bonaparte  and  Eugene  are  on  the  table 
a  child  can  now  keep  them  (the  last  mentioned)  still,  for  which 
and  all  his  other  achievements  we  give  thanks  to  the  good  Duke. 

Mr.  L.  is  ready  to  go  to  the  city  and  I  with  reluctance  must 
bid  you  adieu,  yet  I  hope  it  will  only  be  for  a  few  days. 

L.  Lyman. 

18  Samuel  Williams  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 


SAMUEL  WILLIAMS 
by  Stuart 
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Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Miss  Lowell y  Waltham 

If  you  have  not  read  Rob  Roy ,  my  dear  Miss  Lowell,  it 
will  be  a  treat  for  you  during  this  unpleasant  weather.  It  has 
been  in  such  demand  that  I  could  neither  buy  nor  have  the 
loan  of  it  till  this  week.  I  do  not  recollect  if  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view  makes  a  corner  of  your  Library,  but  you  will  find  but 
little  to  interest  you  in  the  present  number. 

Theodore  has  gone  by  the  last  accounts  to  see  the  last  sad 
offices  performed  for  the  beloved  and  lamented  Thatcher.  My 
brother  Charles  wished  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  before  he  left 
Paris,  but  he  was  then  too  weak  to  hold  up  his  head  long 
enough  for  the  Artist  to  make  the  sketch,  but  he  will  long  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
the  excellence  and  purity  of  his  Mind  and  Heart. 

Affectionately  yours,  L.  Lyman. 

The  following  letters  from  Lydia  Williams  Lyman  to  her 
daughter  Mary  Lyman  were  mostly  written  when  Mary  was 
traveling  with  friends  through  western  New  York.  Mary  must 
have  been  a  fascinating  and  lovely  girl  at  seventeen.  Her 
brother  Charles  wrote  to  her  from  Paris  in  December  1820: 
“Thou  art  in  verity  a  thousand  times  handsomer  in  form  and 
feature  than  any  girl  I  have  seen.  ...  I  should  like  to  show  thee 
about  for  the  honor  of  the  family  and  the  country  too.” 

4 

Mrs.  Lyman  to  her  daughter  Mary  Lyman  (later  Mrs. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot )19 

[Theodore  was  now  sixty-seven,  Lydia  fifty-eight] 

Waltham,  July  20th,  1820. 

My  dear  Mary, — I  believe  my  last  letter  ended  with  Sunday 
Evening.  Your  father  and  Mr.  Everett  departed  in  the  Chaise 
after  breakfast  on  Monday.  Theodore  contented  himself  until 

19  Addressed  to  her: 

For’d  John  W.  Boott,  Esqre 
For  Miss  Mary  Lyman 
Buffalo,  State  of  New  York 
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the  afternoon  expecting  all  the  morning  Col.  John  to  come  out  to 
give  him  a  sporting  match,  he  did  not  however  fulfil  his  prom¬ 
ise.  Theodore  alone  brought  down  a  few  birds,  but  I  presume 
was  ashamed  to  bring  them  home,  for  we  saw  nothing  of  them 
or  any  other  testimony  of  their  death  but  his  word.  When  you 
can  ascertain  the  time  you  are  to  be  at  the  Springs  let  us  know, 
though  I  have  already  told  you  that  Theo’s20  joining  you  there 
will  depend  on  Miss  H.  being  disposed  or  not  to  go,  she  will 
determine  the  first  week  in  August,  or  rather  he  will  know 
at  that  time,  as  he  will  then  be  at  Belfield.  Tuesday  Mr.  Pratt 
drank  tea  with  us,  the  ladies  all  remaining  at  home  to  receive 
visitors  from  the  City. 

Yesterday  your  father  returned  to  dinner  bringing  your  let¬ 
ters  of  the  13th  and  15th.  Albany  must  have  appeared  in  her 
best  dress,  the  rain  softening  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  laying  the 
unpleasant  sand  of  the  streets.  The  view  of  the  Hudson  is  al¬ 
ways  grand  and  lively  with  its  numerous  little  sail  boats,  and 
now  and  then  a  column  of  smoke  rising  from  the  more  majestic 
looking  steamboat  with  its  covered  deck  of  men  and  women. 
We  too  had  fine  and  refreshing  showers  last  evening,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  Nature  to  show  a  finer  day  or  to  exhibit 
a  more  tranquil  scene  than  the  one  within  sight  of  my  window. 
The  trees  you  know  seem  to  enjoy  a  rest  after  shaking  off  the 
violence  of  the  rain,  the  water  too  is  agitated  only  with  a  slight 
breeze  from  the  East,  and  your  Horse  (that  I  may  say  to  you 
that  he  is  in  perfect  health),  has  this  moment  slowly  walked 
by  the  house  with  neither  a  chain  to  his  foot  or  a  halter  round 
his  neck. 

Before  six  I  selected  from  myrtle  pole,  roses  and  turnsole 
a  bouquet  for  Miss  Lowell  who  will  join  what  is  expected  to  be 
a  splendid  party  at  Belmont  this  evening,  she  says  five  hundred 
people  have  received  invitations.  Some  say  these  country  routs 
are  very  dull,  others  you  recollect  think  them  very  delightful. 
Miss  Lowell  has  just  called  for  the  key  of  the  Paddock  to 
show  the  Deer  to  some  Ladies  from  Providence.  She  says  she 

8  Her  son  Theodore  was  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Henderson  whom  he  afterwards 
married. 
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will  write  and  give  you  the  events  of  the  evening  with  a  peep 
perhaps  into  futurity.  I  wish  I  could  foresee  for  herself  the 
situation  which  she  would  with  all  due  honor  become,  and  to 
which  she  would  give  many  kindly  affections  from  her  warm 
and  generous  heart. 

Olivia  wished  it  were  convenient  to  make  me  a  visit  in  your 
absence,  but  it  was  not  possible  as  Mary  still  passes  most  of  her 
time  with  Lucy,  and  the  Pupils  are  altogether  Olivia’s  care. 
Those  who  have  been  so  intimate  with  the  family  and  seen  every 
chamber  filled,  would  have  the  same  wish  in  passing  the  de¬ 
serted  rooms  to  get  to  mine,  but  to  my  great  relief  the  nursery 
is  all  health  and  animation.21  Arthur  is  more  and  better  pleased 
with  his  school  than  at  first  and  only  wishes  when  he  hears  the 
voices  of  the  boys  at  night  that  he  could  be  among  them. 

The  first  volume  of  Edgeworth’s  Memoirs  is  written  by  him¬ 
self  and  full  of  the  incidents  and  feelings  which  governed  him 
in  youth  and  manhood  when  guided  by  the  precepts  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mother.  The  second  volume  is  by  Maria,  but  she  has 
combined  the  doings  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  convention, 
the  character  of  the  Peasantry,  the  means  to  be  used  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  soil,  with  what  anecdotes  yet  remained  untold,  and  the 
transactions  relating  to  a  family  of  four  wives  and  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  children,  and  though  well  written,  is  not  so  amus¬ 
ing  as  the  first  part.  It  is  praise  enough  to  give  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
to  know  the  result  of  his  talent  for  educating  so  large  a  family 
produced  the  most  perfect  harmony  throughout  all  the  different 
ages  and  different  dispositions  of  those  that  composed  it. 

The  evening  of  the  20th  Mrs.  and  Sophia  G.  and  Lyman 
Buckminster  drank  tea  with  us.  Sophia  thanks  you  for  your  kind 
remembrance  and  begs  that  her  love  may  always  occupy  a 
corner  of  my  letters  to  you.  As  it  is  as  pure  as  the  color  of  the 
paper,  you  will  not  be  able  at  all  times  to  read  it,  but  be  assured 
that  it  will  be  there.  She  has  seen  the  author  of  the  Red  Book 
introduced  to  her  father  by  C.  C.  Lee.  He  is  now  gone  to  the 

21  George  Williams  Lyman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  had  gone  abroad  for  his  health, 
leaving  their  two  little  girls,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  (called  Polly  and  Betty)  and  Arthur 
Wellesley  Lyman  at  Waltham.  Arthur  was  part  of  the  time  away  at  boarding  school. 
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Springs  or  to  Niagara  with  an  Uncle  who  Sophy  says  is  by  far 
the  most  amusing  of  the  two. 

Poor  Parodi!  he  doubtless  meant  to  destroy  Miss  H.  and 
then  himself  unless  she  relented,  but  her  escape  from  the  house 
shewed  him  her  determination  to  reject  him  at  all  events.  How 
much  caution  and  resolution  is  necessary  to  guard  a  girl,  against 
the  insidious  or  glaring  advances  of  some  men,  particularly 
foreigners  and  those  educated  abroad.  A  little  of  superstition 
is  attached  to  a  marriage  of  Cousins,  but  the  safest  connexion 
and  the  happiest  is  formed  among  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  letter  published  and  written  by  a  Congregationalist  makes 
a  great  talk  among  the  disciples  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  been  imputed 
to  Mr.  Everett,  but  he  did  not  write  it.  Some  believe  that  Mr. 
Ware  did.  The  valedictory  oration  was  to  show  that  intellectual 
research  stifled  or  saddened  the  softer  affections,  the  poem  was 
witty  and  well  spoken. 

The  little  Thorndikes  are  with  Harriet  Otis,  Ede  at  home 
till  Mr.  Thorndike  returns  from  Jackson,  whither  a  number  of 
gentlemen  went  with  him.  Ticknor  went  with  Judge  Prescott 
and  Mr.  Otis.  It  is  a  long  while  since  there  has  been  an  arrival 
from  England,  we  hope  that  as  the  winds  have  not  favored  ves¬ 
sels  coming  to  Boston  that  they  have  proved  favorable  to  the 
Alert.  I  have  written  to  Eliza  and  Charles22  and  told  them  of 
everything  which  has  occurred  since  the  fourth  of  the  month. 
I  have  not  been  in  Boston  since.  Friday  has  come  and  your 
father  is  going.  With  best  love  to  your  party,  dearest  Mary,  I 
am  your  affectionate,  L.  L. 

Saturday,  Waltham,  July  22nd,  1820. 

Two  days  only,  dearest  Mary,  since  I  wrote  you  all  the  little 
nothings  which  transpire  at  home,  with  all  the  little  nothings 
collected  from  others.  With  home  affairs  you  must  be  contented, 
for  I  go  nowhere  and  of  people  see  but  a  small  society,  though 
yesterday  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

22  Elizabeth  Otis  Lyman,  Grandfather  George  W.  Lyman’s  first  wife.  Charles  Lyman 
is  his  youngest  brother  and  traveling  with  them  in  Europe. 
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Wells,  Mrs.  Ripley  too  was  here,  and  I  wished  her  to  stay  to 
tea,  for  I  seldom  have  it  in  my  power  to  treat  her  with  guests 
so  distinguished  for  good  sense,  integrity  and  cultivation  of 
mind.  From  Mr.  Wells,  Mrs.  Ripley  would  have  heard  cor¬ 
rect  opinions  of  the  authors  she  is  so  familiar  with,  and  with¬ 
out  what  is  so  odious  to  her,  the  jargon  of  sentiment.  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  walked  here  today  just  before  dinner  and  re¬ 
turned  immediately  after.  Cousin  Lucy  gave  a  party  last  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  Cambridge  gentry.  Miss  Lothrop  who  is  staying 
with  her  is  said  to  be  very  pretty.  Mr.  Everett  dined  yester¬ 
day  with  Cousin  J.  Gray  and  our  Uncle  Pickering  was  there. 
I  hoped  to  see  the  little  daughter  of  Elizabeth  on  her  way  to 
Salem,  but  it  is  now  too  late  though  he  set  out  the  day  before 
you  did  for  Maryland.  I  was  not  aware  that  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  him  to  go  and  return.  Mr.  Lee  brought  Mrs.  Davis 
this  afternoon,  and  fortunately  for  the  Buckminsters  arrived 
soon  after,  Eliza  and  Mary,  then  Mr.  Farrar  and  Lucy,  all 
of  whom  are  so  used  to  gayer  scenes  and  people  than  are  to  be 
found  here,  that  I  was  relieved  in  feeling  they  had  better  enter¬ 
tainment  than  I  alone  could  give  them.  Lloyd  too  came  from 
Mr.  Gore’s  where  he  had  dined,  he  has  visited  at  Mr.  F’s  and 
seemed  well  acquainted  with  Mary,  indeed  she  is  known  to  all 
the  Beaux  of  Cambridge,  and  seems  to  be  happier  there  than  in 
any  other  place.  Lucy  does  not  look  well,  though  better  than 
when  I  saw  her  last. 

Sunday.  Phillips  and  Miss  Lowell  have  been  with  us  today. 
Phillips  in  so  grave  a  mood  that  he  has  left  me  nothing  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you.  Mr.  Brooks  preached  in  the  morning,  but  I 
left  him  in  the  afternoon  to  the  good  people,  and  sought  for 
instruction  in  my  own  way.  Your  father’s  curiosity  led  him  be¬ 
tween  the  services,  to  the  Church  to  see  how  well  you  had  ar¬ 
ranged  my  cushions,  and  nicely  covered  hassocks  even  fit  for 
Miss  H.  to  kneel  on,  as  the  cushions  would  also  supply  the 
place  of  the  woolsack  for  the  high  and  mighty  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Tell  Eliza  she  will  be  delighted  with  the  comfort  of 
our  pew  now,  the  Sun  is  excluded  on  both  sides,  and  we  can 
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also  sit  at  our  ease  and  instead  of  having  a  Brooks  in  the  pulpit 
on  her  return  we  will  have  the  seat  of  honor  next  to  Dr.  Dana, 
occupied  with  one  of  the  name. 

Joseph  brought  your  letter  this  afternoon  dated  the  18  at 
Utica.  You  have  hitherto  enjoyed  so  much  in  seeing  a  new 
country,  new  people,  and  are  so  happy  with  the  kind  attentions 
of  your  party,  “that  we  too  feel  that  we  must  sometime  or  other 
see  Athens.”  Lest  my  last  letters  should  fail  of  reaching  you 
I  repeat  that  all  is  well  between  Belfield  and  Boston,  and  that 
T.  only  waits  to  be  at  the  former  place  to  ascertain  the  time, 
if  the  Ladies  chuse  to  go,  when  he  and  they  are  to  meet  you 
at  Ballston.  There  will  be  such  a  crowd  of  Bostonites  at  the  Spa 
that  you  will  be  quite  at  home  amongst  them. 

The  Flats  on  which  the  Schuyler  family  resided,  and  which 
are  so  pleasantly  associated  with  Mrs.  Grant’s  recollections, 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  and  in  that  vicinity,  I  think, 
they  show  you  the  immense  tract  of  land,  the  property  of  the 
Patroon  of  the  City.  The  State  of  New  York  is  rich  in  every 
variety  which  can  make  a  city  in  the  County  valuable,  either 
to  the  merchant,  the  farmer  or  the  man  of  leisure.  It  is  said  Miss 
H.  has  a  decided  preference  in  favor  of  a  country  life,  and 
wishes  for  only  one  month  in  the  City  out  of  twelve.  So  you 
see  we  must  run  up  a  Box,  in  some  rural  spot  on  the  Farm  for 
her  residence.  Your  father  is  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  simi¬ 
larity  of  taste  with  his  own  for  groves  and  water  nymphs.  How 
far  she  will  join  him  in  protecting  the  Birds  and  loving  fat  oxen 
and  pigs  together  with  feeding  the  Swans  and  Deer  our  further 
acquaintance  with  her  taste  will  determine.  Theo  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Mr.  Gore’s,  he  sends  you  many  kind  greetings 
with  an  abundance  of  love,  and  kisses  from  Sandy  and  Betty 
and  more  than  all  the  true  affection  of  your  L.  L. 

Our  best  wishes  and  love  to  your  party.  I  hope  Mr.  Boott 
and  William  both  profit  in  getting  health  in  travelling. 

For  Miss  Mary  Lyman, 

Mr.  John  W.  Boott, 

Ballston  Springs,  State  of  New  York. 
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Waltham,  July  27th,  1820. 

My  dear  Mary, — Monday  Miss  Lowell,  Arthur  and  I  passed 
in  the  City.  I  visited  in  Federal  Street,  Mrs.  Gardner23  also 
and  my  fair  neighbors  the  other  side  of  the  square,  drank  tea 
with  Mrs.  and  Sophia,  kissed  your  lovely  baby24  and  at  eight 
in  the  evening  reached  home.  Yesterday  (Wednesday)  Sophia, 
nurse  and  baby  and  Miss  Lowell  dined  here,  and  staid  till 
evening. 

L.B.  on  his  way  to  Lancaster  this  morning  told  me  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  Cambridge  he  heard  there  was  a  little  of  an  uproar, 
among  some  of  the  scholars  last  night  but  he  did  not  know 
the  cause  or  the  end  of  the  tumult.  Lyman  Buckminster  is  very 
thin  in  his  person  and  is  told  by  his  Physician  that  his  complaint 
is  at  least  a  first  cousin  to  the  dyspepsia  and  that  he  must  gallop 
it  away.  Sophia  is  a  constant  attendant  in  St.  Paul’s,  and  of 
course  does  not  relish  the  plain  facts,  and  what  are  termed  by 
her  party  severe  sarcasms,  on  the  Episcopalians  contained  in 
the  letter  I  mentioned  to  you,  written  by  and  to  a  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  Her  father  has  a  Pew,  and  another  in  reserve  if  George 
chuses  to  occupy  it  on  his  return.  Miss  A.  Boott  begs  you  to  re¬ 
member,  that  she  has  written  one  letter  and  one  note,  and  as 
she  thinks  to  your  address,  though  you  have  not  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  either.  Mr.  Bigelow  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  on  their 
way  to  Brighton  Mount25  made  a  short  call  on  me.  He  hoped 
you  would  not  go  down  the  Rapids,  for  though  fifteen  years 
since  he  did,  he  still  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  danger  of  the 
passage  and  thought  it  better  to  avoid  it  altogether.  The  dis¬ 
tance  we  are  from  Niagara  undoubtedly  to  our  view  increases 
the  hazard,  but  before  this  time  your  curiosity  has  been  grati¬ 
fied,  and  that  too  without  the  loss  of  a  tooth,  a  limb,  or  suf¬ 
focation  by  the  spray.  Every  step  too  on  leaving  Niagara  brings 
you  nearer  home,  but  I  cannot  regret  your  having  quitted  it  for 
I  know  that  your  Tour  has  been  productive  of  more  pleasure 

23  Probably  Mrs.  Samuel  Pickering  Gardner  (Rebecca  Lowell),  1779-1853. 

24  Little  Mary  (called  Molly  Lyman)  was  evidently  part  of  the  time  in  Boston  with 
her  mother’s  family. 

25  Brighton  Mount  was  then  the  home  of  the  Pratts. 
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than  you  could  have  enjoyed  elsewhere,  beside  its  being  a  con¬ 
tinued  favor  to  us  all  after  your  return. 

My  letters  to  you  have  generally  been  directed  by  others 
whereto  I  cannot  say,  except  the  last  which  Theodore  forwarded 
to  Ballston,  where  the  newspapers  say  there  is  an  unusual  re¬ 
sort  of  people,  so  much  in  favor  of  those  who  only  want  to  see, 
even  if  you  have  only  time  for  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  merry  danc¬ 
ers  and  sober  water  drinkers.  I  hear  many  comments  on  the 
choice  Miss  Preble  has  made,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the  Capt. 
and  can  only  say  as  some  are  blamed  for  protracting  the  de¬ 
cision  of  such  affairs,  so  in  this  instance,  the  blame,  if  there  is 
any,  must  be  in  the  haste  with  which  it  has  been  concluded. 

The  party  at  Belmont  exhibited  a  great  and  an  amusing 
variety  of  characters  within  doors  beside  select  groups  on  the 
Lawn  and  in  the  Groves  not  of  the  young  and  romantic  only 
but  some  dignified  widows  and  sage  bachelors  were  seen  by 
“the  moon’s  pale  beams.”  Miss  Lowell  was  disappointed  in 
everything,  for  she  went  expecting  a  fairy  scene  of  enchantment, 
forgetting  that  mortals  in  want  of  ices  and  cold  ham  and  danc¬ 
ing  six  deep  composed  the  whole. 

Should  our  beloved  Carlos26  have  a  short  passage  what  de¬ 
light  awaits  him  at  the  Coronation.  Indeed  it  is  not  possible 
for  anyone  to  enjoy  the  crowd,  the  bustle  and  the  imposing 
pomp  of  the  day  more  than  he  will,  and  I  always  grudge  the 
laughing  hour  they  will  have  together  when  the  pageantry  of 
the  scene  has  gone  by.  Your  father  thinks  the  Queen  must  suc¬ 
cumb,  for  the  party  against  her  will  be  too  powerful  and  great 
in  characters  and  numbers  for  her  small  supporters  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  The  mob  may  draw  her  carriage  and  the  women  hail 
her  “innocent  blue  eyes,”  yet  they  cannot  prevail  in  Council 
or  do  away  the  written  documents  that  are  to  come  out  as  proofs 
against  her  conduct  while  abroad.  There  is  alloy  then  in  every 
state  and  we  pigmies  must  not  repine  that  the  sceptre  or  rod 
of  office  is  not  ours,  but  be  content  with  the  Molehill  which  is 
scarcely  pervious  to  any  eye  but  our  own. 

A.  Thorndike  has  returned  but  without  Cogswell.  His 

26  Her  son  Charles. 
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father’s  house  was  left  open  for  him,  but  except  the  two  ladies 
in  Beacon  Street  he  says  he  should  feel  he  was  in  a  City  of 
strangers,  not  a  brother  or  sister  to  receive  him,  and  barely  an 
acquaintance  to  take  him  by  the  hand.  Mrs.  Greenwood  and 
her  children  are  at  Wellington,  her  son  recruited  on  the  voyage, 
and  was  better  on  his  arrival  in  England.  They  work  with  the 
zeal  which  reformers  and  seceders  are  usually  stimulated  to, 
on  the  new  Church,  and  the  timbers  are  so  far  raised  as  to  be 
discernible  above  the  trees  that  intervene  between  us  and  the 
Plain. 

The  drought  has  injured  the  beauty  of  the  country  though 
less  in  the  Vale  than  in  many  other  places,  but  today  we  have 
been  refreshed  with  alternate  showers  and  sunshine,  and  our 
clouds  at  sunset  will  put  at  defiance  the  vaunted  tints  of  the 
Italian  sky.  But  for  the  said  showers  I  should  have  had  com¬ 
pany  to  tea,  Cousin  L.  having  expressed  a  wish  to  show  Mrs. 
Lothrop  and  the  President  the  garden.  The  expectation  of  see¬ 
ing  a  Cactus  flower  prevented  their  coming  the  two  preceding 
days.  We  also  are  to  have  two  flowers  but  not  so  early  as  those 
of  last  year,  but  still  before  you  can  possibly  reach  home.  Theo¬ 
dore27  will  set  out  on  Sunday  but  I  presume  his  letter  to  you 
contains  the  order  of  his  movements  as  far  as  he  can  do  them 
without  a  consultation  with  the  higher  powers  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Hudson. 

Theodore  off,  and  where  then  are  my  children?28  However, 
we  miss  George  most  for  him  we  saw  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  Theodore  only  once.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
Eliza’s  letters  nor  do  I  yet  hear  that  she  makes  any  complaints 
of  you  so  I  presume  you  do  not  give  more  trouble  than  any 
other  baby  of  17.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  kind  friends 
for  their  never  failing  attention  to  you,  and  I  trust  you  have 
not  to  learn  to  be  grateful.  You  will  have  cooler  weather  to  re¬ 
turn  in  which  will  give  Mr.  Boott  more  strength  and  the  jour¬ 
ney  altogether  will  no  doubt  restore  him  to  health. 

27  Theodore  was  soon  after  engaged  to  Miss  Henderson. 

28  All  the  children  were  then  away:  George  and  Charles  in  Europe,  Theodore  and 
Mary  on  a  trip  to  New  York  State.  William  had  died  the  year  before. 
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With  love  and  best  remembrances  to  all,  I  am  dearest  Mary, 

Your  L.  L. 

Betty  says  she  wants  to  see  you  and  so  does  Sandy  also.  They 
are  both  very  well  and  very  happy. 

Waltham,  7th  August,  1820. 

My  dear  Mary, — Friday  was  passed  with  our  dear  selves 
only.  Saturday  Mr.  Pratt  came  to  dinner,  and  as  the  Cactus  was 
to  open  that  night  Vayne  carefully  packed  it  up  and  I  sent  it  to 
the  Ladies  at  Brighton  Mount.  While  they  were  taking  their  tea 
it  expanded  and  they  with  great  delight  watched  its  progress  till 
one.  Mary  rose  again  at  four,  and  as  it  continued  in  the  same 
state  as  she  left  it  she  again  went  to  bed,  at  five  Mr.  Pratt  rose 
and  it  was  then  closed.  It  measured  nine  inches  across  and  was 
very  handsome.  There  is  still  another  bud  on  the  plant  but  I 
have  not  a  wish  to  see  it,  for  I  have  no  pleasant  associations  com¬ 
bined  with  those  whose  opening  I  witnessed  the  last  year. 

Miss  Lowell  only  dined  with  us  yesterday  though  the  day 
was  tempting  enough  to  bring  all  lovers  of  the  Country  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  Brother  T.  and  Mr.  Baldwin29  came  to  tea,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  that  Professor  Ticknor’s  library  had  been  entered, 
and  his  Coins  and  some  Books  taken  away.  Today  we  have  or¬ 
dered  Martha  to  put  a  Bed  in  the  Counting  Room  and  Bigelow 
from  Richardson’s  store  is  to  keep  guard  in  it  till  Theodore’s 
return,  for  I  trembled  for  the  profane  ladies  as  they  are,  and  the 
still  more  profane  Buonapartian  medals  in  the  Closet  by  the 
convenient  back  stairs.  You  I  suppose  will  start  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  your  locked  up  treasures,  but  they  are  safe  because 
watched  by  the  sly  eyes  of  the  spruce  widower.  Theodore,  you 
know,  looks  into  my  drawers,  and  wonders  at  the  want  of  every¬ 
thing  within,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  dread  from  thief  or 
thieves.  Today  Cousin  Nancy,  Sophia  and  Mr.  Lee  are  to  pass 
at  Nahant,  the  serpent  I  hope  will  amuse  them  by  showing  the 
rings  on  his  back  which  your  father  says  are  composed  only 
by  a  string  of  porpoises.  The  party  in  Mr.  Perkins’  house  are 
quite  satisfied  with  the  view  they  have  had  of  him  and  of  his 

~9  Her  brother-in-law. 
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identity  and  the  probability  of  its  being  the  same  lazy  beast 
that  was  seen  last  summer  near  Lynn  beach. 

I  rode  this  morning  to  Medford  to  see  Lucy  who  begs  to 
have  her  love  forwarded  to  you.  As  the  Brooks  are  very  full 
of  water,  I  looked  with  pleasure  to  see  it  expanded  in  a  large 
sheet,  near  the  fine  wood,  so  ornamental  to  a  certain  large 
House  near  the  Canal,  but  no  human  being  was  visible.  How¬ 
ever  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  lovers  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  shade  of  those  fine  trees,  or  paddling  in  a  boat  on  the  Stream 
while  “Cynthia  guides  the  way.”  The  State  of  New  York  is 
grand  in  its  natural  scenery,  great  in  its  commerce,  and  I  should 
be  content  to  have  Dr.  Freeman30  criticize  the  free  use  of  “ay” 
and  “os”  could  I  but  receive  the  gratification  you  have  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  it. 

Your  father  feels  some  anxiety  as  to  the  merit  of  a  certain 
affair.31 1  rest  satisfied  with  the  proper  and  fit  opinion  Theodore 
has  formed,  that  if  a  longer  delay  is  demanded,  the  affair  must 
from  that  moment  end.  All  the  world  would  say  so  too.  We 
hear  of  a  strange  mixture  of  people  at  the  Springs.  Your  little 
head,  I  know,  will  not  be  turned  as  the  vulgar  have  it,  by  a 
confusion  of  characters,  more  particularly  so  if  you  have  your 
coronet  comb  to  support  it.  One  can  easily  believe  the  suffering 
and  panting  ladies  endure  to  obtain  a  Coronet  when  so  small 
a  one  as  yours  can  give  so  much  anxiety  for  its  preservation. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  arrivals  from  Liverpool,  but  it  is 
not  yet  time  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  either  of  the  Charleses. 
We  have  delicious  weather  and  nights  so  cool  that  one  is  tempted 
with  an  additional  blanket  to  make  a  long  sleep.  The  wee  tots32 
continue  their  long  night  and  eke  it  out  with  a  large  piece  of 
the  morning. 

Your  father  is  surprised  that  I  should  give  you  items  relative 
to  my  domestics,  but  my  preface  to  you  announced  only  home 
affairs,  what  else  can  I  write?  I  am  not  like  him  romantic,  but 
on  the  contrary  one  of  your  straightforward  people,  who  never 

30  Probably  the  minister  of  King’s  Chapel. 

^  Miss  Henderson  evidently  long  delayed  her  engagement  to  Theodore. 

Her  granddaughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Lyman. 
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yet  saw  the  path  of  sentiment,  and  who  never  yet  appeared  in 
that  veil.  If  John  had  not  been  a  wanderer,  I  should  think  he 
had  caught  the  fashion  of  the  House,  for  he  too  intends  going 
South,  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  substitute  for  his  place  at  the 
sideboard  and  boot  room. 

This  it  is  probable  is  the  last  time  you  will  hear  from  me, 
for  after  this  every  step  must  bring  you  towards  home  and  I 
shall  not  know  how  to  direct  a  letter  to  you  had  I  any  novelty 
to  communicate  to  you.  I  left  a  space  for  Papa,  who  is  on  the 
wing  for  the  City,  but  he  says  he  has  nothing  to  write,  but  he 
fully  agrees  with  me  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  opposite  page. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Boott  is  well.  Love  to  all  of  your 
party,  and  kind  wishes  and  affectionate  adieu  to  you  and  the 
Col.  Major,  orator  and  lover.33 

Waltham,  Saturday,  August  12th,  1820. 

Papa  says,  my  dearest  Mary,  that  I  had  better  have  another 
letter  on  the  “stocks”  for  you,  but  before  it  departs  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  hear  that  you  have  drunk  water  enough  and  are  setting 
your  face  toward  Zion.  Your  letter  of  the  28th  from  Niagara, 
relating  your  mad  adventure  and  the  attempt  to  see  the  Cata¬ 
ract  by  moonlight,  with  one  from  Theodore,  full  of  anxiety  for 
his  present  honor  and  future  peace,  have  so  worried  your  father, 
that  I  earnestly  hope  your  next  will  be  dated  anywhere  but  at 
the  Falls,  and  that  Theodore  may  announce  Peace  and  good 
will  from  the  Party,  or  if  the  contrary,  an  assumption  of  his  own 
dignity  of  character,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  with 
humility  enough,  and  more.  With  his  talents  and  the  sphere 
he  has  marked  out  for  himself  he  has  nothing  to  dread  for  the 
future. 

We  too  have  been  drenched  with  rain,  and  if  a  cloud  rises  no 
bigger  than  a  hat  we  are  sure  of  having  the  walks  decomposed; 
but  for  this  extra  work  of  the  men,  we  have  the  most  refreshing 
verdure  you  ever  saw  at  this  season  of  the  Year.  My  Mother34 

33  The  lover  was  her  son  Theodore. 

34  My  great-great-grandmother  Williams,  whose  portrait  by  Stuart  is  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  interesting  to  have  a  definite  record  that  she  was  at  the  Vale. 
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and  sisters  unfortunately  made  their  visit  on  Tuesday  and  were 
confined  to  the  House  the  whole  day.  They  left  us  too  in  the 
rain,  because  they  would  not  disconcert  my  mother  by  keeping 
her  from  her  own  bed.  The  next  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Boott’s  company  to  dinner  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Everett, 
Sophia  and  father.  The  party  at  Nahant  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
though  larger  than  Nancy  expected  it  would  be,  but  the  hideous 
serpent  still  plays  the  coquet  and  they  were  not  gratified  with 
even  a  sight  of  his  or  her  black  eye. 

I  have  been  reading  the  modest  “Masque  of  Percy,”  said  to 
be  written  by  Stillhouse  of  New  Haven,  also  the  Club  Room 
but  I  have  no  taste  for  such  hyperbole.  Light  reading  is  well 
enough  for  my  age,  because  the  memory  retains  so  little,  but  I 
think  with  Mrs.  Ripley  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  Youth  with 
vigorous  intellect,  good  eyes  and  memory,  to  read  aught  but 
Books  that  give  instruction  and  truths. 

Sunday,  August  13th.  We  last  night  received  a  letter  from 
Theodore  dated  at  Albany,  on  the  high  and  happy  road  we  hope 
to  Belfield.  He  regrets  not  seeing  you  and  we  regret  your  not 
seeing  the  Dulcinea  of  his  party.  Your  father  has  written  to  him 
several  times  since  he  left  us,  and  he  prays  you  to  take  his  let¬ 
ters  from  the  office  at  Ballston  or  Saratoga  should  there  be  an 
office  there,  and  without  opening  bring  them  to  Waltham.  We 
cannot  account  for  your  not  receiving  my  letters,  as  yours  have 
been  regularly  received,  unless  at  some  of  the  offices  they  have 
the  Kentucky  fashion  of  throwing  them  into  a  Bushel,  and  when 
this  is  full  dispersing  them  to  the  winds,  or  to  the  Places  of 
their  destination. 

I  shall  expect  you  all  to  dinner,  so  let  us  know  when  you  are 
coming,  that  we  may  prepare  the  fatted  calf  and  hoist  the  white 
Flag,  as  a  signal,  and  summons  to  our  friends  here.  We  hear 
much  of  the  crowd  at  the  Springs,  and  I  think  it  was  wise  and 
prudent  in  Miss  H.  to  escape  the  further  gaze  of  800  eyes. 
The  lover,  though  used  to  all  the  variety  this  world  affords,  in 
Men  and  Women,  sights  and  shows,  never  before  found  him¬ 
self  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation. 

The  Bell  strikes  for  the  gathering  of  the  People.  I  too  go, 
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uncertain  of  being  instructed,  but  I  can  in  thought  go  back  to  the 
sweet  and  to  the  bitter,  and  wander  in  the  future  without  the 
clergyman.  Miss  Guild  told  Miss  Lowell  that  a  letter  of  a  later 
date  than  yours  from  Miss  Eliott,  mentioned  your  all  having 
been  down  the  ladder  in  all  safety,  so  far  your  father  is  relieved. 
I  am  glad  you  met  with  a  woman  so  sensible,  so  enthusiastic 
as  Miss  Storrow,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  affection  since 
our  first  melancholy  meeting  in  Mr.  Buckminster’s  sick  room. 
The  Buckminsters  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  with  me  in  your 
absence  and  still  intend  it,  in  their  vacation  but  I  shall  not  solicit 
their  society  for  I  wish  no  one  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  be  here. 
And  a  House  without  young  people,  has  but  few  attractions  for 
the  young  and  gay. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  hear  of  George,  neither  have  we  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  brother  Charles.  If  the  Coronation,  as  it  is  said, 
is  put  off  till  the  29th,  Eliza35  will  have  time  to  get  among  the 
busy  multitude  in  London.  Though  their  chance  of  seeing  will 
be  very  small  yet  they  can  partake  the  excitement  felt  by  a 
whole  nation,  whether  among  the  friends  of  the  King,  or  the 
Radicals.  Miss  Lowell  is  below,  and  desires  most  anxiously  to 
see  you  again,  the  children  also  send  kisses  and  their  wishes  to 
have  you  at  home  once  more.  Arthur  is  a  very  good  boy,  in 
being  diligent  at  school  and  has  the  favor  both  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ripley.  Mrs.  Boott  in  thus  drawing  to  the  end  of  her 
journey  must  feel  happy  to  see  you  all  in  good  health,  after  a 
journey  that  15  years  since  would  have  been  thought  hazard¬ 
ous  in  the  extreme.  When  brother  T.  made  the  same  tour,  they 
rode  part  of  the  time  in  wagons  and  from  Batavia  to  the  Falls 
it  was  a  gridiron  road,  and  through  woods  nearly  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  Our  kind  wishes  and  love  to  your  party  and  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  Affectionately  good  night. 

Boston,  Wednesday,  August  23rd,  1820. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while,  dearest  Mary,  to  write  you  a 
line,  as  by  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  presume  your  foot  will 
be  on  the  steps  of  the  Carriage  for  home,  Ann  having  told  me 

3j  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman  (Elizabeth  Otis). 
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just  now  that  she  had  written  to  her  Mamma  to  hasten  her  re¬ 
turn  as  Mary  continues  unwell  and  wishes  to  see  the  travellers. 
Dr.  Jackson  had  desired  Mary  to  be  kept  quiet,  so  I  refrained 
from  going  above  stairs  to  see  her.  I  think  she  will  be  better 
in  a  day  or  two,  Cousin  Mary  having  sat  with  her  yesterday 
some  time  and  finding  her  better  than  she  expected  to  see  her. 
They  received  letters  today  but  I  had  none  from  you.  Theodore 
has  not  yet  arrived,  though  he  is  expected  home  tonight.  Uncle 
Charles36  arrived  after  a  short  passage,  in  all  safety. 

I  brought  Elizabeth  to  Town  to  see  little  sister  who  now 
walks  without  the  aid  of  anyone’s  fingers.  Sophie  desires  her 
love  to  you,  and  will  come  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  return. 
You  will  after  this  make  no  more  stops  on  your  way  home,  in¬ 
deed  we  thought  you  were  to  return  through  Northampton  to 
avoid  the  Green  Mountains,  but  we  want  to  see  you  and  so  you 
do  but  get  home,  no  matter  which  way.  We  feel  too  that  it  is 
time  for  Theo  to  be  here,  for  it  is  some  gain  to  see  him  if  only  on 
the  Sunday.  I  have  heard  no  news  today.  We  are  all  well  and 
send  affectionate  remembrances  to  you  and  all  the  party.  The 
Horses  are  ready,  the  pens  worn  out,  the  ink  nearly  exhausted. 
Good-by. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Saunders ,  Salem 

Waltham,  November  nth,  1824. 

I  passed  the  summer,  my  dear  friend,  with  the  thought 
that  every  week  would  give  me  leisure  to  visit  you.  But  Mary 
was  repeatedly  from  home,  and  I  could  not  at  such  times  desert 
the  house,  at  other  times  the  grandchildren  were  here  and  re¬ 
quired  my  care.  Mrs.  Farrar  too  became  very  sick,  and  it  was 
in  my  power  to  aid  a  little  to  make  her  situation  easy,  and  as 
comfortable  as  one  could  be  who  had  suffered  through  a  long 
and  painful  decline.  The  autumn  brought  new  anxiety  for  Mary 
and  Lucy37  were  sick,  and  George38  preparing  to  depart  with  his 

36  Charles  Williams,  her  brother. 

Lucy  Lyman  Paine,  daughter  of  Olive  Lyman,  Theodore’s  oldest  daughter  by  his 
first  wife. 

33 

George  was  our  grandfather,  whose  first  wife  Elizabeth  Otis  was  very  ill. 
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wife.  In  the  midst  of  care  for  him,  my  Mother’s  illness39  de¬ 
manded  my  being  with  her.  I  witnessed  her  patient  resigna¬ 
tion  in  sickness  and  to  the  last  moment  saw  her  collected  and 
waiting  to  be  released  from  life.  Rare  it  is  for  one  past  the  age 
of  fourscore  to  be  taken  away,  as  I  may  say,  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness,  for  to  my  brothers  she  was  daily  so,  and  to 
some  one  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  family  a  constant  and  agreeable  com¬ 
panion.  With  the  grief  you  felt  at  the  death  of  your  excellent 
Mother,  you  too  had  the  consoling  thought  that  she  did  not  live 
to  be  burdensome  to  herself  or  to  others. 

Charles  will  tell  you  that  we  intend  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Town,  it  being  more  convenient  for  the  younger  Branch  of 
the  family,  and  we  go  to  a  house  better  built  for  the  winter 
season  than  the  one  we  quit.  I  do  not  like  to  make  a  promise  of 
any  sort,  but  if  no  unforeseen  calamity  takes  place  we  shall 
certainly  see  each  other  before  the  Spring  returns.  George,  I 
hear,  is  talking  of  a  voyage  to  India,  you  no  doubt  yield  to  his 
inclinations,  satisfied  that  one  will  be  sufficient  gratification  to 
his  mind,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation  the  merchants 
talk  as  though  the  present  was  not  the  favorable  moment. 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  family  and  believe  me 
to  be  ever  Your  affectionate  friend,  L.  Lyman. 

To  these  letters  of  Lydia  Williams  Lyman  it  is  interesting 
to  add  two  descriptions  of  the  Vale  written  later  but  referring 
to  the  early  twenties. 


From  Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Fife  of 
Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop 

[The  date  of  the  party  by  this  book  is  1823] 

Another  event  of  this  vacation  was  a  party  at  Mr.  Lyman’s 
in  Waltham.  The  occasion  was  a  most  brilliant  one.  It  was  at- 

^  Lydia  Lyman’s  mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Pickering  Williams,  died  October  21st,  1824, 
aged  eighty-eight  years. 
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tended  by  guests  not  only  from  this  vicinity,  but  from  the  whole 
Atlantic  seaboard ;  for  Newport  had  not  then  risen  to  fame, 
and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  were  largely  represented  by  the 
strangers  in  Boston  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  many  of 
them  were  there.  I  danced  but  once  that  evening,  as  I  preferred 
to  sit  and  talk  with  Mary  Buckminster  who,  of  course,  did 
not  dance.  But  I  did  dance  once,  with  Miss  Lucy  Paine,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Lyman  5  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and  my  neighbors  in  this  dance  were  Mr.  Clay  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Arthur  Middleton  of  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lee  of  Virginia. 

Extract  from  Susan  Quincy's  Letter 
to  Anna  C.  Lowell 

August  30th,  1881. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  determined  that  the  last  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  shall  not  flit  away  without  my  thanking  you  for  your  very 
pleasant  description  of  your  niece  and  her  lovely  family  at 
Waltham,  a  place  long  distinguished  for  its  cultivation.  I  never 
saw  it  but  twice,  once  I  walked  over  it  with  my  cousin,  Miss 
E.  A.  Gould,  some  sixty  years  since — a  year  or  two  afterwards 
I  drove  over  from  here  to  a  brilliant  party  given  for  Mary 
Lyman  (Mrs.  Eliot)  in  the  midst  of  her  belle-ship,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  term.  And  very  beautiful  she  looked  in  a  white  dress 
with  an  elegant  set  of  coral  ornaments  given  her  by  her  brother 
Charles  Lyman.  To  me  therefore  it  rises,  with  brilliant  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  house  and  grounds  and  of  a  very  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  three  pointed  arches  which  reflected  in  the  water  of 
what  then  appeared  as  a  river  had  a  very  pretty  effect — with 
bands  of  music,  and  ladies  in  full  dress,  with  their  attendant 
beaux. 

We  were  received  in  an  apartment  in  the  mansion  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  by  Mrs.  Lyman,  then  a  very  fine  looking 
woman,  with  two  lovely  little  girls  on  each  side  of  her,  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Lyman  by  his  first  marriage  with 
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Eliza  Otis,  while  Mary  stood  a  little  to  the  right  of  this  group 
to  receive  her  guests.  From  this  room  we  passed  into  a  hall,  an 
addition  to  the  house  with  high  ceiling,  and  a  very  effective 
painting  of  a  Sibyl  its  chief  ornament.  Here  we  danced  and 
passed  the  evening,  varied  with  walks  in  the  grounds.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,40  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Ritchie,  who 
had  then  just  returned  from  Europe  and  just  appeared  in  fash¬ 
ionable  society  with  a  double  eyeglass,  looking  pretty  awkward. 
However,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  fortune  and 
was  soon  engaged  to  Miss  Otis.  Waltzing  was  first  introduced 
that  evening  in  a  dance  called  the  Spanish  dance.  I  had  my 
cousin  Miss  Morton  and  my  sister  Sophia  and  some  New  York 
beaux  of  the  M.  family  with  me,  and  after  a  very  amusing 
evening  we  returned  to  our  house  in  Hamilton  Place  and  had 
a  serenade  from  a  returning  band  from  Waltham  sent  by  some 
gentlemen.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  memory,  not  one  of  the 
persons  I  saw  that  evening  are  now  to  my  knowledge  in  the 
land  of  the  living  except  my  brother  and  sister,  and  yet  the 
whole  scene  is  as  present  to  me  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday. 

In  addition  to  these  vivid  descriptions,  I  find  a  more  general 
one  given  by  Frances  R.  Morse41  and  referring  to  a  slightly 
later  period: 

Waltham  represented  to  my  Mother  in  her  girlhood  a  true 
earthly  paradise.  The  Mall  at  Uncle  James’s,  Mr.  Lyman’s 
woods  where  all  wild  flowers  grew,  Prospect  Hill,  the  Trapelo 
Road,  were  all  familiar  names  to  us  in  our  childhood,  as  Mother 
told  us  about  them.  The  many  young  cousins  were  constant 
companions,  and  from  that  companionship  sprang  lifelong 
friendships.  There  were  many  delightful  and  interesting  people 
then  living  in  Waltham,  and  from  letters  and  traditions  we 
know  that  among  them  was  friendship  and  good  company. 

Lydia  Lyman  died  April  30th,  1826  (after  losing  her  grand¬ 
son  Arthur  Wellesley  Lyman  on  February  24th,  1826). 

40  Soon  after,  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

41  Henry  and  Alary  Lee ,  Letters  and  Journalsy  2$6.  Privately  printed,  Boston,  1926. 
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Obituary  Notice  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman 
by  Eliza  Buckminster  (Mrs.  T.  Lee) 

[Copied  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time] 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  virtues  which  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia 
Lyman  possessed,  to  suffer  them  to  pass  away  without  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  from  those  who  knew  her.  Her  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order.  She  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  decision  and  firmness  of  purpose  united 
with  an  almost  unfailing  judgment  which  enabled  her  to  “dis¬ 
cern  the  right  and  yet  the  right  pursue.”  Did  others  know  what 
the  convictions  of  her  judgment  were,  they  also  knew  with 
what  undeviating  constancy,  with  what  untiring  patience  she 
would  persevere  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes.  She 
possessed  also  much  literary  taste,  and  an  enlarged  and  culti¬ 
vated  mind.  No  one  could  approach  her  without  feeling  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  high  and  noble  character ;  of  the  singleness  and 
purity  of  her  intentions,  of  the  directness  yet  refined  delicacy 
of  her  manners. 

But  her  intellectual  qualities  were  not  those  which  will  be 
longest  cherished  in  the  memory  of  her  friends.  They  will  love 
to  dwell  on  her  disinterestedness,  her  forgetfulness  of  self  in 
the  service  of  others,  her  silent,  quiet  yet  never-failing  interest 
in  the  conduct  and  happiness  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  her  daily 
intercourse.  It  was  not  by  kind  words  alone  she  evinced  her  in¬ 
terest  in  others.  Many  can  bear  witness  to  her  constant  faithful 
friendship  -y  to  the  unostentatious  but  effectual  operation  of  her 
bounty.  Yet  she  placed  so  little  value  on  her  own  good  deeds, 
that  the  expression  of  gratitude  seemed  to  pain  and  surprise  her. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Lyman  in  her  own  appropriate  sphere, 
her  home,  will  feel  that  this  is  a  faint  and  feeble  testimony  to 
her  worth,  that  “a  few  poor  words”  are  nothing  in  comparison 
to  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others. 
Sorrow  and  lingering  sickness  did  not  make  her  forgetful  of 
the  claims  upon  her,  or  call  for  the  indulgence  of  her  friends. 
She  passed  away  from  them,  serene  and  patient,  and  no  cloud 
came  over  the  sunset  of  her  life. 
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George  W.  Lyman  and  Elizabeth  G.  Otis 

MY  GRANDFATHER  GEORGE  WILLIAMS  LYMAN  AND  HIS  FIRST 

WIFE,  ELIZABETH  GRAY  OTIS 

George  Williams  Lyman,  born  December  4th,  1786,  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  died 
September  24th,  1880,  in  Waltham.  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Gray  Otis 
(sometimes  called  Elise  or  Eliza),  May  31st,  1810.  She  was  born  May 
31st,  1791  (married  on  her  nineteenth  birthday),  and  died  at  Saint  Croix, 
West  Indies,  December  20th,  1824.  Their  children  were: 

1.  George  Theodore ,  born  April  25th,  1811,  died  October  nth,  1819. 

2.  Arthur  Wellesley ,  born  March  28th,  1813,  died  February  24th,  1826. 

3.  An  infant ,  born  May  8th,  1815,  died  May  8th,  1815. 

4.  Elizabeth  Otis ,  born  July  29th,  1817,  married  Francis  Boott,  April  18th,  1844, 

died  June  12th,  1847. 

5.  Mary  Ellen ,  born  September  8th,  1819,  married  J.  Amory  Appleton,  June 

19th,  1840,  who  died  June  29th,  1843.  Mary  Ellen  Appleton  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Charles  S.  Arnold,  February  16th,  1856.  He  died  March  4th,  1856. 
Mary  E.  Arnold  died  May  29th,  1875. 

6.  George  Theodore  (2nd),  born  in  Paris,  December  23rd,  1821,  married  Sally 

Otis,  died  at  Milton  June  14th,  1906. 

Here  are  some  fragmentary  but  graphic  memories  of  Aunt 
Sarah  Pratt  Sears  about  her  beloved  father,  George  Williams 
Lyman:1 

My  father  never  told  us  much  of  his  own  life.  He  was  born 
in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  December  4th,  1786,  and  came  to  Bos¬ 
ton  when  he  was  about  three  years  old,  I  think.  His  father 
bought  the  place  in  Waltham,  and  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
he  went  to  school  in  Newton  and  that  he  used  to  walk  there 
and  back.  Later,  I  suppose,  he  went  to  the  Latin  School  in 
Boston  and  there  received  a  Franklin  Medal.  He  was  also  in¬ 
structed  by  his  half-cousin,  Mr.  Buckminster,2  and  graduated 
at  college  in  1806.  I  fancy  he  was  not  a  great  student.  He  was 
handsome,  rich,  and  sought  after,  I  imagine.  He  had  many 
friends,  and  used  to  go  fox-hunting  with  the  Aspinwalls,  passing 
the  night  with  them  in  the  house  still  standing  on  Aspinwall  Hill. 

1  From  the  Reminiscences  of  Sarah  Pratt  Sears,  written  for  her  children  in  1894  and 
later. 

2  The  Rev.  Joseph  Lyman  Buckminster. 
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He  used  to  have  gay  times  also  in  the  Codman  house  at  Lincoln. 
A  few  years  ago,  if  not  now,  the  little  house  was  standing  near¬ 
ly  opposite  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Brookline,  under  an  enor¬ 
mous  elm  tree,  a  stump  alone  now  left,  where  he  went  to  be  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  smallpox!  Many  a  time  he  pointed  it  out  to 
me  in  our  last  drives, — drives  so  pleasant  to  remember — dear, 
sweet,  tender,  loving  old  gentleman.  His  memory  is  the  most 
tender  I  have.  He  was  so  patient,  so  gentle,  so  uncomplaining, 
so  loving,  so  proud,  so  fond  of  us  all.  He  used  to  say,  “Oh, 
is  she  not  handsome,  my  Sally!”  No  one  else  ever  petted  me 
so  much.  If  he  was  ever  stern,  his  old  age  purified  by  sorrow 
was  most  sweet  and  gentle. 

After  he  left  college  he  went  into  the  shipping  business.  His 
father  proposed  to  give  him  twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
wise  mother  said,  “No,  give  him  ten  thousand  first,  he  will  lose 
it,  and  then  you  can  give  him  the  other  ten.”  It  was  so,  but  I 
think  he  made  money  rapidly  with  his  father  trading  with  Hol¬ 
land,  with  India,  and  in  the  Northwest  fur  trade.  Aunt  Lydia 
has  in  her  room  now  one  of  the  fur  blankets  bought  of  the 
Indians,  I  suppose  at  that  time.  How  different  trade  was!  How 
many  months  would  pass  between  the  orders  given  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  vessel  in  port!  I  have  seen  some  of  my  father’s 
business  letters,  letters  written,  perhaps,  to  an  uncle  in  Hol¬ 
land.3  Thence  the  ship  went  to  India  and  then  home  to  Boston 
— more  romantic  than  our  present  ways.  The  embargo  of  1812 
put  an  end  to  business,  and  their  ships  rotted  at  the  wharves. 

On  May  31st,  1810,  my  father  married  Elizabeth  Gray, 
daughter  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  man  for  whom  he  had  great 
admiration.  The  Otises  were  gay  people,  and  I  cannot  realize 
that  my  father  was  ever  intimate  with  them,  but  perhaps  he 
was  gay  too.  He  drove  tandem  to  Saratoga,  where  his  sweet¬ 
heart  was,  and,  I  fancy,  he  always  liked  pretty  girls  and  fine 
horses.  His  wife  was  a  quiet,  lovely  woman,  and  he  was  devoted 
to  her.  They  lived  in  various  houses,  on  Beacon  Street  near  the 
Athenaeum,  on  Winter  Street,  in  a  house  on  Beacon  Street  cor- 

Two  of  his  mother’s  brothers,  John  and  Francis  Williams,  were  bankers  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  in  Paris. 
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ner  of  Spruce  Street,  and  several  summers  they  lived  at  Oakley, 
then  owned  by  Mr.  Otis,  his  father-in-law.  My  father  always 
spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  garden  there,  and  I  fancy 
his  life  at  Oakley  was  pleasant. 

His  health  gave  out  in  1820  and  he  went  to  Europe,  leaving 
the  children  at  home  with  his  mother.  There  are  some  charming 
letters  of  hers  telling  him  about  them  and  the  home  news. 
I  wish  there  were  more  of  his  letters.  He  had  lost  two  children: 
his  eldest  son  George  from  an  accident,  and  a  baby  just  born. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  were  two  lovely  little  girls,  and  how 
hard  it  must  have  been  to  leave  them;  how  brave  was  his  wife 
to  go  with  him!  They  were  abroad  more  than  two  years,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  staying  a  good  while  in  England,  where,  when  in  Lon¬ 
don,  they  lived  with  an  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Williams.  He  was 
a  kind,  pleasant  man,  but  weak  in  character  perhaps,  and  he 
was  later  led  into  speculation  by  his  brother  Charles  and  lost 
all  his  fortune.  At  that  time  everything  seemed  prosperous ; 
much  business  I  think  was  done  through  him  and  his  brothers 
— some  of  whom  were  at  times  in  Amsterdam — and  the  Ly¬ 
mans,  and  they  sent  home  cattle,  fruit  trees,  the  purple  beech, 
I  think,  also  ornaments  as  gifts  to  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Some 
of  these  ornaments  are  still  about. 

Stuart  Newton  dined  often  with  Uncle  Sam  Williams,  and 
painted  for  him  the  head  of  Scott  which  we  own.  Lucky  it  was 
saved!  His  things  when  he  failed  must  have  been  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion,  we  think.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  portrait  of  my  father 
by  Stuart.  How  I  wish  we  knew  where  it  is  and  could  get  it! 
In  the  paper  the  other  day  there  was  an  account  of  one  of  the 
two  original  portraits  of  Washington  by  Stuart  bought  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Williams  and  now  owned  by  the  family  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe. 

As  Aunt  Sarah’s  reminiscences  tell,  George  Theodore  Ly¬ 
man,  Grandpa’s  oldest  boy  of  eight  years,  was  accidentally  killed 
in  October  1819,  on  the  Boston  Common  by  being  hit  with  a 
baseball  bat.  When  in  1820  George  Williams  Lyman  and  Eliza- 
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beth  went  abroad  it  meant  leaving  their  three  children,  Arthur 
Wellesley,  seven  years  old,  little  Elizabeth,  just  under  three, 
and  baby  Mary  Ellen,  under  a  year.  Theodore  and  Lydia  wel¬ 
comed  them  into  the  Vale,  where  sixty-six  years  later  my  mother 
and  father  took  for  all  his  upbringing  the  grandson  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lyman  Boott,  aged  one  year.  So  the  Vale  keeps  its  tender 
hospitality.  Here  is  Elizabeth’s  sad  little  note  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mary  Lyman,  probably  written  just  before  they  sailed: 

I  was  very  sorry,  dear  Mary,  to  have  missed  seeing  Mother 
and  yourself  when  you  called  yesterday,  though  I  believe  this 
sad  parting  word  is  best  said  on  paper.  Say  it  for  me  to  our 
parents,  with  my  most  affectionate  remembrance  to  them  both, 
and  thanks  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  attention  to  us.  Kiss 
my  babes  for  me,  and  one  for  yourself,  dearest  Mary,  and  write 
me  as  often  as  you  can.  Good-by,  Elise. 

I  send  you  a  little  purse  as  keepsake. 

Airs.  George  W.  Lyman  to  Alary  Lyman 

Rotterdam,  August  4th,  1820. 

If  you  are  not  too  much  taken  up  with  Ballston  and  its  pleas¬ 
ures,  my  dear  Mary,  perhaps  you  may  like  to  join  us  in  a  part 
of  our  tour  through  Holland,  but  I  promise  that  we  are  well, 
and  that  I  have  nothing  very  entertaining  to  relate,  so  that  if 
the  aforesaid  scenes  are  very  captivating  you  may  safely  lay 
my  letter  by  till  a  more  leisure  moment.  We  left  Amsterdam 
this  morning  at  six  o’clock  and  the  only  subject  of  regret  was 
the  parting  with  our  good  Captain  Bacon,  who  also  departed 
for  his  station  at  St.  Helder  whence  he  hopes  to  be  off  by  the 
1 2th  or  15th,  but  these  Dutchmen  are  so  measured  in  all  their 
movements  he  will  be  puzzled  to  hasten  them.  Like  their  own 
sluggish  canals  they  move  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour. 

We  breakfasted  at  Haarlem,  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Coster,  the  inventor  of  printing,  for  its  organ,  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Europe,  and  for  the  desperate  resistance 
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it  made  to  the  Spaniards  in  1572.  Haarlem  possesses  attractions 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  neat  and  pretty  town,  though  like  most  of 
those  in  Holland  of  a  gloomy  appearance.  It  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  fine  tulips,  and  as  being  the  place  where  Lin¬ 
naeus  formed  his  system.  The  road  thence  to  the  Hague  and 
from  that  city  again  to  Delft,  possesses  much  beauty  though 
from  its  extreme  sameness  it  naturally  becomes  tiresome. 

My  love  to  Grandma  Williams,  and  tell  her  I  should  have 
written  her  an  account  of  our  gracious  reception  at  Finsbury 
Square  [where  her  sons  Sam  and  Charles  lived]  but  that  I 
thought  it  best  to  wait  until  I  could  see  Mr.  Frank  Williams, 
who  is  in  Brussels.  We  leave  this  city  tomorrow  morning  for 
Antwerp,  thence  to  Brussels  and  Waterloo  of  course,  indeed  this 
prospect  has  I  believe  alone  supported  Charles  in  Holland. 
Every  inch  of  our  route  now  becomes  interesting  from  the 
scenes  acted  upon  it  as  well  as  in  our  own  in  former  days,  and 
could  I  be  regaled  by  a  letter  from  home  I  should  anticipate 
great  pleasure,  as  it  is  I  think  only  of  reaching  England  and 
there  finding  some.  My  love  to  Father,  Mother,  Theodore,  and 
babes.  Goodnight.  E.  G.  L. 

Postscript  by  G.  W.  Lyman  to  his  father  Theodore  Lyman 

This  will  inform  you  of  our  route  thus  far.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  remain  longer  in  Amsterdam.  I  fear  the  tea 
will  prove  inferior,  and  of  course  sell  low.  Coffee  worth  16 
shillings,  supplies  small.  Business  steady  and  sales  regular,  dlls. 
3  pr.  ct.  Exchange  on  England  about  10  per  cent.  No  specie 
in  the  ship  for  you  because  it  can  be  bought  as  well  in  London 
and  Mr.  H.  must  charge  interest  on  the  advance  which  you 
do  not  require.  Thus  far  we  have  been  much  amused  with  our 
journey  to  Holland,  but  at  the  same  time  willing  to  leave,  a  flat 
country  soon  wearies  and  one  dyke  or  canal  shows  you  the 
whole.  I  hope  my  babies  [corrected  to  children]  are  well  and 
are  rather  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you  and  Mother  than  trouble. 

G.  W.  L. 
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Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman  to  Mary  Lyman 

London,  August  23rd,  1820. 

My  dear  Molly, — We  are  just  about  setting  off  for  Chelten¬ 
ham  by  the  way  of  Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  Windsor.  There  we 
intend  passing  a  week,  drinking  these  so-celebrated  waters  and 
seeing  people,  thence  for  Wales,  but  I  trust  the  weather  will 
become  a  little  more  genial  or  I  shall  not  remain  long  among 
the  mountains.  This  is  I  doubt  not  a  fine  climate  to  those  who 
are  used  to  it,  there  are  so  few  extremes,  but  it  is  too  cold  to 
please  me.  There  has  not  been  an  evening  since  we  were  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  which  one  could  sit  with  the  windows  open,  and  but 
two  warm  days  since  I  reached  Europe,  and  these  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  O.  Thorndike  and  Coggswell  arrived  yesterday  from 
Leith  and  dined  with  us.  They  embark  for  Boston  about  the 
first  of  September.  Cogs  the  same  agreeable  rattle  as  formerly. 
Our  mode  of  life  is  very  domestic  and  pleasant.  We  usually 
pass  the  morning  in  seeing  sights  and  dine  at  six  with  one  or  two 
agreeable  friends.  As  our  object  was  health  and  amusement  we 
have  avoided  all  large  parties  and  for  that  reason  have  found 
it  necessary  to  withhold  our  letters.  One  must  be  devoid  of 
taste  and  curiosity  not  to  find  great  funds  of  amusement  and 
even  interest  in  Europe,  but  they  are  scenes  which  take  no  hold 
upon  the  heart  while  memory  is  pointing  homeward,  and  as 
the  motive  of  our  voyage,  my  husband’s  health,  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  fully  and  shortly  accomplished,  I  can  have  no 
motive  to  prolong  our  stay  beyond  the  first-mentioned  time.  I 
feel  here  as  if  I  were  striving  for  every  opportunity  to  make  the 
time  pass  rapidly. 

Kean  is  now  playing  all  his  best  characters  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America.  I  saw  him  on  Monday  in  Lear,  but  the 
play  has  been  so  completely  spoiled  in  adapting  it  for  the  stage 
that  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  his  acting.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself  the  coming 
winter.  How  many  times  have  I  wished  Sophia  and  yourself  at 
my  side  to  hear  your  exclamations  of  wonder  and  pleasure.  The 
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scenes  I  have  visited  and  am  to  visit  would  then  be  doubly 
interesting. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  loneliness  amidst  the  crowds  of  this 
gigantic  city  when  you  look  around  and  meet  not  one  well- 
known  face  or  the  glance  of  recognition  from  an  individual  of 
the  countless  throng  that  passes  you.  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  apparent  inattention  to  what  is  going  on  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  individuals  of  the  crowd.  Everyone  is  thinking  of 
his  own  business,  no  one  observes  you,  a  strange  face  is  no  novel 
sight,  and  attracts  no  attention,  the  torrent  runs  steadily  on  right 
and  left  without  much  jolting  or  interruption  excepting  where  a 
print  shop  collects  a  crowd  about  its  windows,  or  a  ballad  singer 
puts  in  her  claim  for  a  few  halfpence.  I  have  heard  much  of 
the  annoyance  from  beggars  in  London  but  have  not  seen  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  beset  you  upon  the  Continent.  And  here  at 
least  they  present  somewhat  in  appearance  to  challenge  com¬ 
passion,  while  there  it  is  exercised  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  profession 
by  the  young  and  healthy. 

I  have  sent  my  mother  a  few  rough  minutes  of  our  route, 
which  she  will  show  you  if  you  wish,  but  do  not  let  anyone  out 
of  the  family  read  anything  I  may  write.  Kiss  my  sweet  babes 
for  me.  I  suppose  Anna  is  beginning  her  claim  for  her  pet,  our 
mothers  will  manage  these  things,  I  feel  no  solicitude  myself 
as  I  know  they  are  equally  well  off  in  either  mansion.  I  hope 
my  son  is  attentive  to  his  school,  and  that  I  soon  shall  have  a 
letter  from  him.  Affectionate  remembrances  to  Parents  and 
Theo.  if  he  is  not  too  much  taken  up  to  think  of  us.  Write  me 
a  long  account  of  Ballston  and  all  you  saw  and  heard  there. 
Yours  affectionately,  E.  G.  L. 


Finsbury  Square,  London. 
November  3rd,  1820. 

I  was  startled  on  awaking  this  morning,  my  dearest  Molly, 
to  find  my  room  as  I  imagined,  quite  full  of  smoke,  which  how¬ 
ever  soon  proved  to  be  what  I  have  not  yet  seen  before,  a 
London  fog.  You  can  scarce  conceive  of  the  peculiarity  of  this 
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atmosphere,  a  dingy  yellow  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
ever  and  anon  shows  itself  like  a  ball  of  fire  suspended  in  the 
air.  We  are  in  a  large  open  square  with  a  southeast  aspect  and 
three  large  windows  in  the  drawing-room,  and  yet  it  is  with 
no  small  difficulty  I  write  you.  I  was  delightfully  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Uncle  Charles  Williams  with  a  handful  of 
letters.  Indeed  these  arrivals  are  I  think  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life,  for  now  that  all  solicitude  for  my  husband’s  health 
is  quite  done  away,  I  revert  with  more  frequency  and  greater 
longing  to  dear  home  and  its  inmates.  I  am  fully  convinced 
from  the  result  that  George’s  illness  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
mental  distress  and  anxiety,  and  time  and  change  of  scene  have 
given  him  a  roundness  of  visage  which  reminds  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams  of  my  brother  Harry’s  appearance.  Thank  our  dear 
mother  for  me,  for  her  kind  letter  and  account  of  my  babes. 

I  am  truly  delighted  to  hear  of  our  good  Captain  B’s  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  He  has  laid  us  under  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  and  the 
noble  ship  too  where  I  passed  some  pleasant,  a  few  anxious,  and 
many  weary  hours.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  be  so  well  accom¬ 
modated  upon  our  homeward  bound  voyage.  But  one  great  care 
is,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence,  removed  from  my  mind,  my 
husband’s  health,  and  all  other  considerations  seem  trifling.  I 
have  frequently  ventured  a  few  hints  to  our  young  fellow 
traveller  upon  the  strength  of  my  commission  from  home, 
which  (though  received  with  perfect  good  humor,  and  I  may 
also  add  acted  upon),  I  have  sometimes  feared  might  weary  one, 
who  is  not  much  actuated  by  what  is  due  to  the  mere  forms  of 
society,  and  which  therefore  might  appear  to  him  gratuitous.  He 
acknowledges  however  an  attention  to  the  forms  to  be  essential 
to  a  gentleman — though  sometimes  wearisome,  and  a  little  more 
acquaintance  with  them  with  such  a  heart  and  a  sound  head 
(within)  will  set  all  right  I  need  hardly  say. 

I  shall  attend  to  all  your  commands  personally,  and  if  my 
new  sister-in-law5  will  trust  to  my  taste  for  her  “china”  or 

6  Charles  Lyman,  her  young  brother-in-law,  who  loved  her  devotedly. 

0  Theodore  Lyman’s  bride. 
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“ottomans”  I  will  endeavor  to  please  her.  We  are  preparing 
for  our  departure  which  will  take  place  within  ten  days.  You 
have  I  find  all  the  public  prints  therefore  can  judge  of  the 
Queen’s6  case.  Thinking  people  who  are  uninfluenced  by  party 
feeling,  consider  her  witnesses  just  keeping  clear  of  accusation. 
She  seems  with  all  her  faults,  to  be  an  acknowledged  kind  and 
beneficent  mistress,  and  her  dependents  are  from  that  motive  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  and  again  considering  her  husband’s  character 
they  view  her  as  an  injured  and  oppressed  woman,  parentless, 
childless,  husbandless,  and  without  any  natural  friend  to  espouse 
her  cause.  Thus  are  the  good  as  well  as  many  of  the  bad  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart  enlisted  on  her  side,  that  conduct  which 
appears  to  us  unfeminine  and  bold,  they  say  is  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  being  forced  to  assert  her  own  rights. 

I  am  doubtful  if  any  of  our  ladies  have  seen  as  much  of  Lon¬ 
don  as  myself.  I  have  trudged  to  Wapping,  Billingsgate,  and 
Mayfair,  as  well  as  Hyde  Park,  Grosvenor  Square,  Regent’s 
Place,  and  Piccadilly.  I  have  walked  over  the  bridges  and  rowed 
under  them,  ridden  to  Hackney,  Highgate,  and  Hampstead, 
and  pushed  through  the  crowd  in  Oxford  Street,  Holborn,  and 
the  Strand,  at  the  Docks,  Customhouse  alien  office  where  I 
am  noted  as  a  “dark  complexioned  lady.”  I  have  in  vain  looked 
around  for  any  of  the  better  sort  of  my  own  sex.  And  I  have 
now  under  consideration  whether  I  shall  complete  the  whole 
by  going  on  Thursday  next  to  a  Lord  Mayor’s  ball  which  is 
annually  given  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Hal  at  the  Mansion  House 
at  the  installation  of  the  new  mayor.  I  have  felt  the  confidence 
of  being  unknown,  and  with  G.  on  one  side,  Charles  Williams 
on  the  other,  and  Charles  Lyman  behind,  could  have  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  insult,  and  I  fondly  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  reunited,  the  traveled  portion  of  the  family  may  be¬ 
guile  a  winter’s  evening  with  their  chat,  amusing  the  old,  at 
the  moment  of  feeling  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  and 
exciting  the  curiosity  and  pleasure  of  those  with  whom  life  is 
still  strewed  with  pleasures. 


6  Queen  Caroline. 
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George  W.  Lyman  to  his  Mother ,  Lydia  Williams  Lyman 

Paris,  J anuary  4th,  1821. 

My  Mother, — The  longer  I  remain  in  this  city  the  more  I 
am  convinced  of  the  folly  of  people  in  good  health  leaving  a 
good  home  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wonders  of  the  Old 
World,  when  there  is  scarcely  a  person  who  will  not  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  a  foreign  land  is  the  sight 
of  one  of  your  countrymen,  and  even  now  a  file  of  the  Daily 
Advertiser  is  more  gratifying  than  the  Louvre  with  all  its  fine 
pictures,  etc.  And  yet  you  may  think  it  very  strange  that  for  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  been  debating  with  myself  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  passing  another  year  in  Europe.  But  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  this  should  be  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that 
E’s  health  is  so  firmly  established  as  it  ought  to  be  and  perhaps 
would  be  by  another  year  of  traveling,  and  it  will  require  some 
time  to  regain  the  fat  both  of  us  acquired  in  England  and  to 
confirm  it  in  such  manner  that  it  shall  not  all  run  away  in  five 
or  six  weeks.  However,  we  are  now  both  very  well  and  gaining, 
I  think,  more  of  that  fat  which  is  a  very  comfortable  matter. 
I  am  desirous  of  living  next  summer  and  autumn  in  the  fruit- 
lands  of  the  South,  and  besides  as  we  are  now  unsettled  and 
have  the  means  in  our  hands  we  should  regret  after  our  return 
not  having  done  more  than  it  is  possible  between  now  and  next 
June.  I  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the  French  language  and  as  I 
hope  to  live  like  a  gentleman  in  future,  I  feel  bound  to  make 
some  efforts  to  acquire  it,  in  order  that  my  children  may  not 
suffer  the  same  inconvenience  should  they  ever  require  the 
use  of  this  tongue. 

Whether  we  remain  over  1821  depends  so  much  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  you  can  make  for  us,  and  the  events  which  may  take 
place,  that  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  indeed  to  come  to  a 
decision  at  present.  I  feel  perfectly  easy  on  account  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  for  they  probably  are  as  happy  and  certainly  have  a  better 
place  to  live  in  than  I  could  give  them,  but  as  you  must  have 
the  care  of  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  and  just  to 
you,  to  give  you  that  charge  for  so  long  a  time.  You  will  write 
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what  arrangements  you  can  make  for  them,  and  I  think  that  it 
will  depend  on  your  letters  whether  we  remain  or  not.  I  hope 
the  little  dogs  have  so  much  interested  you  so  far  as  to  give 
some  pleasure  with  the  trouble  necessary  in  the  management  of 
such  young  children.  Betty’s7  nurse  I  know  has  been  a  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  servant  to  that  child  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  her  to  continue  so. 

We  at  present  live  very  quietly  and  rather  a  dull  life  in  this 
gay  city,  the  weather  has  not  been  pleasant  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  lions  of  Paris  and  the  environs.  Charles  and  myself 
are  working  at  French,  which  occupies  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
diminishes  very  much  the  pleasures  we  might  otherwise  enjoy. 
There  are  many  Americans  here,  and  they  form  a  pleasant  so¬ 
ciety.  Mr.  W.  Irving  is  writing  it  is  said  for  the  press,  and  I 
hope  he  will  not  fail,  for  his  Sketch  Book  and  History  of  New 
York  are  very  much  read  and  praised. 

I  perceive  in  the  agricultural  report  mention  made  of  long- 
wooled  sheep.  Do  you  know  that  those  I  sent  are  or  should  be 
of  that  species?  I  wish  you  to  have  them  taken  good  care  of, 
and  of  their  progeny,  and  should  they  prove  troublesome,  some 
farmer,  Mr.  Williams  perhaps,  would  like  them  and  keep  them 
in  shares.  I  have  ordered  some  of  the  English  hares  to  be  sent 
you  for  the  London  packet  to  take  the  place  of  your  rabbits.  By 
this  mail  I  send  Father  a  coat  which  I  have  had  made  for  him, 
which  does  not  please  me  in  all  respects  but  it  is  too  late  to 
alter  now,  and  a  veil  for  yourself,  both  of  which  will  you  accept 
from  me  as  a  small  token  of  my  remembrance  on  this  first  of  the 
New  Year. 

Charles8  is  at  a  'pension — to  learn  French — he  pays  300  francs 
per  month  for  tuition  and  board.  Cheap  enough,  but  he  is  rather 
weary.  When  we  are  together  so  much  English  is  used,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  learn  French,  but  I  think  he  will  soon  re¬ 
turn  to  us.  He  is  very  well  and  as  steady  and  honest  as  ever. 
I  have  written  so  much  about  the  folly  of  seeking  comfort  or 
pleasure  far  from  one’s  home,  that  you  will  either  believe  that 
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we  have  been  much  disappointed  in  our  visit  here  or  else  that 
I  am  quite  homesick.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  are  correct, 
for  I  think  that  we  have  so  far  passed  the  time  pleasantly  and 
have  received  as  much  attention  as  we  should  expect.  But  to 
me  there  is  nothing  so  unwelcome  as  the  necessity  one  is  obliged 
to  suffer  of  delivering  letters  of  introduction,  and  where  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  which  you  must  conform,  I  sometimes  think  it 
better  to  have  none  of  them  to  deliver. 

Eliza  sends  a  gown  for  Betty.  The  little  girls  here  are  dressed 
with  taste  and  look  beautifully,  and  I  want  you  to  dress  my 
Betty  with  the  long  waists  which  at  the  same  time  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  more  comfortable  to  the  child,  improve  the 
person,  and  after  a  short  time  look  better,  and  with  the  short 
petticoats  and  trousers  and  French  shoes,  they  can  then  play 
hoop  like  boys.  The  bad  weather  for  the  last  four  weeks  has 
kept  within  doors  all  the  fine  children  we  used  to  see  daily 
playing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  This  place  is  superb, 
laid  out  in  broad  walks  planted  with  trees  but  having  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  garden  but  a  few  small  patches  of  grass  and 
flowers.  It  is  an  oblong  square  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing 
as  high  as  the  park  paling,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  takes  me  with  my  long  strides  sixteen  minutes  to  walk 
round  it  inside  the  railing. 

It  is  under  military  rule  and  no  ill-dressed  persons  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter,  indeed  you  see  soldiers  all  over  Paris,  every¬ 
thing  is  transacted  in  military  style,  at  the  theatres,  markets,  in 
the  street,  all  goes  on  by  file.  The  police  is  military,  as  well  as 
civil,  and  these  French  people  in  Paris  show  the  necessity  there 
is  of  an  absolute  government  and  one  is  sometimes  induced 
to  suppose  that  they  require  another  Napoleon  to  satisfy  or 
rather  curb  their  fierce  arbitrary  tyrannical  spirits.  The  royal¬ 
ists  or  the  ministers  have  at  this  time  a  large  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  I  think  of  two  thirds,  and  their  power 
is  getting  stronger  and  more  sure.  Nothing  will  destroy  the 
present  order  of  things  if  the  weakness  and  bigotry  of  the  royal 
family  do  not  push  measures  odious  to  the  nation,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  ceremonies  and  convents,  which  they 
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have  lately  shown  some  disposition  to  do.  Religion  in  France 
no  longer  exists,  the  people  at  large  care  nothing  about  it,  and 
it  is  confined  now  to  the  professors  and  priests.  I  have  attended 
at  several  Catholic  churches  while  mass  and  prayer  were  mak¬ 
ing,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  feel  any  other  impression  than 
veneration  of  the  magnificent  buildings  and  disgust  at  the  miser¬ 
able  superstition  and  puerility  of  the  ceremonies. 

I  wrote  you  sometime  since  about  Charles.  He  has  come  to 
Europe  so  fresh  from  your  farm  that  with  his  native  diffidence 
and  romantic  notions  of  liberty  and  honesty  and  all  such  non¬ 
sense,  that  I  fear  he  will  not  reap  all  the  advantages  a  young 
man  of  his  good  sense  and  capacity  ought  to  acquire.  You  should 
constantly  urge  him  to  attend  to  his  manners  and  appearance, 
to  walk  erect,  speak  louder,  and  above  all  to  polish  himself 
by  rubbing  off  the  rust  of  a  college  life  and  the  square  corners 
which  most  young  men  have  in  their  gristle.  If  we  conclude  to 
remain  another  year  I  shall  keep  him  with  us,  and  I  think  you 
should  advise  him  to  return  at  the  same  time,  as  two  years  in 
Europe  are  full  long  enough  for  anyone  from  our  country  to 
remain  unless  one  should  wish  to  remain  here  for  life,  and  lose 
all  partiality  for  you  in  Boston.  From  what  I  write  you  do 
not  infer  anything  but  that  I  mean  to  say  he  indulges  himself 
too  much  in  the  way  of  life  usual  at  Waltham  with  him,  for 
there  is  not  a  better  tempered,  well-beloved  amiable  fellow  in 
France,  but  directions  from  you  if  you  have  the  inclination  to 
write  them  will  be  useful  to  him.  Advise  him  to  read  with  more 
attention,  to  adorn  his  mind  and  not  neglect  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  body  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  gentleman  and 
conduce  so  much  to  his  own  comfort  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
others.  Ever,  George. 

Mrs.  George  W.  "Lyman  to  Mary  Lyman 

Paris,  Jan.  5th,  1821. 

Dear  Mary, — I  send  by  this  vessel  some  bonbons  and  gew¬ 
gaws  for  the  babes,  but  all  these  things  being  in  a  foreign  tongue 
will  hardly  amuse  much.  Little  Bess  can,  however,  look  at  her 
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vases  and  images ,  Arthur  must  have  a  share  of  the  latter  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  his  games.  Betty’s  dress  will  be  in  time  for  a 
spring  promenade  dress.  The  rest  of  the  cloth  and  trimming  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  to  the  other  darling.  Arthur  shall  have 
some  European  garments  when  I  get  his  measure. 

Charles  writes  you  I  suppose  that  he  has  manfully  deserted 
our  pleasant  lodgings  for  a  'pension ,  where  he  hears  nothing  but 
French,  a  sort  of  Rasselasian  family  who  have  never  been  be¬ 
yond  the  barriers  of  Paris  and  scarcely  beyond  their  own  walls 
and  whose  ideas  of  men  and  things  make  their  young  inmate 
appear  quite  a  worldly  man.  He  thinks  he  shall  persevere 
another  month,  but  the  germs  of  ennui  are  already  taking  root. 
I  keep  his  chamber  in  readiness.  I  cannot  as  yet  express  any 
opinion  of  Paris  for  my  husband  retains  his  old  aptitude  at  tak¬ 
ing  cold,  which  renders  him  feverish,  and  we  are  so  well  we  are 
unwilling  to  run  any  risks  by  going  about.  But  next  month  they 
say  the  spring  opens,  and  then  we  shall  push  about  and  see  what 
is  to  be  seen.  I  am  anxious  to  be  travelling  again  for  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  we  are  better  for  it  than  staying  in  cities  and  going  to 
stupid  dinner  parties.  We  were  all  three  of  us  on  our  arrival 
from  Wales  fatter  than  since  early  youth. 

’Tis  amusing  to  see  how  totally  the  gardens,  of  late  so  gay 
and  crowded,  are  deserted  by  the  visits  of  old  Boreas,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Tuileries  basins,  at  each  of  which  are 
stationed  four  or  five  lusty  fellows  who  with  wooden  mallets 
break  the  ice  as  fast  as  it  freezes  to  prevent  it  from  bursting  its 
marble  barriers.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  tell  them  that  a  Yankee 
with  a  hatchet  would  do  the  work  of  all  of  them  in  two  hours ; 
but  I  suppose  they  would  reply,  as  one  of  our  postillions  did 
whom  George  wished  to  teach  to  harness  his  horses  so  that  they 
might  draw  the  carriage  as  well  as  their  own  braces ,  “Mais  nous 
ne  faisons  pas  comme  cela,  Monsieur,  ce  n’est  pas  la  coutume, 
ce  n’est  pas  la  coutume.”  The  fireplaces  too  seem  destined  only 
to  warm  the  chimney ,  and  as  it  is  the  “coutume,”  the  guests  must 
freeze. 

The  vast  influx  of  English,  however,  bring  slowly  their  cus¬ 
toms,  for  they  must  have  comfort  wherever  they  go — ’tis  to 
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them  our  thanks  are  due  for  having  a  carpet  upon  the  slippery 
stone  floors,  and  were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  that  they 
would  have  the  credit  I  doubt  not  we  should  find  more  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  their  neighborhood.  One  can  hardly  wonder, 
however,  that  they  are  so  sore  upon  the  subject,  the  French  have 
great  reason  not  to  love  them;  respect,  admire  and  envy  them 
they  must,  and  were  both  characters  amalgamated  together, 
both  would  in  my  humble  opinion  be  gainers.  We  are  all  for 
improving  human  nature,  however;  everyone  thinks  he  could 
effect  that  which  no  one  has  yet  compassed. 

A  Happy  New  Year  and  good  night.  Love  to  all.  Eliza. 

The  little  shoes  have  just  come  in,  and  are  I  am  afraid  as 
much  too  small  for  my  eldest  daughter  as  the  robe  is  too  large, 
but  it  is  all  guess  with  me  and  if  they  do  not  do  for  her  they 
may  suit  her  cousin  Sophia,  who  has  a  more  genteel  foot,  or 
perhaps  little  Molly.  I  hope  you  like  your  dress,  they  are  all 
the  rage  here.  It  must  have  a  very  long  waist,  short  full  sleeves 
and  a  white  satin  girdle  like  Betty’s.  Bosom  and  shoulders  well 
covered,  for  the  French  do  not  strip  like  the  English.  Let  me 
have  your  measure  for  some  shoes  in  the  spring. 

June  4th,  1821. 

Dear  Mary, — Theo’s  various  appendages  of  housekeeping 
are  merely  waiting  a  conveyance  and  if  I  was  a  little  tired  of  see¬ 
ing  them  before  packed,  I  am  much  more  so  of  passing  every 
time  I  go  in  or  out  the  big  bales  in  the  anteroom  and  thinking 
how  much  he  is  probably  wanting  them.  The  silver  is  shipped  by 
a  vessel  for  New  York  but  fancy  articles  and  china  run  so  great 
a  risk  by  being  unpacked  there  that  George  has  preferred  wait¬ 
ing  a  week  or  two  longer  and  sending  them  by  a  vessel  which  is 
to  go  direct.  I  hope  Theo  will  be  pleased  with  our  purchases. 
The  prices  may  appear  high,  but  before  bespeaking  anything 
we  convinced  ourselves  that  cheaf  articles  were  not  worth  the 
expense  of  sending. 

The  French  have  a  faculty  of  making  things  look  pretty  that 
have  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  here  such  frippery  is  well  enough 
as  they  shine  for  their  day,  and  the  fashion  is  constantly  chang- 
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ing.  But  a  sea  passage  tests  their  frailty  and  if  gilding  is  bad  the 
salt  air  turns  it  black.  Moreover,  it  is  expensive  and  trouble¬ 
some  to  send  so  far  for  these  petty  articles,  and  we  sober  Bos¬ 
tonians,  when  once  equipped,  wish  them  to  last  for  life.  These 
reasons  have  induced  us,  while  avoiding  anything  like  splendor 
to  employ  the  best  workmen  and  pay  the  best  prices,  as  we  have 
done  for  ourselves. 

I  send  also,  my  dear  sister,  a  box  of  artificial  flowers  for  which 
I  did  not  get  the  letter  in  time  enough  to  go  by  the  last  ship. 
There  is  a  fruit  wreath  particularly  destined  for  your  head,  and  a 
bouquet  for  the  bosom  to  match.  The  bouquet  must  not  be 
placed  immediately  in  front,  a  la  Boston ,  but  upon  the  left  side 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  arm.  There  are  also  some  articles  for 
ourselves  in  the  same  vessel,  but  if  Theo  fancies  them  he  is  quite 
welcome.  Only  let  us  know  in  time  to  supply  their  place. 

We  have  not  'precisely  fixed  our  plans  for  the  summer,  but 
talk  of  going  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  thence  up  the  Rhone  to  Ge¬ 
neva  (not  by  water)  which  gives  us  about  six  weeks  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  to  enter  Italy  at  the  vintage.  This  is  a  delightful  jaunt 
and  I  wonder  at  my  want  of  interest  and  zeal  for  it,  but  alas! 
every  object  takes  the  hue  of  our  feelings.  A  few  years  ago  I 
should  have  delighted  in  such  a  tour,  now  home,  my  friends, 
and  children  are  my  all  of  comfort.  A  few  short  months  will,  I 
trust,  reunite  us  forever  to  part  no  more  until  the  final  hour.  My 
husband  is  no  longer  upon  the  list  of  invalids  and  this  first  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  life  attained,  I  dare  not  repine  at  the  separation  from 
others  most  dear.  The  rain  is  pouring  and  drenching  the  Venus 
and  Cupids  in  our  garden  and  I  will  bid  you  good  night. 

Paris,  January  31st,  1822. 

My  dearest  Molly, — I  wrote  sometime  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber  last  a  letter,  I  think  from  Florence,  to  our  sister  Theo,  which 
letter  was  of  no  sort  of  importance  excepting  as  it  was  designed 
to  show  my  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  our  family  respecting  the 
new  connection,  and  my  disposition  to  regard  our  Theodore’s 
wife  with  all  the  sisterly  affection  I  bear  to  her  husband.  This 
epistle  I  imagine  never  has  been  received.  If  so,  have  the  good- 
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ness  to  bear  testimony  upon  your  faith  in  my  veracity  that  it 
was  penned,  and  thereby  save  me  the  imputation  of  a  neglect 
of  bienseance. 

You  have  learned  ere  this  the  cause  of  our  return  this  winter 
from  Italy  and  its  consequences.  This  was  on  all  accounts  an  un¬ 
lucky  indisposition  for  a  lady  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  but  had  it 
ended  here,  as  I  was  exceedingly  well  after  confinement  and 
have  a  nice  little  boy,  I  should  have  slight  reason  for  complaint, 
but  an  unhappy  cold  taken  from  some  want  of  precaution,  or 
being  too  well  at  first,  brought  on  fever  and  a  second  illness 
much  longer  and  more  enfeebling  than  the  first.  A  naturally 
good  constitution  has  carried  me  safe  also  through  this,  and 
though  very  thin  and  still  feeble,  I  am  getting  along  well,  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  prosecute  our  journey  as  at  first  intended, 
as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  spring  permits.  But  Paris  will  ever 
appear  to  me  as  a  sad  sojourn  I  believe.  .  .  . 

I  hear  much  of  Boston  gaiety  and  every  account  makes  my 
heart  yearn  still  stronger  to  be  with  you — not  to  join  in  balls 
and  parties,  for  their  charm  has  passed  for  me — but  to  be  once 
more  tranquil  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  surrounded  by  the 
friends  I  love.  The  extent  of  my  anticipation  of  enjoyment  is  to 
have  my  children  once  more  around  me,  and  a  ride  to  Waltham 
or  Oakley.  They  know  not  how  to  live  here,  my  dear  Mary, 
and  yet  I  have  more  than  once  wished  I  had  you  with  me,  now 
in  your  season  of  youthful  happiness,  that  you  might  relish  the 
novelties  of  Europe  and  go  home  to  feel  how  superior  as  far  as 
true  felicity  is  concerned  is  all  we  meet  with  there. 

Kindest  love  to  Father  and  Mother  and  all.  My  head  is  not 
strong  enough  to  write  much.  Yours  as  ever,  Eliza. 

Aunt  Sarah  Sears  gives  in  her  reminiscences  a  page  or  two 
telling  of  the  death  of  the  lovely  and  beloved  Elizabeth: 

My  father  was  a  good  while  also  in  Paris,  and  George  was 
born  there,  Dec.  23  rd,  1821.  Father  went  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  He  lived  in  good  style,  I  fancy,  and  observed  much ;  and 
among  other  things  he  examined  factories  and  hoped  America 
would  never  have  any!  I  have  a  little  notebook  of  his,  written 
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in  Europe  at  this  time  5  neat  as  all  his  account  books  and  note¬ 
books  were.  He  was  not  a  man  to  put  his  thoughts  and  emotions 
on  paper  j  his  letters  could  be,  however,  pretty  high-flown  when 
he  was  in  the  mood. 

While  abroad  plans  were  talked  over  for  his  having  a  house, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1822,  he  built  6  Joy  Street.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  much  money,  but  money  went  farther  in  those  days 
than  it  does  now,  and  his  father  gave  him  the  land,  if  not  the 
house.  He  brought  home  some  things  from  Europe  which  are 
now  in  the  house.  Before  it  was  finished  his  wife  died.  How  sad! 
She  went  abroad  for  his  health ;  I  think  she  was  not  strong  after 
George  s  birth.  At  any  rate,  lung  trouble  soon  developed,  and 
again  they  went  off,  this  time  to  Santa  Cruz  where  her  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Ritchie,  had  a  plantation.  They  took  little  Elizabeth 
with  them.  His  wife  soon  died;  the  simple  words  about  her  in 
the  notebook  or  letters  are  characteristic  and  pathetic,  knowing 
Grandpa  as  I  do.  Uncle  Charles  who  was  with  them  abroad, 
was  so  very  fond  of  her,  as  was  also  Aunt  Eliot. 

My  father’s  love  wound  itself  around  the  beautiful  child  who 
was  left  alone  with  him  and  she  was  ever  after  most  tenderly 
cared  for. 

Little  Elizabeth  grew  up  and  later  married  Francis  Boott.  Her 
mother’s  lung  trouble  appeared  in  her  when  she  was  eighteen. 
Grandpa  Lyman  with  his  second  wife  went  to  Cuba  with  her  in 
1836,  once  again  leaving  little  children  behind  in  the  Vale. 

Anne  Pratt  Lyman  to  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Eliot 

Havana,  January  5th,  1836. 

My  dear  Mary, — I  wrote  to  Mary9  the  day  after  our  arrival 
and  gave  her  an  account  of  our  voyage  from  Charleston  hither. 
Since  that  day  Elizabeth  has  gained  very  gradually  and  today 
for  the  first  time  is  able  to  stand  alone  and  with  assistance  walk 
across  the  room.  She  coughs  less,  but  complains  of  the  same 
difficulties,  and  as  yet  feels  no  good  effect  from  this  delicious  cli- 

Probably  Mary  Pratt,  grandmother  Lyman’s  sister. 
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mate.  She  has  however  not  been  in  a  condition  to  be  much  bene¬ 
fited  and  I  still  hope  that  it  may  restore  her  to  health.  The 
weather  is  as  warm  and  beautiful  as  our  June  and  if  you  keep 
within  doors  the  heat  is  not  oppressive.  There  is  an  elasticity  in 
the  air  which  is  very  agreeable,  and  you  are  able  to  ride  and 
walk  out  after  twilight  without  any  covering  upon  your  head. 
I  have  done  this  twice  and  have  not  taken  any  cold.  On  Sunday 
evening  George  and  myself  walked  to  the  Governor’s  Square,  a 
beautiful  public  promenade  where  four  evenings  in  the  week 
you  are  regaled  with  fine  military  music.  It  was  a  most  enliven¬ 
ing  scene — novel  and  grotesque — men,  women  and  children 
were  assembled  in  full  costume,  ladies  arrayed  in  their  muslin 
or  crape,  neck  and  arms  uncovered,  hair  very  much  dressed  with 
flowers  and  feathers  and  as  many  ornaments  as  we  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  at  a  great  ball.  The  children  are  ludicrous  in  their  cos¬ 
tume,  little  girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  dressed  exactly  like 
women  of  thirty,  and  the  boys  after  five  years  of  age  are  men  in 
miniature.  Frock  coats,  stiff  gills ,  black  stock  and  a  stick  in  their 
hands,  which  they  flourish  with  all  the  grace  of  a  Beacon  Street 
beau.  All  is  restraint  and  ceremony  and  the  loveliness  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  childhood  is  banished.  We  have  also  ridden  in  a  volante 
to  the  Governor’s  garden,  pretty  from  the  beautiful  collection 
of  flowers  and  many  jets  d’eau  playing  very  fancifully.  The 
place  was  thronged  with  people  of  all  kinds.  Some  gaily  dressed 
creoles  and  some  of  the  darker  hue  elegantly  attired,  and 
wreaths  of  lovely  flowers  in  their  raven  wool.  I  think  your 
excellent  husband  would  never  be  reconciled  to  a  Sabbath  in 
Havana.  I  could  not  realise  that  it  was  a  holy  day.  Shops  open, 
tailors  at  their  needle,  and  such  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
that  it  quite  shocked  my  Yankee  ears.  The  churches  are  open  at 
all  hours,  but  the  truly  religious  make  their  orisons  before 
breakfast.  There  are  no  pews  in  the  churches,  the  people  kneel 
or  sit  and  are  clad  always  in  black  and  a  veil  over  their  head. 

But,  my  dear  Mary,  I  doubt  not  I  am  retailing  what  you 
know  full  well,  and  I  will  therefore  tell  you  what  we  are  about 
to  do.  Our  intention  was  to  have  gone  into  the  country  as  soon 
as  Elizabeth  was  strong  enough,  but  all  our  friends  advise  us 
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to  remain  in  town.  They  say  for  the  next  two  months  the  air  in 
the  country  is  too  keen  for  an  invalid.  To  remain  in  a  boarding 
house  was  impossible  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire  four 
rooms,  furnish  them,  and  get  a  cook,  who  will  come  daily  to 
provide  for  us.  Poor  George  has  been  busily  employed  for  three 
days  in  shopping — no  small  undertaking  though  we  have  bought 
as  little  as  possible.  Everything  is  exorbitantly  dear,  and  the 
Spaniards  ask  treble  what  they  will  take,  after  “beating  them 
down”  for  half  an  hour.  We  hire  rooms  by  the  month  and  $68 
for  the  mere  use  of  the  rooms  is  considered  cheap.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  ungenteel  to  hire  a  volante.  We  have  of  course 
bought  one,  also  a  horse,  and  have  engaged  a  calisero  who  is 
arrayed  in  elegant  costume,  a  blue  jacket  trimmed  with  red 
and  silver  lace,  &c  &c.  The  volante  is  a  luxurious  vehicle  though 
most  awkward  in  its  appearance.  The  calisero  rides  upon  the 
horse’s  back  and  altogether  cuts  a  ludicrous  sight,  with  his  pink 
boots,  spurs,  etc.  The  roads  are  intolerable,  and  yet  in  one  of 
these  vehicles  you  ride  with  perfect  ease.  The  roads  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  so  rough  and  bad  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  for 
Elizabeth  to  traverse  them. 

January  6th,  a  warm  morning,  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  72. 
Elizabeth  has  passed  a  good  night.  She  looks  pretty  well  and 
her  cough  is  abated.  She  has  no  appetite,  and  says  the  air  feels 
very  agreeable,  but  does  not  affect  her  chest.  George  is  well.  Lie 
was  seasick  very  slightly.  This  climate  suits  him  exactly.  It  is  too 
warm  for  me  but  I  am  blessed  with  good  health  and  can  endure 
heat  or  cold.  What  terrible  cold  you  have  had  in  Boston!  I  hope 
that  it  has  moderated  ere  this.  I  thought  of  you  all  last  evening 
when  at  nine  o’clock  I  was  walking  with  a  lace  pelerine  and 
muslin  dress.  The  air  is  soft  and  balmy  and  perfectly  free  from 
dampness. 

Excuse  this  long  effusion,  dear  Mary.  With  love  to  all,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  very  affectionately  yours,  A.  L. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Anne  Pratt  Lyman 

OUR  GRANDMOTHER  ANNE  PRATT  LYMAN  AND  HER  FAMILY 

My  grandfather  George  Williams  Lyman  married,  second,  Anne  Pratt,  daughter  of 
William  Pratt,  May  3rd,  1827.  She  was  born  May  9th,  1798,  and  died 
March  16th,  1875.  Their  children  were: 

/.  William  Pratt ,  born  April  8th,  1828,  married  Abby  Moran  Church  Humphry, 
died  April  17th,  1864. 

2.  Arthur  T heodore,  born  December  8th,  1832,  married  Ella  Lowell,  April  8th, 

1858,  died  October  24th,  1915. 

3.  Sarah  Pratt ,  born  February  4th,  1835,  married  Philip  H.  Sears,  April  23rd,  1861, 

died  July  23rd,  1911. 

4.  Lydia  Williams ,  born  April  29th,  1837,  married  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  April 

24th,  1862,  died  March  9th,  1897. 


On  the  records  of  the  old  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Peter’s 
in  Derby,  England,  the  familiar  Pratt  names  of  William, 
Samuel,  George,  Mary,  Anne,  Sarah,  and  Henry  are  re¬ 
corded  for  centuries.  My  great-grandfather  William  Pratt, 
born  in  Derby  March  15th,  1759,  decided  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  to  join  his  friend  Kirk  Boott  in  America,  and  arrived  in 
Boston  May  6th,  1784. 

Cousin  Robert  M^  Pratt  gave  to  Papa  a  characteristic  letter  to 
William  Pratt  from  his  brother.  Samuel  had  just  been  appointed 
undermaster  of  Norwich  School,  in  England,  and  had  in  addi¬ 
tion  two  curacies.  William  was  about  to  sail  for  Boston.  I  quote 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs: 


Samuel  Pratt  to  William  Pratt 

Norwich,  11  Feby.  1784. 

My  dear  Brother, — dearer  since  the  information  of  your 
speedily  approaching  departure.  May  you  be  blest  with  health 
and  prosperity  under  the  eye  of  an  approving  God,  whatever 
quarter  of  the  world  shall  contain  you!  Tho’  your  person  will 
be  absent,  I  trust  your  mind  will  still  be  often  present  with  us  in 
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Europe.  Two  inhabitants  of  America,  who  will  never  be  un¬ 
attended  by  my  best  wishes,  will  not,  you’ll  believe,  be  always 
out  of  my  thoughts.  I  find  I  am  covetous.  Not  one  of  three 
brothers,  not  one  of  all  my  friends  can  I  spare  with  less  regret 
than  that  with  which  a  miser  parts  with  his  gold.  When  we  are 
going  to  lose  a  friend,  we  are  more  affected  by  the  sense  of  his 
value.  I  console  myself  however  with  the  confident  hope  that  I 
lose  him  but  for  a  time,  to  receive  him  again  loaden  with  the 
fruits  of  industry,  rich  in  experience  obtained  thro’  the  wide 
world,  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavoured 
to  serve  with  fidelity,  the  great  master  of  us  all.  .  .  . 

With  what  joy  I  conceive  you  will  meet  Kirk  again!  I  am 
heartily  glad  not  only  on  Kirk’s  account  chiefly,  but  on  account 
of  the  Wrights  to  hear  of  his  success,  who  are  worthy,  generous, 
and  stanch  friends.  Farewell!  Heaven  guide,  protect,  and  pros¬ 
per  you!  I  trust  our  joy  at  meeting  will  make  amends  for  ye 
pain  of  parting.  Farewell! 

The  Bootts  and  the  Williams  family  became  fast  friends,  and 
William  Pratt  was  married  to  my  great-grandmother  Mary 
Williams  (sister  of  Lydia  Williams  Lyman)  on  November 
17th,  1792.  Their  oldest  child  was  our  much-loved,  witty  Aunt 
Mary  (born  August  17th,  1793)  who  lived  to  be  eighty-eight. 
Then  came  a  little  son  who  lived  less  than  a  year,  and  then  our 
grandmother  Anne.  After  that  came  Elizabeth,  George,  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Sarah,  and  a  baby  Lydia  who  lived  but  four  days. 

Mary,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  William  were  baptized  at  King’s 
Chapel  October  29th,  1805,  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman,  the 
first  Unitarian  minister  after  the  Revolution  had  driven  away 
the  English  Episcopal  clergy  who  were  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

I  quote  once  more  from  the  delightful  reminiscences  of  Aunt 
Sarah  Pratt  Sears,  written  as  if  she  were  talking  to  her  children, 
an  account  of  Anne  Pratt,  and  of  her  family: 

My  Grandmother  Pratt  was  the  perfection  of  an  old  lady.  I 
can  see  her  now  in  her  black  silk  dress,  always  made  in  the  same 
way,  with  long  black  sleeves  and  little  cape  over  the  low-neck 
waist,  and  a  broad  plaited  linen  or  muslin  ruff  about  her  throat 
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and  white  cap  around  her  face  with  no  ribbon  on  it;  or  I  see 
her  in  her  white  cape  bonnet  when  she  drove  to  Waltham  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  in  a  closed  carriage.  How  beautiful  her 
complexion  was  then,  with  the  added  color  from  that  hot  coach ! 
Her  hair  until  she  died  at  ninety-six  was  a  lovely  brown,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Aunt  Mary,  with  the  prettiest  little  curls  around  her 
placid  forehead.  You  all  know  how  she  looked  in  Cheney’s 
portrait.  She  was  always  the  same,  as  I  recall  her,  calm,  digni¬ 
fied,  gentle,  one  whose  slightest  wish  was  obeyed,  and  whose 
voice  was  always  low  and  pleasant.  She  had  plenty  of  spirit  and 
loved  to  smile  or  gently  laugh,  enjoyed  reading,  shopping,  see¬ 
ing  her  friends  and  petting  her  grandchildren,  in  her  calm  way. 
We  were  always  given  cake  and  candy  and  goodies  of  all  kinds 
and  no  one  went  empty  away. 

Next  to  my  mother  came  Uncle  George,  a  handsome,  dis¬ 
tinguished  looking  young  man,  though  he  had  a  nose;  he  went 
to  Harvard,  to  Europe  I  think,  then  into  business  where  he  was 
unfortunate  and  failed.  He  married  a  Miss  White.  In  my  day 
they  lived  for  each  other  and  seemed  most  happy.  As  time  went 
on  his  faults  were  forgotten  and  he  was  a  most  devoted  brother, 
coming  to  Mt.  Vernon  Street  every  day,  driving  with  them  to 
church,  telling  them  all  the  news,  getting  flowers  and  shells 
for  Aunt  Sarah,  etc.  He  was  an  entirely  temperate  and  moral 
man. 

Aunt  Elizabeth1  came  next,  the  dearest  of  women,  so  kind, 
so  perfectly  unselfish,  a  little  nervous.  She  was  rather  secondary 
to  Aunt  Mary  and  apt  to  think  herself  neglected,  but  a  most 
useful  and  charming  member  of  the  household.  She  did  Grand¬ 
ma’s  shopping,  took  care  of  all  the  babies,  went  about  with  her 
nieces  who  felt  easy  with  her,  and  made  herself  generally  be¬ 
loved.  She  did  not  care  so  much  for  books,  but  she  loved  to 
paint,  and  she  was  very  charming.  As  she  died  when  I  was 
twenty,  of  course  my  intercourse  with  her  was  different  from 
that  of  the  others  later  and  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  say  much 
of  her.  She  was  devoted  to  King’s  Chapel  and  loved  Mr.  Pea- 

1  Elizabeth  was  really  two  years  older  then  George.  She  was  born  in  1800  and  he 
in  1802. 
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body  dearly,  doing  a  great  deal  for  him  and  his  family.  I  think 
outsiders  loved  her  very  much.  At  home  she  was  rather  in  a 
second  place  always,  having  two  older  sisters  more  brilliant, 
and  then,  though  my  mother  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  were  great 
friends  and  had  much  in  common,  Aunt  Mary  was  always  the 
chief  person  ;  she  loved  to  talk  and  naturally  took  the  lead. 

Your  grandmother,  Anne  Pratt  Lyman,  was  five  years 
younger  than  Aunt  Mary;  you  know  what  she  was;  always 
bright,  intelligent,  orderly,  active;  everyone  who  knew  her 
loved  her.  I  think  I  never  saw  her  angry,  seldom  unhappy; 
she  was  sensitive  and  her  feelings  were  often  touched,  but  she 
rarely  complained  and  seemed  calm  and  happy.  As  I  look  back 
now  and  realize  the  trouble  she  had,  I  wonder  how  much  she 
concealed  from  us.  She  was  not  given  to  talking  of  herself,  and 
it  seems  to  me  she  and  Aunt  Lydia  were  not  so  intimate,  so 
much  equals,  as  we  are  with  you  and  Edith.  As  a  girl  she  was 
very  sprightly,  not  witty  like  Aunt  Mary,  but  quick  to  reply, 
gay  and  full  of  fun.  She  jumped  across  the  Spouting  Llorn  once 
at  Nahant  to  win  a  bet  and  many  were  the  gay  times,  I  fancy. 

She  had  lots  of  lovers,  if  I  tell  the  names  of  some  of  them 
it  will  do  no  harm.  The  first,  I  believe,  when  she  was  a  mere 
girl,  and  Mr.  Mason  who  tried  several  times,  saying,  aA  faint 
heart  never  won  a  fair  lady,”  and  who  probably  was  thought  a 
desirable  match  as  his  father  was  wealthy  and  he  a  deserving, 
likely  young  man,  but  the  pretty  maiden  would  not  smile.  They 
remained  good  friends  and  I  have  often  seen  Mr.  Mason,  who 
had  always  a  joke.  Then  we  gather  from  the  lively  letters  of 
Elizabeth  Little  that  her  friend  Anne’s  fancy  was  a  little 
touched  by  a  young  man  from  Baltimore,  whom  Elizabeth 
favored,  but  Anne’s  prudent  papa  did  not,  and  the  fancy  was 
evidently  of  short  duration.  What  became  of  your  Grandma’s 
letters  to  this  dear  cousin  and  friend  Elizabeth?  Would  that 
we  had  them!  What  a  glimpse  they  would  give  of  her  early 
days.  They  were  happy  days,  most  surely,  loved  so  dearly  by 
father,  mother  and  sisters  and  with  friends  and  lovers  and 
pleasant  occupations.  She  was  a  good  scholar  and  played  on  the 
piano  extremely  well  with  a  beautiful  touch.  To  return  to  the 
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lovers:  there  was  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  who  certainly  came 
near  capturing  the  young  lady,  but  he  too  had  no  great  means 
and  besides  denied  having  offered  himself  before  to  Mary  Ly¬ 
man}  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  Mr.  O.  Picker¬ 
ing,  Mr.  James  Boott,  and  others— a  pretty  distinguished  lot 
of  lovers!  Being  younger  and  less  given  to  retort  she  had  more 
beaux,  as  time  went  on,  than  the  older  sister  and  it  used  some¬ 
times,  I  fancy,  to  annoy  the  older  one,  accustomed  to  much 
homage.  One  night  when  walking  home  from  a  party  Anne 
was  escorted  by  a  would-be  lover  who  was  large  and  perhaps  a 
little  ungainly}  and  Mary  only  by  a  cousin.  As  they  came  to  a 
post  he  said  “Take  care  of  the  post.”  “Which  post?”  said 
Mary}  and  the  story  goes  that  that  young  man  took  his  leave 

for  good. 

So  time  went  on  and  Anne  remained  single  until  her  cousin 
the  grave  widower,  George  Lyman  won  her  heart.  As  a  widower 
with  four  children  (Arthur  died  before  long  after  a  tedious 
illness,  watched  over  by  his  father  at  the  school  at  North¬ 
ampton),  Father  lived  one  summer,  I  think,  in  the  farmhouse, 
one  or  two  at  the  Hammond  house}  in  the  winter,  I  believe,  in 
Boston,  certainly  for  a  time  at  least  in  6  Joy  Street. 

In  a  few  years  he  offered  himself  to  your  grandmother  Anne 
Pratt,  a  cousin  with  whom  he  had  never  been  very  intimate  as 
she  was  much  younger  and  he  had  been  away  so  much.  I  wish 
so  much  I  had  asked  Aunt  Mary  how  the  courtship  came  about  } 
they  both  went  to  King’s  Chapel,  and  it  may  have  been  there 
that  her  lovely  face  struck  him.  It  must  have  been  delightful  to 
have  him  as  a  lover,  so  dignified,  so  handsome,  so  true,  so  ten¬ 
der}  very  reserved  he  was,  and  a  little  stiff  and  the  Pratts  were 
never  at  ease  with  him.  He  and  my  mother  were  always  cour¬ 
teous  and  lovely  to  each  other. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  woman  whose  heart  was  whole  could 
have  resisted  him}  his  smile  must  have  been  so  bewitching,  he 
was  so  handsome,  so  delightful  in  his  ways  with  women}  and 
then,  with  all,  he  had  a  fine  house  and  means  enough  and  his 
children  were  lovely  in  looks  and  ways.  As  cousins  they  had 
apparently  seen  little  of  each  other,  his  younger  brothers  being 
more  intimate  with  the  Pratts  and  your  Grandfather  having 
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been  married  early  and  absorbed  by  the  Otises.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  fell  in  love,  but  at  any  rate  he  found  a  most  faithful  and 
devoted  wife  and  his  love  for  her  grew  and  grew.  He  was  a 
grave  man  generally,  but  fond  of  the  society  of  gentlemen,  not 
fond  perhaps  of  the  kind  the  Pratts  saw  the  most  of,  and  I  some¬ 
times  think  your  Grandma  was  too  much  shut  up,  not  perhaps 
getting  just  the  people  about  her  she  might  have  liked,  for  as  I 
remember  he  had  whist  clubs  and  dinners  for  gentlemen  while 
she  had  few  ladies  come  to  the  house,  but  houses  were  smaller 
and  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  entertain  so  much. 

Aunt  Sarah  Pratt!  How  describe  her?  An  almost  perfect 
woman,  as  I  remember  her.  She  was  not  unlike  Aunt  Ella,2 
who  is  now  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  as  a  saintly,  lovely 
woman  j  she  showed  to  all  who  saw  her,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  source  of  her  goodness  ;  her  religion  was  apparent  in  face, 
in  words,  in  acts  j  her  sympathy  was  expressed,  she  drew  one  to 
her  by  word  and  look.  Was  she  born  without  many  faults,  or 
did  she  have  to  strive?  At  any  rate  we  know  she  poured  herself 
out  to  God,  was  given  to  prayer.  Aunt  Sarah,  as  it  appeared  to 
me  her  dear  namesake,  to  whom  she  showed  more  affection  than 
to  anyone  perhaps,  was  never  demonstrative,  always  self-con¬ 
tained,  self-poised,  like  all  those  of  the  race  who  were  the  fine 
part  of  it.  At  two  years  of  age  she  was  a  strong,  healthy  child, 
destined  one  would  suppose  to  be  like  her  father  whom  she  re¬ 
sembled  in  face  and  form.  But  at  that  time  she  had  whooping- 
cough  and  was  taken  to  Salem  for  change  of  air  in  a  raging 
fever  j  after  that  her  health  vanished  (cause  or  not)  and  every 
winter  she  had  colds  and  coughs  and  so  grew  up  tenderly  cared 
for,  seldom  out  of  the  house,  save  to  walk  to  school  when  well 
enough,  escorted  by  her  dear  and  lifelong  friend  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  who  was  a  charming  person,  partly  Southern,  I  believe, 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  of  my  day;  living  in  Pearl 
Street,  playing  in  the  big  garden,  reading  and  studying  and 
soon  beginning  to  collect  shells  which  were  an  endless  source  of 
pleasure  to  her  through  life.  She  gathered  together  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  which  she  gave  to  the  Natural  History  Society,  as  I 
had  no  taste  for  them.  Her  mother  watched  over  her,  her  sisters 

2  My  mother,  Ella  (Lowell)  Lyman. 
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too,  and  she  seemed  happy,  hardly  perhaps  caring  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  life,  and  yet,  who  knows? 

She  had  very  near-sighted  eyes,  as  I  remember,  but  in  my 
memory  she  used  them  a  great  deal,  standing  at  an  old  desk, 
doing  the  accounts  of  her  father  and  doing  them  like  a  man. 
She  sewed  beautifully,  I  believe,  and  indeed  I  know  for  I  have 
a  little  blue  brocade  needlebook  she  made  and  her  knitted  purses 
were  done  with  the  finest  needles  and  strung  with  beads.  She 
passed  many  hours  with  her  shells,  helped  by  Becky  Perry,  a 
queer  little,  simple  girl  in  those  days  and  later  a  nurse  girl  in 
ours  with  whom  we  used  to  run  over  Waltham  pastures  and 
meadows. 

When  these  pages  are  read,  should  they  ever  be,  Waltham 
pastures  may  be  things  of  the  past,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
hallowed  memories  in  the  minds  of  many  great-great-nieces  of 
Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  a  saint,  loved  intensely  by  the  few  who 
knew  her,  but  who  lived  such  a  retired  life  that  beyond  her 
family  and  friends  she  was  unknown.  Hers  was  not  the  day  of 
charity  work;  she  had  no  health  besides ;  but  she  prepared  her¬ 
self  by  repression  of  self  to  do  her  work  in  another  life.  Her 
repression  of  self — that  phrase  seems  to  suit  her;  Aunt  Ella 
gave  herself,  but  she  had  her  reward  by  getting  everyone  to 
love  her  and  yield  to  her  slightest  wish.  Aunt  Sarah  passed  a 
good  part  of  her  life  in  a  sick  chamber  j  often  as  I  knew  her 
better  her  eyes  gave  out  and  she  had  intense  pain,  sitting  alone 
in  a  darkened  room,  or  when  we  were  sitting  in  the  book  room 
listening  to  all  sorts  of  talk,  seeing  company  and  then  sometimes 
having  a  reader,  and  in  the  evening  with  a  shade  before  her  eyes 
talking  with  mother  and  sisters  and  with  many  visitors  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  reading  again. 

She  was  tall,  but  her  form  was  much  bent  from  a  weak  chest, 
and  she  always  wore  a  low-neck  gown  with  a  small  cape,  just 
like  her  mother’s  only  not  black.  Was  it  the  fashion  once  that 
she  retained?  She  had  dark  eyes,  superb  hair,  and  a  fine  skin, 
but  her  nose  was  large.  Why  can’t  I  recall  her?  My  stupid  head 
cannot  recall  faces,  even  of  those  about  me  now.  Most  aggra¬ 
vating,  and  I  can  no  more  make  a  picture  with  my  pen.  She  had 
slender  hands  like  Mary’s,  long  thin  arms;  she  was  delightful, 
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and  yet  I  can  hardly  recall  her  ways.  She  had  a  fine  mind, 
strong,  and  she  was  looked  up  to  by  all  the  family  as  a  business 
woman;  she  knew  Latin  and  Italian  and  read  a  great  deal  and 
assimilated  her  knowledge ;  she  never  displayed  it  3  one  would 
never  know  she  knew  much  and  yet  without  ever  traveling  (I 
believe  she  once  went  to  New  York)  she  seemed  to  know  all 
about  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  all  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
world  j  at  least  one  never  felt  in  those  days  any  deficiency. 

She  loved  to  go  to  church;  knew  her  Bible  and  studied  it. 
She  talked  to  me  about  such  matters  and  gave  me  sermons  to 
read,  and  she  it  was  who  knew  about  my  staying  to  communion, 
and  yet  I  cannot  remember  much  about  her.  Her  great  delight 
was  in  flowers  and  after  they  moved  to  Oakley  all  through  life 
the  gardens  and  greenhouses  were  her  pleasure.  She  knew  the 
names  of  her  plants,  their  habits,  etc.  In  this  she  was  greatly 
helped  by  Uncle  George  and  later  by  Bob.  Her  life  was  a  nar¬ 
row  one  and  yet  she  saw  many  interesting  people.  She  used  to 
hear  me  recite  poetry  and  I  said  “Sweet  Auburn”  to  her,  the  one 
piece  you  know  that  helps  me  now  in  twenty  questions.  She  was 
a  strong-minded  woman;  “love”  could  not  come  near  her,  but 
she  loved  dearly. 

Uncle  Arthur  was  the  one  they  all  worshiped  but  Uncle 
William  was,  I  think,  more  intimate  with  the  Aunts  and  he 
had  many  talks  with  Aunt  Sarah.  She  thought  most  highly,  too, 
of  your  Uncle  George  Lyman  and  admired  him  greatly  in  his 
early  manhood.  Later,  Bob  became  her  pride.  She  did  so  hope 
one  of  the  Pratts  would  come  to  something.  He  was  very  kind 
to  her,  wheeling  her  about  her  grove  and  gardens.  She  drove 
to  church,  she  walked  in  the  garden  in  summer,  came  to 
Waltham  in  noonday  in  a  sweltering,  shut-up  carriage  with  her 
white-caped  bonnet,  with  Grandma  Pratt  looking  like  a  picture 
in  hers.  She  went  home  to  her  quiet  life,  one  day  just  like  an¬ 
other;  Mrs.  Greenwood  to  tea,  Mr.  Coolidge  too,  and  visits 
and  tea  tables  at  Wellses,  Bootts,  Gardners,  Peabodys,  etc.  So 
her  life  went  on  until  one  day  she  passed  away  in  her  sleep.  A 
strong,  noble  woman,  honest,  high-minded,  generous,  pure,  of 
strong  but  subdued  will. 
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LOWELL  ANCESTORS* 

Percival  Lowell1 . born  in  England  1571. 

Came  to  Newbury,  Mass.,  1639. 

Married  Rebecca - in  England.  She  died  at  Newbury 

December  28th,  1645.  He  died  in  1664. 

John  Lowell2  . born  1595.  Eldest  son  of  above. 

Married  Margaret  (or  Mary) - as  first  wife;  Eliza¬ 

beth  Goodale,  second  wife.  He  died  1647. 

John  Lowell3 . born  1629.  Eldest  son  of  above. 

Married  Hannah  Proctor  as  first  wife;  Elizabeth  Syl¬ 
vester,  second  wife;  and  Naomi  Sylvester,  third  wife. 
He  died  1694. 

Ebenezer  Lowell4 . born  1675.  Son  of  above,  by  third  marriage,  15th  child. 

Married  Elizabeth  Shailer.  He  died  1711. 


Rev.  John  Lowell5  .  .  .  .born  1704.  4th  son  of  above.  This  is  Rev.  John  Lowell 

of  3rd  Church,  Newbury.  Married  Sarah  Champney  as 
first  wife;  Elizabeth  Whipple,  second  wife.  He  died 

l?67‘ 

Judge  John  Lowell8  .  .  .born  1743.  2nd  son  of  above,  by  first  marriage  (first 

child  died  in  infancy).  He  married  Sarah  Higginson  as 
first  wife,  1767;  Susanna  Cabot,  second  wife,  1774;  and 
Rebecca  Tyng  (widow),  third  wife.  He  died  1802. 

John  Lowell, 

Federalist7 . born  1769.  Eldest  son  of  above,  by  first  marriage.  First 

to  establish  greenhouses.  He  married  Rebecca  Amory. 
He  died  1 840. 

John  Amory  Lowell8  .born  1798.  My  grandfather.  Eldest  son  of  above.  He 

married  Susan  Cabot  Lowell  as  first  wife ;  and  Elizabeth 
Cabot  Putnam,  second  wife.  He  died  1881. 

The  first  Lowell  in  our  branch  of  the  family  to  emigrate 
to  America  was  Percival  Lowell  who  came  to  Newbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1639,  from  Bristol,  England,  where  he  had 
been  a  merchant.  He  was  then  68  years  old,  but  he  still  had 
twenty-five  years  to  live  in  Newbury.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  he  wrote  a  funeral  elegy  in  rhyme  on  the  Death  of  the 
Memorable  and  Truly  Honorable  John  Winthrop,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  following  modest  verse:1 

*  Information  taken  from  Delmar  Lowell,  The  Historic  Genealogy  of  the  Lowells  of 
America.  Published  by  the  author,  1899. 

1  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony ,  101. 
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The  hand  symbolizes  strength ;  the  darts,  search  for 
knowledge  in  unknown  realms  of  science ;  the  stag’s  head, 
exceeding  quickness  of  hearing,  warning  it  of  danger; 
the  pheon  (or  spear’s  head)  is  emblematic  of  heroism, 
speed,  and  liberty. 
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Here  you  have  LowelVs  loyalty 
Penned  with  his  slender  skill 
And  with  it  no  good  poetry 
Yet  certainly  good  will. 

In  the  Newbury  town  records  there  is  permission  given  to 
Percival  Lowell  and  others  to  build  a  pew  in  the  church  at  his 
own  expense  for  his  wife  and  daughters. 

His  great-great-grandson,  John  Lowell,  pastor  at  Newbury, 
3rd  Parish,  was  born  March  14th,  1704,  and  graduated  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1721,  receiving  a  second  degree  in  1724.  He 
took  charge  of  the  Newbury  (now  Newburyport)  church,  which 
!  was  then  unorganized,  in  1726,  and  continued  there  forty-one 
years.  He  married  Sarah  Champney,  December  23rd,  1725. 
She  died  June  28th,  1756,  and  he  died  May  15th,  1767. 

I  He  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  “I  abhor  bigotry,”  he  once  said, 
“yet  I  think  these  churches  have  some  valuable  interests  to 
defend,”  and  then  he  added:  “I  heartily  love  all  good  men  of 
all  communions.” 

These  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowell  are  confirmed  by  an 
extract  from  the  Journal  of  my  mother,  Ella  Lyman,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  visit  to  Newburyport  on  April  8th,  1875: 

We  found  one  very  nice  anecdote  of  Rev.  John  Lowell.  He 
belonged  to  the  regular  Congregational  Church,  Unitarianism 
as  such  was  then  unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  very  liberal 
for  on  one  occasion  when  a  brother  minister  had  for  some  cause 
been  deposed,  and  there  was  some  demur  in  the  ministerial 
council  whether  he  could  be  recommended  to  a  parish  unless  he 
could  formally  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Rev. 
John  Lowell  arose  indignantly  and  said  he  should  leave  the 
council  unless  the  man  were  recommended.  The  resolution 
passed. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Smith  wrote2  that  on  the  minister’s  parlor 
walls  were  painted  the  words:  ££In  necessariis  unitas;  in  non 
necessariis  libertasj  in  utrisque  caritas.” 

John  Lowell,  son  of  the  minister,  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
I  2 

Charles  C.  Smith,  “Memoir  of  John  Amory  Lowell,  LL.D.,”  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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vincial  Assembly  of  1776  and  (what  is  rare  in  our  ancestors) 
an  officer  in  the  Newbury  militia.  He  was  appointed  by  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts  and  in 
1801  by  Adams  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  was 
born  June  17th,  1743,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760, 
and  died  May  6th,  1802.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Higginson 
January  3rd,  1767  (who  died  May  5th,  1772)3  second,  Susan¬ 
na  Cabot  of  Salem  May  31st,  17743  and  third,  Rebecca  Tyng 
(daughter  of  Judge  James  Russell)  December  25th,  1778.  He 
was  for  eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College,  and  in  1792  received  from  the  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Aunt  Lissie  Sprague  made  a  careful  record  of  the  Lowells 
in  our  direct  line  who  were  members  of  the  Harvard  Corporation. 
It  included  Judge  John  Lowell,  a  Fellow  from  1784  to  1802, 
John  Lowell  (the  Federalist)  from  1810  to  1832,  John  Amory 
Lowell  (his  son)  from  1837  to  18773  and  to  this  must  now  be 
added  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  College 
1909  to  1933. 

Judge  John  Lowell  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  his  best 
friend  Jonathan  Jackson.  They  formed  so  romantic  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  Jonathan  Jackson  moved  to  Newburyport  to  live  near 
John.  Of  this  attachment  Dr.  James  J.  Putnam  wrote: 

“So  contented  were  the  two  young  men  with  each  other’s 
company  that  they  vowed  eternal  celibacy,  a  circumstance  which 
did  not  prevent  them  from  making  later  five  marriages  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  two  beautiful  houses  in  Newburyport  which 
they  built  and  lived  in,  side  by  side,  are  still  pointed  out  to 
visitors.”3  Of  these  five  marriages  made  by  the  sworn  celibates, 
John  Lowell  made  three.  We  are  descendants  of  his  first  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sarah  Higginson.  John  Lowell  and  “his  vowing 
chum  were  married  the  same  evening  in  Salem  and  by  the  same 
ceremony.” 

John  Lowell  the  Judge  naturally  took  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Revolution  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  in  1780  he 

8  Letters  and  Journals  of  Henry  and  Mary  Lee  (edited  by  Frances  R.  Morse),  44, 
quoted  from  James  J.  Putnam’s  Life  of  Dr.  James  Jackson. 


REV.  JOHN  LOWELL 
(Aged  24) 
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was  on  the  Committee  that  drafted  the  Constitution  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  said  that  it  was  he  who  secured  the  insertion  of 
the  phrase,  “A1  1  men  are  born  free  and  equal,”  thereby  hoping 
to  abolish  slavery. 

Judge  Lowell  was  a  founder  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  and  one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Harvard  College. 

John  Lowell,  son  of  the  Judge,  born  in  Newburyport  October 
6th,  1769,  was  often  called  the  Federalist,  on  account  of  his 
ardent  support  of  that  cause.  He  married  Rebecca  Amory. 
Their  children  were  Rebecca  Amory,  born  November  13th, 
1 794>  John  Amory  born  November  nth,  1 798,  and  Anna  Cabot 
born  March  23rd,  1808.  A  bust  of  John  Lowell  in  marble  is  at 
King’s  Chapel  on  the  wall  above  his  pew. 

John  Lowell  the  Federalist  must  have  been  a  very  charming 
talker,  eager,  enthusiastic,  and  well-read.  Dr.  George  Putnam4 
spoke  of  the  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  ardor,  by  which  he 
charmed,  won,  and  commanded  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  There  is  a  pleasant  description  of  his  vivacity  in  this  letter 
from  Mary  Lee  to  her  husband  Henry  Lee  in  1821,  quoted  in 
Henry  and  Mary  Leey  Letters  and  Journals ,  p.  234: 

I  thought,  while  talking  with  Mr.  Lowell  the  other  eve¬ 
ning,  that  I  should  have  an  unexhausted  fund  for  you,  but  upon 
retrospection,  I  do  not  find  much,  and  so  it  must  always  be 
when  the  conversation  is,  as  in  this  case,  an  expression  of  feeling 
and  sentiments  which  do  honour  to  our  nature,  but  which  lose 
half  their  charm  when  repeated ;  and,  indeed,  the  effect  is  quite 
different  when  one  witnesses  the  animation  which,  as  you  know, 
never  forsakes  Mr.  Lowell.  We  had  some  discussion  of  char¬ 
acter,  for  even  with  him  I  insensibly  fall  into  it,  but  we  dis¬ 
cussed  with  a  charitable  spirit,  and  in  most  cases  without  cen¬ 
sure.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  this  morning  with  Harriet  to  Mr.  John  Low¬ 
ell’s,  for  besides  the  delightful  visit  I  mentioned  above,  he,  the 
next  day,  sent  us  an  immense  bouquet  of  flowers  and  two  very 

4  Minister  of  the  church  at  Roxbury. 
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valuable  plants  in  pots.  He  had  never  before  known  that  we 
cared  anything  about  them.  They  move  into  the  country  tomor¬ 
row,  and  I  was  not  willing  they  should  go  without  some  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  me  of  the  obligation.  To  such  a  man  as  he, 
I  love  to  feel  under  an  obligation,  particularly  as  I  know  the  in¬ 
terest  he  feels  in  us  is  in  some  sort  an  inheritance  from  our 
father  [Jonathan  Jackson]  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly. 

Rebecca  Amory,  wife  of  John  Lowell,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Amory  and  Catherine  Greene.  In  January  1888  my 
mother  records  that  she  saw  at  Mrs.  J.  Amory  Codman’s  the 
very  interesting  family  pictures,  and  the  beautiful  pine  tables, 
desk,  sideboard  and  candelabra  which  belonged  to  our  great- 
great-grandfather  John  Amory.  Some  of  these  are,  I  think, 
loaned  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Rebecca  Amory 
Lowell  was  universally  said  to  be  charming,  though  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  vivid  her  character  from  the  tiny  reminiscences  I 
can  glean  here  and  there  out  of  old  letters.  Aunt  Anna  Lowell 
told  my  mother  that  the  lily  of  the  valley  was  Rebecca  Amory 
Lowell’s  favorite  flower  and  even  considered  her  emblem.  She 
married  John  Lowell  June  8th,  1793,  and  forty-five  years  later 
he  told  his  son  that  “she  had  shown  a  fidelity  and  devotion  un¬ 
paralleled,  that  for  himself  every  year  of  his  life  she  was  more 
and  more  tenderly  beloved.  He  had  doted  on  her  at  first  and 
to  the  last.”5  In  my  mother’s  diary  of  1881  she  notes  that  “The 
Saints  Beneath  and  Those  Above”  was  sung  at  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  funeral.  Our  special  records  of  her  are  the  lovely 
Malbone  miniature,  which  Arthur  has,  and  the  diamond  ring 
her  husband  gave  her,  which  I  now  have. 

Anna  C.  Lowell  to  her  sister-in-law  Mrs.  John  Amory  Lowell 

[Her  father  John  Lowell  died  in  March  1840] 

Broomley  Vale,  July  22nd,  1840. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kind  and  sisterly 
expressions  of  affection  for  me  and  all  of  us.  And  for  your  love 

“journal  of  Anna  C.  Lowell,  1839. 
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and  tender  recollections  of  our  dear  father  I  feel  yet  more  grate¬ 
ful.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  his  being  cherished  and  remem¬ 
bered  as  he  will  ever  be  in  such  kind  and  faithful  hearts.  It 
seems  to  prolong  his  existence  amongst  us,  even  in  this  world, 
and  is  the  life  he  would  most  earnestly  have  craved.  Indeed  I 
cannot  feel  that  he  has  passed  away  wholly  from  us.  When  I 
look  round  and  daily  see  and  enjoy  so  many  tokens  of  his  care 
and  thoughtful  kindness  and  think  over  the  rich  stores  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  he  has  left  for  us  and  which  we  could  not  ex¬ 
haust  did  we  live  to  twice  his  age,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  still 
imparting  them  to  us  and  he  could  not  be  very  far  off.  And  by 
the  promises  of  our  faith  we  know  he  is  not:  he  is  nearer  to 
us,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Whenever  we  draw  near  to 
heaven  in  spiritual  communion,  we  are  drawing  near  to  him  and 
every  day  is  hastening  on  the  blessed  time  of  re-union. 

I  do  not  think  of  him  less  constantly  than  at  the  first  hours 
of  separation — only  with  less  anguish — more  sweetly.  He  seems 
to  mingle  indeed  with  every  thought,  for  every  spot  about  us 
and  every  object  of  interest  is  of  course  inseparably  blended 
with  his  image.  What  would  he  have  thought  of  this?  How 
would  he  have  felt?  I  can  almost  catch  the  tones  of  his  dear 
voice,  as  I  walk  alone  among  the  flowers  and  trees  of  his  gar¬ 
den  or  listen  to  the  familiar,  household  voices  of  others.  One 
of  my  daily  occupations,  that  of  gathering  and  arranging  fresh 
flowers,  has  become  very  dear  to  me,  because  it  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  silent  intercourse  I  am  keeping  up  with  him;  each  sep¬ 
arate  flower,  opening  one  after  the  other,  in  its  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  has  some  peculiar  association  with  him.  I  recall  some  day 
when  he  gathered  it  for  me,  or  some  remark  upon  it,  or  I  see 
the  beaming  eye  and  smile  with  which  he  greeted  it.  The  dahlias 
I  shall  inseparably  connect  with  him,  for  he  took  me  to  visit 
them  one  of  those  mornings  he  was  so  ill  last  summer  and  when 
he  seemed  almost  unconscious  of  everything  else  and  incapable 
of  taking  pleasure  in  anything,  he  brightened  up  as  I  gathered 
and  brought  these  to  him  and  named  them  all  correctly  though 
he  had  not  seen  their  names  for  a  year.  He  frequently  alluded 
to  this  walk  afterwards  in  the  midst  of  his  illness,  saying: 
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“The  last  time  I  was  out  was  to  see  the  dahlia  bed  with  my  dear 
little  daughter.”  We  are  tolerably  cheerful  here  and  I  do  all  I 
can  to  make  it  so — but  our  little  circle  seems  very  small  and 
very  still  sometimes.  .  .  . 

After  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  in  March  1840 
the  minister  of  King’s  Chapel,  Francis  Greenwood,  spoke  of 
him  thus  in  a  memorial  sermon:6 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  man,  he  said,  if  there  ever  was  one,  of  a 
large,  warm,  kind  and  true  heart.  The  son  of  Judge  John 
Lowell,  he  was  born  in  Newburyport,  October  6th,  1769; 
though  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops, 
in  1776,  his  father  removed  to  this  town,  where  he  occupied  the 
house  then  opposite  this  church.  After  graduating  at  Harvard 
College  in  1786,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  his  father  .  .  .  happy  that  his  reading  would  be  directed 
by  the  knowledge,  and  his  morals  confirmed  by  the  counsels 
and  example  of  a  man,  whose  sufficient  praise  it  is  that  he  was 
invested  with  the  judicial  ermine  by  the  hand  of  Washington. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Mr.  Lowell  at 
thirty-four  had  acquired  by  the  practice  of  his  profession  a  com¬ 
petence  and  was  able  to  withdraw  from  practice.  He  was  the 
competitor  and  equal  of  names  yet  honored — Parsons,  James 
Sullivan,  Dexter,  and  Otis.  And  among  his  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  in  political  views,  I  will  mention  only  three,  Fisher 
Ames,  Christopher  Gore,  and  George  Cabot.  To  have  belonged 
to  such  a  company — his  elders — men  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  in¬ 
tellect — to  have  been  received  into  the  hearts  as  well  as  coun¬ 
sels  of  such  men — is  of  itself  a  diploma  and  a  character.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lowell’s  fervid  genius  and  rapid  pen  were  mighty  in 
battle  in  two  causes  which  enlisted  his  whole  heart: —  (1)  the 
cause  of  the  Federal  party,  and  (2)  the  cause  of  the  Unitarian, 
or  Liberal,  movement.  To  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  know  men  who  belonged  to  that  political  party  in  its 
prime,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  never  did  party  contain  purer 

6  Extracts  from  sermon  by  Henry  W.  Foote,  preached  at  King’s  Chapel  Sunday  P.M., 
March  30th,  1873,  with  quotations  from  Dr.  Greenwood’s  sermon  of  1840. 
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men  or  leaders  of  loftier  counsels  5  and  though  they  were  in  the 
losing  side,  no  side  truly  loses  which  leaves  such  high  examples. 
Among  those  leaders,  Mr.  Lowell  was  reckoned,  and  his  po¬ 
litical  tracts  still  glow  with  fire  and  are  full  of  conviction.  In 
every  work  that  he  began,  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart. 

He  was  frank  and  fearless,  generous,  prompt,  and  at  times 
even  impetuous.  This  heartiness  of  disposition  was  inseparably 
connected  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of  nature,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  a  too  great  quickness  and  vehemence  of  language  or 
action,  which  was  the  only  failing  that  a  friend  could  ever  dis¬ 
cover  in  him  or  an  opponent  charge  upon  him.  But  this  failing 
was  nobly  balanced.  His  heart  abhorred  injustice,  and  harbored 
no  enmity  or  ill  will.  .  .  . 

Not  less  influential  was  he  in  his  contributions  to  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  controversy.  The  title  of  one  of  his  most  famous  pam¬ 
phlets  was  j  “Are  you  a  Christian  or  a  Calvinist?  or  Do  you  pre¬ 
fer  the  authority  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  Genevan  Reformers?” 

An  instance  of  the  personal  respect  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  was 
held  by  the  best  people  in  both  political  parties,  is  to  be  fitly 
mentioned  here.  It  also  illustrates  the  fierce  feeling  of  the  times. 
At  the  time  of  some  of  his  political  writings,  soon  after  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Roxbury,  threats  were  in  circulation  that  his  house 
would  be  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  mob  from  Boston.  The 
leading  representatives  of  both  parties  among  his  neighbors 
waited  on  him,  to  assure  him  that  they  would  defend  him  with 
their  own  persons.  And  though  the  need  of  this  never  really 
came,  the  matter  was  the  beginning  of  a  strong  personal  rela¬ 
tion  between  him  and  his  neighbors,  who  soon  came  to  hold 
him  in  pre-eminent  respect. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  high  and  strong  intellectual  and  moral 
traits,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  for 
many  years,7  prominent  in  all  the  good  institutions  which  were 
organized  here  during  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century,  and 
under  which  we  still  live — a  born  counsellor  of  men. 

“Shall  I  speak,”  adds  Dr.  Greenwood,  “of  his  religious  char¬ 
acter?  I  should  do  him  no  justice  if  I  did  not.  With  his  char- 

7  In  1814  Harvard  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
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acteristic  susceptibility  and  delicacy,  he  avoided  the  obtrusion 
of  his  religious  doctrines  or  devotional  sentiments.  But  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  from  constant  indications,  that  the 
sanctions  of  religion  were  ever  present  with  him.  He  believed 
in  God,  he  believed  also  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  with  a  heartfelt 
and  practical  belief.  His  thoughts  of  God  were  of  the  most 
reverential  and  prevailing  kind.  He  referred  his  life  and  all 
things  to  His  Holy  Will.” 

To  this  sermon  of  Dr.  Greenwood’s  I  will  add  a  few  words 
from  the  book  by  Delmar  R.  Lowell. 

“John  Lowell  was  deeply  interested  in  agriculture,  was  first 
in  the  country  to  establish  a  greenhouse  on  an  ample  scale  and 
on  scientific  principles,  was  fond  of  horticulture  and  wanted 
only  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Norfolk  Farmer.5 

“His  private  charities  were  very  great,  so  that  for  many 
years  he  employed  an  almoner  to  hunt  up  worthy  subjects.  He 
also  gave  his  legal  talents  without  charge  to  the  poor.  He  re¬ 
sided  at  Roxbury  and  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  died  suddenly 
while  reading  a  newspaper.  His  house  in  Roxbury  was  often 
visited  by  many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  science  and  culture  at 
home  and  abroad.558 

My  grandfather  John  Amory  Lowell,  son  of  John  Lowell 
and  Rebecca  Amory,  was  born  November  i  ith,  1798,  and  mar¬ 
ried  first,  on  February  14th,  1822,  his  cousin  Susan  Cabot  Low¬ 
ell,9  daughter  of  Francis  C.  Lowell.  She  died  at  twenty-six  on 
August  15th,  1827.  Their  children  were  Aunt  Sue  Sohier 
(mother  of  Elizabeth,  Alice,  and  William  D.  Sohier)  and 
Judge  John  Lowell.  Grandfather  married,  second,  on  April 
2nd,  1829,  our  grandmother  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam,  whose 
children  were  Augustus,  Elizabeth  Rebecca  (who  married  Fran- 

8  Delmar  R.  Lowell,  The  Historic  Genealogy  of  the  Lowells  of  America.  Published 
by  the  author,  1899. 

9  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  but  she  had  three  brothers,  Edward 
J.,  who  died  in  1830,  Francis  C.,  Jr.,  (whom  my  mother  always  called  Uncle  Frank), 
and  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  1799-1836.  He  married  Aunt  Georgina  Mary  Amory  in  1825.  She 
died  in  1830  and  his  two  little  daughters  also  in  1830  and  1831.  Having  lost  all  his 
family  in  swift  tragic  succession,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  then  left  by  will  $250,000  for  the 
Lowell  Lecture  Fund  in  Boston. 
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cis  P.  Sprague),  Ella  (who  married  Arthur  T.  Lyman),  and  Sara 
(who  married  George  Baty  Blake). 

Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Samuel 
Putnam,  of  Salem,  and  of  Sarah  Gooll  (daughter  of  Lois  Pick¬ 
ering).  If  you  look  at  the  description  of  the  Pickering  family  on 
pages  14-15,  you  see  that  through  Timothy  all  our  branch  of  the 
Lymans,  the  Williamses,  the  Pratts,  and  the  Putnams  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Pickering  line,  so  that  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam 
was  second  cousin  of  Anne  Pratt,  who  married  George  W.  Ly¬ 
man,  and  of  George  W.  Lyman  himself. 

My  father  and  mother  were  third  cousins,  and  as  children 
we  found  it  amusing  to  call  ourselves  fourth  cousins  not  only 
to  our  brothers  and  sisters,  but  (crowning  surprise)  to  our¬ 
selves. 

John  Amory  Lowell  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  the 
beautiful  Roxbury  place  called  Broomley  Vale,  which  his  father 
had  laid  out  with  a  garden  and  with  large  greenhouses  full  of 
rare  plants.  The  house,  my  mother  said,  was  a  charming  old- 
fashioned  one  something  like  that  of  the  George  Lees  on  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Brookline.  Part  of  the  place  was  woodland,  in  a 
shadowy  corner  of  which  was  the  tower  that  you  see  in  the 
photograph,  a  mysterious  place  for  our  mother  and  her  friends 
to  play  in.  No  wonder  that  John  Amory  Lowell,  like  his  father, 
was  a  lover  and  close  observer  of  flowers  and  trees.  Not  only  his 
boyhood  but  his  life  from  1840  to  1854  was  spent  in  the  be¬ 
loved  Broomley  Vale,  where  after  his  father’s  death  his  sisters 
settled  near  him  and  called  their  cottage  Broomley  Side. 

In  1869  and  in  1871,  Aunt  Amory  Lowell  sent  my  mother 
some  photographs  of  the  grounds  and  of  what  Aunt  Amory 
calls  the  Old  Mansion  House.  I  give  here  my  mother’s  letters 
acknowledging  the  gifts. 

Quincy,  November  2nd,  1869. 

My  dear  Aunt, — You  could  not  have  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  in  sending  me  the  lovely  pictures  of  dear  Broomley  Vale. 
The  familiar  entrance  from  the  grounds  with  the  low  library 
window,  by  which  I  always  used  to  enter  when  a  child — and 
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where  I  remember  announcing  Sue’s10  birth — and  the  equally 
dear  entrance  from  the  front,  which  has  so  often  greeted  me 
pleasantly  in  later  years — I  shall  enjoy  having  them  always 
near  me,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  remind  me  of  the  constant  love 
and  kindness  of  the  dear  inhabitants. 

Always  most  affectionately,  Your  niece,  Ella  Lyman. 

Waltham,  June  12th,  1871. 

My  dear  Aunts, — I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  pleasure  as  when  Mamma  brought  me  out  yes¬ 
terday  those  most  invaluable  photographs  which  you  so  kindly 
sent  me.  I  had  had  no  hope  that  the  paper  could  be  so  pre¬ 
served.11  It  seems  like  a  tiny  piece  of  the  dear  old  house  and 
brings  rushing  back  such  happy  memories  of  my  childhood  all 
associated  with  you,  my  dear  Aunts,  in  acts  of  love  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  spiritual  help,  ever  since  I  can  recollect.  I  shall  have 
such  pleasure  in  these  pictures — and  we  shall  all  feel,  shall  we 
not,  that  something  remains  to  us  of  a  place  so  endeared  by 
every  tie  of  memory  and  affection. 

Your  loving  niece,  Ella  Lyman. 

John  Amory  Lowell  was  educated  at  private  schools.  His 
father  speaks  of  his  “studying  under  one  of  the  first  scholars  in 
our  country.”  He  entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  invited  to  live  with  the  President,  J.  T.  Kirkland.  I  have 
several  of  his  college  books,  and  his  scribbling  over  the  blank 
pages  at  beginning  and  end  makes  me  realize  how  young  a  boy 
he  still  was.  Yet  he  was  evidently  quick  to  learn  with  a  special 
aptitude  for  languages.  His  father’s  long  letter  of  advice  to 
him12  in  which  praise  is  sparing,  describes  John  Amory  Lowell 
at  twelve  as  affectionate,  open-hearted,  ardent,  sociable,  with  a 
reputation  among  his  friends  for  talent  in  studies,  great  rapid¬ 
ity  in  learning,  only  equaled,  his  father  critically  remarks,  by 
his  power  of  forgetting.  One  of  his  worst  faults,  the  over¬ 
anxious  parent  adds,  is  a  power  to  bring  forward  at  any  moment 

10  Sue  Sohier,  sister  of  William  D.  Sohier. 

This  wall  paper  was  imported  from  England  by  John  Lowell. 

A  Father’s  Benediction,  and  Advice  to  a  Freshman  in  1811,”  Harvard  Graduates’ 
Magazine ,  March  1912. 
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all  the  knowledge  he  has,  which  may  lead  to  boastfulness  or  a 
desire  to  shine.  So  he  characterizes  this  power  as  “a  serious  mis¬ 
fortune  and  a  bribe  to  indolence.”  Poor  little  John  Amory — I 
wonder  how  he  felt  in  reading  that  dictum,  especially  when  his 
father  added:  “I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  in  you  till 
within  the  last  three  months  the  smallest  disposition  to  study 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  father’s  letter  is  the 
standard  of  study  that  he  set,  and  his  clear-cut  assertion  that 
the  great  object  of  college  is  to  make  one  a  scholar. 

“Instead  of  contenting  yourself  with  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  studies  which  may  be  assigned  to  you,  which  may  barely 
enable  you  to  appear  with  decency  at  a  recitation,  you  must  re¬ 
peat  your  examination  of  them  until  you  have  made  them  per¬ 
fectly  familiar.  For  example,  in  your  study  of  the  classick 
writers,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  being  able  to  render  them  into 
English,  but  having  once  acquired  this,  read  them  over  fre¬ 
quently  until  you  are  persuaded  that  you  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  the  author.  .  .  .  The  writers  which  will  be  put  into 
your  hands  will  be  selected  from  those  whose  genius  and  talents 
have  commanded  the  respect  of  mankind  for  many  ages,  and 
if  you  do  not  relish  them,  depend  upon  it,  that  it  must  proceed 
from  your  ignorance  of  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  attend  all  the  exercises  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  University.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  be 
able  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  government  and  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  instructors,  you  are  strictly  and  most  solemnly 
enjoined  by  the  authority  of  a  Father  whom  you  love,  never 
to  deceive  anyone — never  to  go  before  a  tutor  or  professor  for 
the  purpose  of  recitation  without  having  thoroughly  studied  the 
whole  of  the  lesson  assigned  to  you.  You  will  find  facilities  of 
which  the  indolent  avail  themselves  in  evading  this  requisition 
with  your  instructors,  but  you  cannot  deceive  me,  nor  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  done  both  you  and  me  the  honour,  to  promise  an 
attention  to  your  conduct13 — what  is  still  more,  you  cannot  elude 
the  upbraidings  of  your  own  mind. 

“This  seems  to  be  Mr.  Edward  Everett. 
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But  if  you  should  content  yourself  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  strict  performance  of  the  required  exercises  at  col¬ 
lege,  you  would  be  very  far  from  being  what  I  wish  you  to  be, 
an  accomplished  Scholar.  The  standard  is  made  for  the  great 
mass,  for  the  oi  Polloi.  General  Exercises  must  be  prescribed 
for  the  average  rate  of  talent,  application,  and  advantages.  But 
it  would  be  shameful,  if  you  should  derive  no  benefit  from  all 
the  privileges  which  you  have  already  enjoyed,  and  which  are 
now  in  anticipation.  If  with  the  advantage  of  having  studied 
under  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  our  country,  of  the  constant, 
and  unwearied  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  you  at  home, 
and  of  the  counsel,  and  advice  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  young  men  of  the  present  day,  you  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  ordinary  attainments  of  those  who  are  destitute 
of  these  advantages,  you  will  be  both  base  and  ungrateful.  I 
expect  then  of  you,  that  in  addition  to  your  College  Exercises, 
you  will  pursue  during  your  first  year,  the  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  me  weekly  some 
portion  of  the  fruits  of  your  application.  For  this  purpose,  you 
will  take  such  books  not  enjoined  as  exercises  in  the  University, 
as  shall  be  recommended  to  you  by  Mr.  Everett.  You  will 
moreover  perform  a  daily  exercise  in  French.  Next  to  languages, 
you  know  that  I  have  a  great  desire  that  you  should  make  your¬ 
self  a  mathematician.  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  this  constantly  in 
mind,  and  endeavour  to  make  as  much  progress  in  this  branch 
as  your  age  and  talents  will  permit.” 

One  would  think  that  such  an  amount  of  study  would  lead 
to  a  distaste  for  it  in  later  life.  Not  at  all  with  Grandfather 
Lowell!  Study  was  always  his  great  pleasure.  His  father  told 
him  that  he  could,  even  at  twelve,  acquire  a  love  of  labor  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  and  that  then  he  would  “fly  to  his  books  as 
to  a  favorite  repast.”14  This  he  really  did  all  his  life.  In  1854? 
when  the  Lowells  were  settled  in  Paris  for  the  winter,  his 
daughter  Ella  (then  sixteen)  wrote: 

“As  for  Papa  he  is  inexpressibly  learned.  We  meant  at  first 

14  “A  Father’s  Benediction,  and  Advice  to  a  Freshman  in  1811”  in  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine ,  1912,  p.  570  . 
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to  take  Spanish  lessons  with  him,  but  we  prudently  remembered 
that  he  would,  before  three  lessons  were  taken,  leave  us  far  be¬ 
hind,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  our  fears  were  well 
founded.  He  has  already  read  all  Gil  Bias ,  written  innumerable 
exercises,  and  even  makes  assertions  in  Spanish  to  his  teacher.” 

So  great  a  student  was  my  Grandfather  Lowell  that  his  books 
give  a  living  picture  of  him  to  me.  There  was  a  library  step- 
ladder  in  the  Park  Street  house  and  whenever  I  had  a  chance 
alone,  I  would  mount  to  the  heights  of  the  great  mahogany 
bookcases  (which  my  three  brothers  now  have)  and  look  in¬ 
side  the  beautifully  bound  books.  But  many  of  them  were  in 
Latin  and  many  more  were  French,  which  was  discouraging  to 
a  child.  There  were  French  histories  in  eighteen  volumes  and  a 
French  Biographical  Dictionary  in  fifty  volumes.  I  liked  far 
better  the  botany  books,  for  they  held  gorgeous  pictures  of 
orchids  and  marvelous  camellias. 

Grandfather  followed  all  the  courses  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
as  Trustee  under  the  will  of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  his  cousin,  and 
engaged  all  the  lecturers.15  Among  the  speakers  whom  he  chose 
was  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  of  Switzerland,  a  remarkable  scien¬ 
tist,  whose  companionship  was  a  delight  to  Grandpa,  and  whose 
daughter  Ida  (Higginson)  became  our  mother’s  dear  friend. 
Grandpa  used  to  laugh  over  the  following  episode.  On  one 
visit  to  the  Lowells,  Mrs.  Agassiz  arising  was  about  to  put  on 
her  slippers. 

“Oh!  Louis,  there  is  a  snake  in  my  shoe.” 

Louis  Agassiz,  much  excited  about  his  pets:  “Only  one  snake? 
Where  is  the  other  one?” 

John  Amory  Lowell  when  he  was  still  sixteen  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  Kirk  Boott  &  Sons,  who  imported  English  goods.  In 
1822  he  and  John  Wright  Boott  became  partners  and  in  1827, 
he  took  an  office  in  Oliver  Street  near  Milk  Street  and  became 
interested  in  textile  manufactures.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 

15  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  every  subject  taught  in  these  many  courses  of 
lectures  [Lowell  Institute],  Mr.  Lowell  was  competent  not  merely  to  select  the  lecturer 
and  prescribe  the  topic,  as  he  did,  but  to  confer  with  the  lecturer  as  an  adept  in  that 
special  branch  of  knowledge.” — Henry  W.  Foote,  in  “In  Memoriam:  John  Amory  Lowell,” 
in  The  Unitarian  Review. 
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Boston  Manufacturing  Company  at  Waltham  from  1827  to 
1844  and  he  helped  manage  the  Locks  and  Canals  at  Lowell. 
He  built  both  the  Boott  Mills  and  the  Massachusetts  Mills  and 
he  was  a  director  and  large  shareholder  in  the  Essex  Company 
and  in  the  plans  for  development  of  mills  in  Lawrence,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Mills.  Perhaps,  however,  his  most  important 
piece  of  work  in  the  business  sphere  (as  it  is  described  by  C.  C. 
Smith16)  was  as  the  originator  and  supporter  of  the  Suffolk 
Bank  System,  which  gave  to  New  England  a  stable  currency  be¬ 
fore  there  were  any  national  banks. 

Besides  all  his  work  in  business,  John  Amory  Lowell  found 
time  to  serve  forty  years  as  a  Fellow  at  Harvard,  to  engage 
lecturers  for  the  Lowell  Institute  courses,  and  to  make  a  her¬ 
barium  of  many  thousand  species  of  plants,  labeled,  mounted, 
and  catalogued  by  his  own  hand.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  said 
of  him  after  his  death:  “John  Amory  Lowell  was  one  toward 
whom  there  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  gravitation  of  trusts  of 
the  highest  moment  that  would  have  weighed  down  almost  any 
other  man,  but  which  only  brought  into  clearer  relief  his  wis¬ 
dom,  his  fertility  of  resource,  and  his  unsurpassed  fidelity.” 

The  success  of  his  father’s  instructions  to  love  labor  can  be 
seen  also  in  this  description  of  John  Amory  Lowell  written  just 
after  his  death  by  the  minister  of  King’s  Chapel,  Henry  Wilder 
Foote: 

He  would  have  been  a  marked  man  in  any  community,  and 
in  this  city  of  many  strong  men  he  has  been  for  sixty  years  one 
of  the  strongest.  The  services  of  such  integrity,  clear-sighted¬ 
ness,  and  resolution  not  only  in  wise,  far-reaching  plans,  but  still 
more  in  impressing  a  character  on  the  community,  are  not  to  be 
estimated.  From  the  verge  of  boyhood  to  his  honored  old  age, 
there  were  laid  on  him  trusts  of  the  most  responsible  kind,  in 
the  care  of  great  interests  in  business,  letters  and  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  demanded  faithful  devotion  and  large  capacity,  and 
during  a  period  of  two  generations  he  has  fulfilled  them  so  as 
to  leave  everything  to  which  he  put  his  hand  better  than  he 
found  it. 

lfl  Memoir  of  John  Amory  Lowell ,  LL.D.,  by  Charles  C.  Smith.  Reprinted  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  January,  1898. 
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He  was  of  that  type  of  character  which  toils  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  labor,  serves  for  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  thing  well, 
and  neither  seeks  nor  desires  applause  therefor.  But  those  only 
knew  him  partially  who  did  not  know  the  gentleness  also  of 
his  nature,  the  loyalty  of  his  friendship,  the  affection  of  his 
home.  The  intellectual  force  which  gave  success  to  his  under¬ 
takings,  did  not  spend  itself  on  these,  various  and  important  as 
his  charges  were,  but  turned  itself  with  a  genuine  thirst  for 
knowledge  to  paths  in  literature  and  science  which  are  rarely 
trodden  by  those  so  busy  in  affairs,  and  made  him  a  companion 
to  whom  specialists  in  high  departments  of  science  looked  with 
respect.  Until  very  recently,  it  has  been  his  custom  to  rise  long 
before  the  winter’s  dawn,  and  lighting  his  fire  and  lamp  to 
secure  uninterrupted  quiet  for  the  studies  which  task  a  robust 
mind,  like  the  higher  mathematics,  for  example,  while  later  in 
the  day  the  best  literature  was  his  pastime. 

In  this  church  which  he  loved  much,  none  among  our  fellow 
worshipers  can  be  more  associated  by  you  with  the  sacred  place 
than  he,  as  he  has  gone  in  and  out  with  the  most  constant,  for 
nearly  sixty  years ;  long  ago  serving  it  as  warden,  in  these  latter 
years  giving  it  the  benediction  of  his  old  age,  and  placing  here 
enduring  memorials  of  his  affection  for  the  place,  in  the  win¬ 
dows  which  enrich  the  chancel,  and  in  the  mural  monument 
which  commemorates  the  honored  father  whose  virtues  he  in¬ 
herited. 

Mr.  Foote  speaks  in  this  sermon  of  the  ease  with  which 
Grandfather  Lowell  worked  and  of  how  much  this  was  due 
to  his  quickness  of  mind  and  his  perfect  method  and  system. 
This  skill  and  ease  of  expression  I  find  in  a  speech  made  in 
Lowell  when  he  was  seventy-six,  from  which  I  quote  a  few 
sentences  which  seem  to  show  a  literary  instinct: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
cordial  welcome  you  give  me.  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  not 
to  attribute  it  to  any  service  I  may  have  rendered  in  the  early 
days  of  Lowell,  as  the  originator  and  the  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Boott,  the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Prescott  Companies;  nor  yet 
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to  the  residence  for  several  years  among  you  of  John  Lowell, 
Jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute 3  nor  yet  again  to  the 
fact  that  Francis  C.  Lowell,  the  younger,  succeeded  Mr.  Boott 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company, — but 
rather  to  a  natural  hope  of  hearing  some  authentic  account  of 
my  uncle,  whom  none  of  you  probably  remember,  and  who  was 
deemed  worthy  of  having  his  name  associated  with  this  flourish¬ 
ing  manufacturing  city.  I  will  try  to  satisfy  this  hope. 

It  was  in  the  dark  days  of  1812.  The  outlook  was  gloomy 
indeed.  The  United  States  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade,  being  the  only  neutral  nation,  and  had  supplied 
all  Europe  with  the  products  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
North  and  South  America.  This  prosperity  had  come  to  a  sud¬ 
den  end.  England  had  forbidden  all  commerce  except  under 
British  licenses,  and  Napoleon  had  retaliated  by  decreeing  that 
all  vessels  sailing  under  such  licenses  should  be  liable  to  confis¬ 
cation.  Between  the  British  orders  in  council  and  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  we  were  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  If  we 
sailed  without  a  license,  we  were  liable  to  capture  3  if  with  one, 
to  confiscation.  The  situation  was  intolerable.  Somebody  must 
be  called  to  account.  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
apparently  invincible.  Besides,  there  was  an  old  quarrel  about 
impressment.  War  was  declared  against  England.  A  young  Bos¬ 
tonian,  intended  by  nature  for  a  statesman,  whom  the  caprice 
of  fortune  had  made  a  merchant,  was  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time. 
He  pondered  over  these  things.  What  was  to  be  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  at  war  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas? 

The  cotton  manufacture  had  lately  been  greatly  developed 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  colossal  fortunes.  Could  it  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Massachusetts?  As  long  as  the  war  lasted  it  would 
enjoy  a  monopoly,  and  wars  lasted  long  in  those  days.  He  had 
read  of  Frederick’s  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  witnessed  the  war 
of  the  French  Revolution.  But  suppose  that  peace  should  come 
soon?  England  had  the  advantage  of  more  capital  and  cheaper 
labor  3  but  the  raw  material  was  nearer  here.  Joint  stock  com¬ 
panies  could  furnish  the  money,  while  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  existing  and  in  perspective,  was  fast  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  laborers. 
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The  result  of  his  meditations  was  that  it  could  be  and  should 
be  done.  The  name  of  this  young  Bostonian  was  Francis  Cabot 
Lowell.17 

John  Amory  Lowell  went  to  Europe  at  least  six  times  in  his 
life,  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  five  for  three  years.  As  a  boy 
in  Paris  he  saw,  and  later  told  his  children  about,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s  thefts  of  treasures  from  Prussia  which  were  then 
in  the  Louvre.  In  1820  he  again  went  abroad,  this  time  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  after  his  second  marriage  he  went  to  Europe  four 
times — in  1850,  1852,  1862,  and  1867. 

ELIZABETH  CABOT  PUTNAM  AND  HER  PARENTS  JUDGE  AND 

MRS.  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 

My  Grandmother  Lowell  was  born  in  Salem  November 
nth,  1807.  Her  parents,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Putnam, 
lived  in  an  old-fashioned  house  on  Federal  Street,  called  the 
Assembly  House.  But  Grandma  also  spent  many  days  of  her 
childhood  with  her  Grandmother  Gooll  in  a  house  still  standing, 
the  famous  Pickering  house  built  in  1651,  now  nearly  three 
hundred  years  old  and  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pickering  fam¬ 
ily.  Here  in  the  Pickering  Mansion  on  Broad  Street  lived  orig¬ 
inally  my  mother’s  great-great-great-great-great-grandmother. 
Add  three  more  greats  for  each  one  of  my  great-nieces  and 
nephews  and  you  see  that  a  house  is  still  standing  and  inhabited 
by  the  same  family  in  1932  that  belonged  originally  to  Arthur 
T.  Lyman  3rd’s  great-great-great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandfather  (eleven  generations). 

A  letter  from  my  mother  and  an  extract  from  her  Journal 
describe  visits  to  the  Federal  Street  and  the  Broad  Street  houses. 

Ella  Eyman  to  her  mother ,  Airs.  John  Amory  Lowell , 

October  8y  i8yy 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  excursion  to  Salem  with  Sara  and 
George.18  We  called  first  at  the  old  Pickering  house,  and  I 

7  From  an  address  by  John  Amory  Lowell  at  the  Semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Incorporation  of  Lowell,  March  1st,  1876. 

Sara  Putnam  Lowell,  who  married  George  Baty  Blake. 
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imagined  you  there,  darling,  a  little  girl  looking  out  of  the 
window  to  see  the  negroes  dance.  .  .  .  But  the  great  pleasure 
was  the  Federal  Street  house,  your  dear  home.  ...  We  only 
wished  you  could  have  been  with  us  to  show  us  where  you 
slept  and  played.19  We  saw  the  two  front  rooms,  below  and 
above,  and  one  back  chamber,  the  fine  square  double  staircase 
and  landing,  the  garden,  the  office,  the  kitchen.  It  all  looks  very 
nice  and  well  kept,  but  unused,  and  the  white  painted  banisters, 

etc.,  have  been  painted  dark  to  imitate  dark  wood. 

» 

The  Assembly  House  must  have  been  an  unusual  one  for  it 
was  designed  by  Samuel  Putnam  himself.  The  dining  room  was 
on  the  left,  with  its  large  hospitable  dining  table  and  wooden 
chairs  painted  white  with  lines  of  blue,  and  beyond  it  was  the 
parlor  with  a  landscape  paper  of  horses  drinking  at  a  trough. 
Here  was  the  small  square  piano  with  pretty  turned  legs,  old 
yellow  ivory  keys  and  a  shallow  drawer  on  one  side,  and  a 
small  lounge  of  the  shape  now  called  a  day-bed,  and  some 
Windsor  chairs,  now  inherited  by  the  Lorings. 

Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  Grandmother  Lowell’s  father,  was 
born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  May  13th,  1768,  and  died  in 
Boston  July  3rd,  1853.  He  was  the  son  °f  Gideon  Putnam  and 
Hannah  Browne.20  Gideon,  whose  share  in  his  father’s  estate 
was  only  thirteen  acres,  acquired  again  two  hundred  acres  of 
the  old  family  farm  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  Of  all  their  ten  children  our 
great-grandfather  was  the  only  one  to  live  beyond  twenty-two. 
What  a  tragedy  that  means,  what  sadness  in  a  boy’s  life.  The 
lovely  churchyard  at  Danvers  with  a  brook  flowing  through  it, 
holds  the  names  of  all  the  young  brothers  and  sisters  who  died. 

We  were  often  told  as  children  that  anything  musical  in  us 
came  from  Samuel  Putnam,  our  great-grandfather,  who  had  a 
very  sensitive  musical  ear,  played  on  the  fife  at  ten  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  marching  by  on  their  way  to  Quebec,  and  in 

19  Elizabeth  Putnam’s  best  friend  and  playmate  during-  her  childhood  was  (my  mother 
said)  Mrs.  George  Peabody. 

20  Most  of  these  reminiscences  are  from  The  Hon.  Samuel  Putnam  and  Sarah  (Gooll) 
Putnam,  compiled  by  Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam  and  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  and  reprinted  from 
the  Danvers  Historical  Collection,  vol.  x,  1922.  The  more  personal  reminiscences  were 
written  by  Cousin  Louisa  Bacon. 
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later  days  sang  bass  with  many  of  his  grandchildren.  He  went  to 
Andover  Academy  and  then  to  Harvard  College,  and  graduated 
in  1787  in  the  same  class  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  a 
lifelong  friend.  Samuel  Putnam  then  studied  law  at  Newbury- 
port  and  began  practice  at  Salem,  taking  high  rank  as  an  advocate, 
especially  in  commercial  law. 

Writing  long  afterwards,  1839,  about  Harvard,  he  said:  “At 
Andover  Academy  I  did  almost  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I  cannot 
speak  of  my  waste  of  time  at  Cambridge  with  any  patience.  The 
love  of  music  kept  me  out  of  harm’s  way  to  some  extent,  but 
added  nothing  to  my  scholarship.  The  requisitions  upon  us  were 
very  small,  we  were  left  too  much  at  liberty  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  under  the  eyes  and  familiar  intercourse  and  instruction 
of  tutors.”  But  he  adds:  “I  soon  became  satisfied  that  law  did 
not  come  by  inspiration  and  in  some  degree  made  up  by  in¬ 
dustry  for  my  idleness  in  college.” 

Samuel  Putnam  not  only  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer, 
but  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  from  1808  to 
1814,  and  in  1814  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Judi¬ 
cial  Court.  This  position  he  held  until  he  resigned  in  1842.  Dr. 
Bartol  speaks  of  him  as  prompt,  acute,  ready,  and  able,  with  a 
pure  judicial  mind  balanced  by  delicate  conscientiousness.  Other 
writers  speak  of  his  diligence,  skill,  and  unvarying  courtesy 
and  kindness.  When  he  became  judge  he  instantly  put  aside 
the  state  politics  in  order  to  be  wholly  impartial. 

In  1841  Judge  Joseph  Story  dedicated  to  Samuel  Putnam 
his  book  on  The  Law  of  Partnership,  as  the  tribute  of  a  pupil 
and  friend  to  his  master: 

Joseph  Story  to  Samuel  Putnam 

Cambridge,  November,  1841. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  dedicate  this  work 
to  you.  It  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  branch  of  that  great 
system  of  Commercial  Law,  which  constituted  a  favorite  study 
in  your  early  professional  life,  and  which,  since  your  elevation 
to  the  bench,  you  have  administered  with  eminent  ability  and 
success.  .  .  .  But  I  desire,  also,  that  this  dedication  may  be 
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deemed,  on  my  part,  a  voluntary  tribute  of  respect  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  character,  adorned  as  it  is  by  the  virtues  which  support 
and  the  refinements  which  grace  the  unsullied  dignity  of  private 
life.  I  recollect  with  pride  and  pleasure,  that  I  was  your  pupil 
at  the  close  of  my  preparatory  studies  for  the  Bar  3  and  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  I  entertain  the  most  lively  gratitude 
for  the  various  instruction,  ready  and  uniform  kindness  by 
which  you  smoothed  the  rugged  paths  of  juridical  learning,  in 
mastering  which  an  American  student  might  then  well  feel  no 
little  discouragement,  since  his  own  country  scarcely  afforded 
any  means,  either  by  elementary  treatises  or  reports,  to  assist 
him  in  ascertaining  what  portion  of  the  Common  Law  was  here 
in  force,  and  how  far  it  has  been  modified  by  local  usages,  or  by 
municipal  institutions,  or  by  positive  laws. 

I  trust  that  you  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  the  honors  of 
your  present  high  station  3  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that, 
out  of  the  circle  of  your  own  immediate  family,  no  one  will  be 
more  gratified  than  myself  in  continuing  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
increasing  favor  with  which  your  judicial  labors  are  received 
by  the  public,  and  of  your  possession  of  that  solid  popularity 
which  (to  use  the  significant  language  of  Lord  Mansfield)  fol¬ 
lows,  and  is  not  run  after,  in  the  steady  administration  of  civil 
justice. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,  truly,  your  obliged  friend, 

Joseph  Story. 


To  this,  Judge  Putnam  replied: 

Boston,  23rd  December,  1841. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  very  affectionate  note  was  received  ac¬ 
companying  your  book  upon  the  law  of  partnership,  with  emo¬ 
tions  which  I  cannot  describe.  You  refer  me  to  the  days  long 
passed  when  our  acquaintance  commenced  and  you  entered  my 
office  as  a  student,  and  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
lines  of  our  mutual  regard  were  so  deeply  made  as  not  to  have 
been  defaced  or  obscured  by  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  The 
delightful  intercourse  which  has  existed  between  us  and  our 
families  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
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You  were  soon  called  away  from  us  to  your  high  office,  and 
the  world  knows  and  has  the  justice  to  acknowledge  the  eminent 
ability  with  which  you  have  discharged  that  great  trust.  One 
would  think,  however,  if  he  were  to  judge  from  your  various 
legal  works  that  the  business  of  your  office  had  been  your  mere 
pastime  5  for  you  have  found  time  and  strength  to  accomplish 
all  things  which  duty  required  or  friendship  prompted — wit¬ 
ness  your  judicial  opinions — so  elaborate,  and  your  eulogy  upon 
Marshall,  so  just,  sound,  touching  and  eloquent  as  to  leave  the 
mind  and  heart  full  and  satisfied. 

You  entered  the  boundless  field  of  the  law  with  the  ardor  of 
youth  and  have  continued  the  work  with  a  vigor  which  seems 
to  have  increased  with  your  attainments.  I  have  not  yet  said 
one  word  about  the  book  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  dedicate  to  me,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  have  been  so  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  Court  ever  since  it  came  to  my  hands  that 
it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  look  into  it.  But  I  anticipate  great 
satisfaction  from  its  perusal.  You  have  (in  mercantile  phrase) 
an  established  credit  in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  equal  to  your  former  efforts. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  rejoice  in  your  well  earned  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  Judge  and  Jurist.  I  am  proud  that  you  have  done  so 
much  toward  the  payment  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  our 
mother  country  for  the  great  body  of  Law;  so  much  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  establish  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  so  much  to 
illumine  the  paths  which  lead  to  truth  and  justice,  and  so  much 
for  the  gradual  amelioration  of  the  civilized  world. 

“Quicquid  ex  agricola  amavimus,  quicquid  mirati  sumus, 
manet,  mansurumque  est  in  animis  hominum,  in  aeternitate  tem- 
porum,  fama  rerum.” 

I  remain  respectfully  and  affectionately  your  obliged  friend, 

Samuel  Putnam. 

Daniel  Webster  to  Samuel  Putnam 

Washington,  December  17th,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir, — Be  kind  enough  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Lord  Ashburton  and  myself  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  “McLeod  Case,”  the  “Crede  Case”  and  the  “Im¬ 
pressments.” 

And  let  me  do  now,  my  dear  sir,  what  I  intended  to  do 
months  ago — address  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  retirement 
from  the  Bench,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  sincere  and 
high  regard  for  your  judicial  character,  and  the  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  remember  that  large  portion  of  my  professional 
life  which  has  been  passed  in  the  Court  of  which  you  have  been, 
for  many  years,  so  distinguished  a  member. 

Nor  can  I,  in  justice  to  my  feelings,  forbear  to  acknowledge 
the  personal  kindness  which  I  received  from  you,  from  the 
first  hour  I  came  to  Massachusetts,  to  the  time  when  public 
duties  drew  me  from  practice  in  the  Courts.  For  all  this,  I  owe 
a  heavy  obligation,  which  I  would  fain  discharge  to  you  and 
yours. 

May  a  gracious  Providence  long  preserve  your  life  and  health 
and  happiness.  Yours  most  truly,  Daniel  Webster. 

In  1903  William  Caleb  Loring  wrote  of  Grandfather  Put¬ 
nam:  “He  gave  twenty-eight  years  of  service  in  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  judge. 
I  remember  Judge  Gray  telling  me  that  many  questions  of 
commercial  law  were  dealt  with  by  Judge  Story  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  by  Judge  Putnam  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Massachusetts  about  the  same  time,  and  that 
Judge  Putnam’s  opinions  did  not  suffer  in  the  comparison.”21 

A  bust  of  Judge  Putnam  by  King  was  given  by  Grandmother 
Lowell  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  in  1862  and  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  On 
receiving  this  gift  the  Committee  appointed  to  acknowledge  it 
wrote: 

Boston,  May  24th,  1862. 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar,  beg  leave  to  transmit  through  you  the  thanks  of  that  body 
to  Mrs.  Lowell  for  her  gift  to  them  of  the  marble  bust  of  her 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Putnam.  .  .  .  The  old  and  middle- 

21  Letter  of  William  C.  Loring  to  Mrs.  F.  P.  Sprague,  September  20th,  1903. 
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aged  members  of  our  bar  recall  with  affectionate  reverence  those 
high  judicial  and  personal  qualities  with  which  he  adorned 
the  bench ;  his  various  learning — especially  in  every  department 
of  commercial  law — his  unerring  moral  instincts,  his  spotless 
purity  of  life,  his  gentle  firmness,  and  that  benignant  courtesy 
of  manner  which  respected  the  rights  and  spared  the  feelings 
of  all.  Our  younger  brethren  know  by  tradition  what  manner 
of  judge  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was;  and  for  their  in¬ 
struction,  and  that  of  the  profession  generally,  there  remain  his 
written  judgments,  extending  through  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  in  which  the  great  principles  of  the  common  law  are  ex¬ 
pounded  with  such  fullness  of  research,  such  luminous  method, 
and  so  earnest  a  love  of  justice  and  truth.  We  feel  that  it  will 
be  good  for  us,  engaged  as  we  are  in  the  practice  of  a  profession 
not  without  its  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations,  to  have  ever 
before  us  the  express  image  of  a  man  whose  aims  were  so  high, 
whose  life  was  so  pure,  who  aspired  to  none  other  than  profes¬ 
sional  and  judicial  distinction,  and  who  sought  and  found  his 
happiness  in  those  domestic  and  social  affections,  which  alone 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  strife  and  soothe  the  pain  of  defeat. 

Sidney  Bartlett 
G.  S.  Hillard 
Horace  Gray,  Jr. 

All  the  old  documents  and  letters  I  can  collect  make  me  feel 
that  Judge  Samuel  Putnam  was  as  charming  as  he  was  wise.  Of 
him  Aunt  Anna  Lowell  wrote  in  September  1852:  “We  met 
your  dear  grandfather  at  your  Aunt  Bancroft’s  gate  at  Beverly. 
How  finely  he  looked,  almost  young  again!  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes,  after  hearing  how  ill  he  had  been  a  month 
ago.  His  eye  was  clear,  his  step  firm,  and  he  greeted  us  with 
his  usual  heartiness.  He  talked  of  politics,  of  Mr.  Webster,  of 
old  Federalism.  He  really  tript  to  the  carriage,  taking  my  hand 
with  his  old,  accustomed  air  of  gallantry,  and  with  a  gay  smile 
on  his  lips  and  peeping  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes.” 

Even  in  that  dry  record,  a  funeral  sermon,  Dr.  Cyrus  A. 
Bartol  said  of  Judge  Putnam:  “  ‘Oh,  I  like  him,’  was  always 
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the  word.  This  liking  was  no  accident.  It  only  corresponded 
with  the  breadth  and  generosity  of  his  own  nature.  He  loved 
to  see  others  happy,  and  was  organized  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  around  him.  He  was  exceedingly  hospitable, 
kept  open  door,  cordially  invited  his  friends  to  come  in,  de¬ 
lighted  to  serve  them  at  his  table.  He  was  glad  to  go  with  his 
guests  over  his  old  paternal  estate,  which  it  was  a  special  pleas¬ 
ure  to  him  to  increase  and  preserve.” 

In  all  his  hospitality  his  wife,  Sarah  Gooll  (daughter  of  John 
Gooll,  a  merchant  from  Scotland,  and  of  Lois  Pickering)  must 
have  helped  him.  He  speaks  of  her  as  “the  greatest  treasure  that 
has  fallen  to  my  lot.”  “We  devoted  two  evenings  a  week,”  (he 
wrote  in  1839)  to  “family  meetings  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
union  of  our  clan,  and  more  than  forty  gather  round  our  board 
at  our  annual  thanksgiving  dinner.”  No  wonder  that  Samuel 
Putnam;  added  of  his  wife,  “She  is  much  addicted  to  hospi¬ 
tality,  contributing  in  an  extraordinary  degree  her  assistance, 
capacity  and  exertions  to  maintain  it.”  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Loring,  their  son-in-law,  wrote  of  “The  large  and 
most  favored  family  circle  which  clusters  about  you  both  so 
fondly  and  which  would  lose  its  identity  without  you.” 

Grandma  Putnam  indeed  stands  to  me  through  tradition  for 
the  essence  of  bounteous  hospitality  and  of  beautiful  handi¬ 
work.  She  was  endlessly  industrious,  loving,  and  devoted — a 
smiling  presence. 

“In  Danvers  [wrote  Cousin  Louisa  Bacon,  in  1921]  there 
was  in  the  dining  room  a  small  mahogany  ice-chest  where 
Grandma  used  to  keep  cream  and  other  goodies,  and  in  the 
parlor  closet  was  a  tin  of  cake  and  a  decanter  of  sherry,  always 
offered  to  visitors.  Upstairs  there  was  a  long  chamber  next  to 
Grandma’s  room  with  a  four-poster  and  trundle  bed  in  which 
the  children  could  be  stowed  away.  Often  so  many  children 
would  come  to  stay  that  we  would  be  quite  crowded  in  this 
room,  but  we  liked  it,  there  were  so  many  interesting  things 
in  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  company  coming  to  the  house. 
People  could  drive  from  Salem  and  Beverly,  and  several  of 
the  family  had  houses  at  Beverly.  The  Lorings,  Lowells,  and 
Bancrofts  often  came.” 
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Grandmamma  Putnam  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  in 
perfect  possession  of  every  faculty.  During  her  long  life  she 
passed  through  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Like  her  cousin,  Lydia  Williams  Lyman,  she  was 
the  intimate  niece  of  Timothy  Pickering  (Secretary  of  War  and 
of  State,  the  favorite  officer  and  personal  friend  of  Washing¬ 
ton)  and  she  saw  the  outcome  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
But  Mrs.  Putnam  lived  also  through  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
her  grandson  William  Lowell  Putnam  laid  down  his  life,  and 
day  after  day  even  at  the  age  of  ninety  she  made  lint  for  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers,  and  knitted  some  bedslippers  for  them. 

She  died  November  22nd,  1864.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  her 
it  is  said: 

She  beheld  in  her  childhood  the  birth  of  the  nation, — she 
ever  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  all  affecting  its  welfare  and 
its  honor, — she  lived  to  see  its  present  terrible  struggle  for 
life, — and  her  last  days  were  cheered  and  made  happier  by  the 
conviction  that  it  had  passed  safely  through  the  most  perilous 
portion  of  the  trial,  and  proved  itself  to  be  founded  upon  a 
rock,  which  cannot  hereafter  be  shaken.  Among  her  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  exquisite  taste  and  skill  in  embroidery;  and,  ever 
after  the  rebellion  broke  out,  she  found  great  happiness  in  em¬ 
ploying  all  the  time  which  her  advanced  age  and  other  avoca¬ 
tions  permitted,  in  preparing  articles  of  this  sort  for  the  fairs 
for  the  soldiers.  Manv  a  wounded,  sick  or  weary  one  has  been 
unconsciously  relieved  and  made  happier  by  the  proceeds  of 
her  constant  pleasing  devotion  of  this  talent  in  their  behalf. 
Some  of  these  productions  have  been  sought  for  and  cherished 
as  memorials  of  the  wonderful  faculty  for  such  delicate  work 
retained  in  such  extreme  old  age.22 

Among  the  blessings  of  her  lot  was  a  great  love  of  reading, 
in  which,  with  her  own  eyes  or  in  listening  to  others,  she  passed 
a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  the  last, — ever  intent  upon  add¬ 
ing  to  her  resources  of  useful  or  agreeable  knowledge  and 
thought,  but  of  late  turning  with  intense  interest  to  all  relating 
to  the  fate  or  welfare  of  her  country.  .  .  .  Her  life  has  been  a 

22  We  have  still  some  of  her  beautiful  embroidery.  One  of  mine,  a  little  needle-case, 
is  decorated  charmingly  with  grapevines  and  forget-me-nots. 
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great  and  unmingled  blessing  to  all  with  whom  she  was  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  that  her  memory  will  continue  to  be  one  alike  to  the 
old  and  the  young  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  her,  in  the 
vivifying  and  refreshing  influences  which  the  recollection  of  her 
untiring  industry,  her  lovely  and  engaging  manners,  her  gentle¬ 
ness  and  disinterested  love,  her  generous  and  refined  hospitality, 
her  perfection  of  matronly  grace  and  virtue,  and  her  serene  and 
beautiful  old  age,  must  inspire. 

She  was  a  daily  and  reverential  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  faith  and  the  spirit  they  were  given 
to  inspire  j  but  with  a  generous  Catholicism  for  all  who  differed 
from  her  in  intellectual  belief. 

Her  daughter,  my  Grandmother  Lowell,  wrote  of  her  in 
1878:  aShe  was  so  disinterested  and  loving  and  forbearing.  How 
we  should  like  our  youngest  to  have  known  and  loved  those 
that  we  venerated  and  loved — and  will  they  not  in  the  better 
world?” 

WEDDING  OF  JOHN  AMORY  LOWELL  AND  ELIZABETH  C.  PUTNAM 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  two  accounts  written  at 
the  time  describing  the  wedding  of  John  Amory  Lowell  and 
Elizabeth  Cabot  Putnam.  One  is  written  by  his  sister  Aunt  Anna 
Lowell  and  the  other  has  only  the  initial  N  (or  possibly  W) 
to  identify  it,  but  the  two  together  show  how  gay,  continued, 
and  lavish  were  the  wedding  ceremonies  and  the  parties  that 
followed.  They  seem  to  have  lasted  for  ten  days  and  the  best 
man,  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  took  part  in  all.  I  give  first 
the  account  written  by  Aunt  Anna  to  her  friend  and  cousin  Cor¬ 
nelia  Amory  on  April  7th,  1829,  five  days  after  the  wedding: 

It  now  wants  a  quarter  of  1 1  a.m.  and  I  must  arrange  my 
hair  and  dress  by  twenty  minutes  before  twelve,  at  which  hour 
I  must  officiate  at  No.  1  Bedford  Place  and  with  the  assistance 
of  my  helpmates  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  company 
till  two  o’clock,  then  hasten  home,  exchange  my  plain  India 
muslin  for  a  silk  lace  to  attend  the  bride  to  Aunt  Gardner’s, 
where  there  is  to  be  an  immense  tea  party. 
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Last  Thursday  was  the  wedding.  Salem  wedding-visit  this 
morning.  The  same  in  continuation.  Tonight,  party  at  Aunt  G’s. 
Tomorrow,  at  Georgina’s.23  Friday,  ball  at  Mrs.  Eckley’s.  Mon¬ 
day,  tea  party  at  Aunt  McLean’s.  Tuesday,  reunion  and  separa¬ 
tion  of  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  viz:  E.  J.  Lowell,24  Charles 
R.  Lowell,  James  Sullivan,  William  Boott,  Charles  G.  Putnam, 
Sarah  Putnam,  Eliza  Blanchard  (Mary  Anne  Putnam?)  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Jackson,  Anna  C.  Lowell.  On  Thursday  last  at  half 
past  four,  my  brother,  sister,  and  myself  set  out  for  Salem  in  a 
violent  storm  of  rain.  We  had  our  hair  arranged  before  we 
went.  At  half  past  six  we  arrived  at  Judge  Putnam’s  door.  Mrs. 
Putnam  conducted  us  to  a  large  chamber  well  lighted  and 
warmed  with  a  comfortable  wood  fire.  We  got  entirely  dressed 
before  anybody  came.  A  moment  afterwards,  the  whole  room 
was  filled  with  ladies  and  children  and  ladies’  maids.  Mrs. 
Frank  Lowell,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Sarah,  Georgina,  etc.  A 
little  after  seven,  Elizabeth  Jackson  came  and  asked  me  to 
accompany  her  into  Elizabeth  Putnam’s  chamber.  There  I 
found  Eliza  Blanchard  and  Sarah  Putnam.  Elizabeth  kissed 
me  and  presented  me  with  a  beautifully  embroidered  pocket 
handkerchief  and  she  gave  a  similar  one  to  each  of  the  brides¬ 
maids.  She  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  I  may  say  really  hand¬ 
some.  Her  dress  was  a  white  satin  with  a  deep  trimming  of 
leaves  made  of  lace  and  trimmed  with  satin,  a  blond  lace  tucker 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth.  She  wore  a  splendid  pearl 
necklace  and  earrings  to  match.25  Her  hair  was  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  puffs  interspersed  with  a  few  curls  adorned  with  sev¬ 
eral  branches  of  artificial  orange  blossoms  j  thrown  over  the  back 
of  her  head  was  a  large  white  veil  richly  embroidered  fastened 
to  her  hair  with  a  pearl  pin  and  hung  down  over  her  right 
shoulder  in  graceful  folds  till  it  almost  reached  the  bottom  of 
dress.  Elizabeth  Jackson  wore  a  white  crepe  trimmed  with 
satin.  Sarah  Putnam  a  figured  blond  gauze.  Eliza  Blanchard’s 
was  much  admired:  it  consisted  of  white  satin  underdress 

23  Probably  the  wife  of  John  Lowell,  Jr. 

24  He  died  unmarried  in  1830. 

20  The  earrings  were  given  by  Grandfather  Lowell’s  mother,  Rebecca  Lowell. 
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trimmed  at  bottom  with  folds  or  plaits,  outside  of  this  she  wore 
a  thread  lace  worked  at  the  bottom,  which  just  reached  to  the 
head  of  the  above  trimming,  and  over  this  an  open  robe  of 
thread  lace  worked  all  down  both  sides.  I  was  much  more 
simply  arrayed  in  a  Nottingham  lace  embroidered  at  the  bottom. 
All  wore  short  sleeves  and  long  kid  gloves,  and  had  white 
flowers  in  our  hair  (mine  were  of  feathers),  all  except  Eliza, 
who  wore  Prince  Regent  geraniums  in  hers,  of  deep  pink. 

The  second  account  of  the  wedding  is  by  a  less  intimate 
friend.  She  seems  especially  interested  in  the  decorations  of  the 
supper  table.  Who  could  make  a  cake  like  that  now? 

Salem,  April  5th,  1829. 

My  dear  Sophia, — I  have  not  answered  your  letter  before 
because  as  I  was  bidden  to  the  wedding,  I  thought  I  would 
wait  till  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  it,  and  as  you  desire  a 
'particular  account,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  one.  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  Mary  White  described  the  bride’s  dress  I 
shall  only  say  of  her  that  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  hand¬ 
some  as  she  did  when  she  entered  leaning  on  Mr.  Lowell’s 
arm,  followed  by  the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids,  four  of  each. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  before  the  side  looking-glass 
with  her  maids  on  her  right,  and  their  mates  on  Mr.  Lowell’s 
left,  in  presence  of  a  company  more  than  sufficient  to  line  the 
walls  of  the  room.  Mr.  Brazer  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  in  a  most  impressive  manner.  Elizabeth 
was  evidently  much  agitated  during  the  ceremony,  and  Mr. 
Lowell  was  so  little  self-possessed  that  he  even  omitted  to  take 
off  his  glove  on  joining  hands. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  rather  small,  with  blue  eyes  I  believe,  a  good- 
sized  nose,  and  a  flat  mouth  filled  with  very  beautiful  teeth. 
When  he  smiles  he  has  a  very  sweet  expression.  He  is  very  gen¬ 
tle  in  his  manners. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  after  an  awful  silence  of  two 
or  three  seconds,  Judge  Putnam  crossed  the  room  and  saluted 
his  daughter.  Mr.  Lowell  at  the  same  time  passing  to  Mrs.  P. 
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to  salute  her.  I  hear  since  that  Mr.  L.  kissed  the  bride  first, 
but  this  I  did  not  see.  Directly  there  was  a  general  movement, 
the  groomsmen  kissing  the  bride,  and  bridesmaids,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  cake  were  immediately  handed,  and  by  eight  o’clock 
all  was  ready  for  the  evening  visitors.  .  . .  The  room  by  nine  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  and  by  ten  none  were  left  but  those  who 
were  to  sup  with  the  bridal  party. 

At  about  half  past  ten  we  went  to  the  supper  table  which 
was  laid  in  the  best  chamber.  Every  gentleman  had  a  particular 
lady  appropriated  to  him  whom  he  was  expected  to  hand  to 
the  supper  and  entertain  while  there,  by  which  arrangement 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  alternate  round  the  table,  but  as 
the  idea  was  not  taken  some  “lost  their  fellows  on  the  road.”  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  for  my  cher  ami  for  the  time  being  Mr. 
W.  Saltonstall. 

The  table  was  splendid,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T  at 
the  top  of  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  seated.  The 
Judge  and  Mrs.  P.  next,  the  bride’s  and  groom’s  attendants  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  two  ends.  In  the  centre  of  this  crosspiece  was  the 
wedding  cake  standing  on  a  square  white  pedestal  more  than  a 
foot  high.  The  cake  was  round,  covered  with  a  frosting  made 
in  a  mould  exhibiting  at  the  bottom  edge  all  round  the  cake  a 
variety  of  human  figures  about  an  inch  high,  and  at  the  top  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  The  space  between  was  occupied  by  festoons 
of  sugar  flowers.  On  the  top  was  a  beautiful  temple  about  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  height  in  which  was  to  be  seen  an  altar  with 
two  turtle  doves  cooing  at  each  other.  The  exterior  was  covered 
with  a  vine.  All  this  was  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
rendered  very  brilliant  by  silver  paper  stuck  on  at  suitable  in¬ 
tervals.  Where  the  two  tables  met  was  the  bride’s  cake  covered 
with  a  perfectly  plain  white  frosting  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
white  grape  leaves.  This  cake  was  made  as  white  as  possible, 
without  any  fruit,  even  the  yolks  of  eggs  not  admitted  into  the 
compound,  it  depended  for  its  richness  upon  the  pounded  al¬ 
monds.  In  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  T  was  a  high 
pyramid  with  a  dish  of  artificial  snow  on  the  top,  and  its  sides 
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ornamented  with  jellies  and  whips,  etc.,  of  various  colors.  Over 
this  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  hoop  ornamented  with 
evergreens  around  which  at  least  a  hundred  glass  bulb  lamps 
were  arranged.  Pyramids  of  ice,  natural  flowers,  artificial  birds’ 
nests,  or  rather  hens’  nests,  and  all  other  sorts  of  funny  nick- 
nacks  were  dotted  about  with  infinite  taste.  I  had  nearly  for¬ 
gotten  the  substantial  parts,  consisting  of  chicks,  partridges,  and 
smaller  birds,  ham,  tongue,  celery,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  abun¬ 
dant. 

We  had  been  at  table  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  rose,  and  escaped  at  the  nearest  door  without  saying 
a  word.  We  were  given  to  understand  that  we  must  not  take 
it  as  a  hint  to  go,  their  object  being  to  go  off  while  the  family  were 
at  table  to  save  a  formal  parting.  I  got  home  about  eleven 
o’clock. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  newly  furnished  his  parlors  and 
two  chambers  very  elegantly.  They  reached  home  in  safety 
though  the  night  was  dark  and  rainy.  E.  made  a  particular 
request  to  me  that  I  would  wear  white,  and  as  I  had  no  dress, 
I  purchased  a  white  satin  and  had  it  trimmed  with  two  broad 
bands  of  crepe  lisse.  I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  it.  You  have 
no  idea  how  droll  folks  look  with  their  gowns  so  full  as  to  stand 
out  all  round  like  milkmaids.  Elizabeth  showed  me  her  dresses 
— one  was  French  of  tulle  lace,  a  pink  watered  silk,  a  blue  dress, 
a  green  palmanno — and  a  most  elegant  wrought  lace  all 
trimmed  superbly.  Mr.  Lowell’s  mother  sent  her  pearl  earrings 
and  pin,  very  beautiful,  and  Louisa  gave  her  a  necklace  to 
match.26  Catharine  Gardner  gave  earrings  and  pin  of  topaz 
and  filigree.  H.  Bancroft  earrings  of  amethyst  and  gold.  Mrs. 
Georgianna  Lowell  a  splendid  gold  chain,  and  though  last  not 
least,  he  who  was  then  her  slave  and  now  her  lord  and  master, 
brought  her  a  hoop  with  four  or  five  most  brilliant  diamonds. 
Your  sincere  and  affectionate  friend,  N. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Lowell  went  to  live  after 
their  marriage  at  i  Bedford  Place,  Boston,  a  beautiful  open 

28  These  seed  pearls  with  the  original  notes  are  now  at  101  Brattle  Street. 
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square,  of  which  Frances  R.  Morse  writes  in  Letters  and  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Henry  and  Mary  Lee: 

“In  Bedford  Place  the  families  lived  like  intimate  friends. 
On  the  south  side  directly  opposite  the  large  house  and  gardens 
of  Judge  Jackson,  lived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Amory  Lowell. 
.  .  .  While  another  large  and  open  estate  occupied  for  a  long 
time  by  the  Misses  Pratt  lay  on  the  further  side  of  Summer 
Street  opposite  the  end  of  Chauncy  Place.” 

There  is  a  bit  of  paper  in  Grandpa  Lowell’s  handwriting 
about  a  dinner  party  for  men  that  he  gave  in  the  Bedford  Place 
house  in  1829,  a  few  months  before  his  second  marriage.  It  is 
an  interesting  list. 

Dinner  Party,  Thursday,  January  3rd,  1829 


Chief  Justice  Shaw 
Judge  Wilde 
Mr.  Justice  Story- 
Judge  Putnam 
Benjamin  Gorham,  Esq. 
Warren  Dutton,  Esq. 


Peleg  Sprague,  Esq. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq. 
Franklin  Dexter,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker 
Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood 
Quincy 


In  all  fifteen  persons  at  dinner.  This  number  can  be  very  com¬ 
fortably  accommodated  by  setting  seven  plates  on  the  side  near¬ 
est  the  fire.  The  door  annoys  the  first  person  on  the  other  side. 

Additional  list  of  guests  asked 

Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ward 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Loring 
Mr.  George  Ticknor 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster 

Webster’s  famous  Reply  to  Haynes  was  delivered  in  1830. 
He  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  Grandma  Lowell — a  crayon 
sketched  in  early  youth,  a  colored  miniature  by  Saunders  about 
the  year  1848,  the  portrait  by  Lazarus  which  R.T.L.  has,  and 
two  crayons  by  Benjamin  C.  Porter.  But  I  get  most  vividly  the 
picture  of  her  in  youth  from  a  paragraph  in  my  mother’s  jour¬ 
nal  of  1885: 

Innsbruck,  June  22nd. — Went  for  one  more  look  at  the  won¬ 
derful  Franciscan  church.  Above  all  I  hoped  to  look  at  the  lovely 
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recumbent  figure  of  Philippina  Welser,  wife  of  Archduke  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  The  profile  was  so  like  my  dearest  mother — the 
full  face  a  little  broader,  but  the  delicate  Roman  nose  and  the 
expressive  mouth  were  very  like  our  darling.  It  was  hard  to 
tear  myself  away  from  it. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  for  me  paints  a  sketch  of  Grand¬ 
ma.  It  was  on  November  nth,  1882,  when  I  was  writing  in 
the  Vale  at  the  maplewood  desk  Grandma  Lowell  had  given 
me.  Mamma  came  to  me  and  showed  me  a  quotation  in  the 
birthday  book  for  that  day,  the  day  of  both  Grandma’s  and 
Grandpa’s  birth.  “This  is  just  like  dear  Grandma,”  she  said. 

“Half  canonized  by  all  who  looked  on  her , 

So  gracious  was  her  tact  and  tenderness.” 

Grandma  Lowell  had  delicate  beauty,  and  marked  executive 
ability,  but  her  greatest  characteristic  was  her  marvelous  power 
of  loving.  “Such  love  as  hers  we  can  never  know  again  until 
God  gives  her  to  us  again  in  heaven,”  Mamma  wrote  two  years 
after  her  death.  It  is  through  vivid  descriptions  in  my  mother’s 
diary  notes  about  Grandma  that  I  see  her  in  imagination  running 
out  of  Pemberton  Square  to  put  a  warm  shawl  round  Mamma  or 
bringing  Slovenly  Peter  to  read  to  little  Julia  (1863)  or  having 
a  fine  game  with  two-year-old  Arthur  who  marched  up  and 
down  singing  “John  Brown”  and  then  shyly  hid  in  Grandma’s 
skirts.  Aunt  Anna  Lowell  in  an  early  letter  to  Grandma 
speaks  of  her  Irresistible  kindness  and  openness.  Those  quali¬ 
ties  were  supremely  hers,  as  were  what  Cousin  Lizzie  Putnam 
once  in  1876  called  her  “out-of-her-selfness,  and  words  of  fun 
for  anything  that  gave  a  chance  for  it.” 

Mamma  was  wrapped  up  in  her  mother.  She  told  me  that  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  could  not  buy  “as  much  as  a  pin” 
without  Grandma’s  help.  Grandmamma  Lowell  was,  like  her 
own  remarkable  mother,  our  great-grandmother  Putnam,  most 
skillful  in  sewing  and  cutting  out  dresses,  and  long  after  her 
marriage  Mamma  turned  to  her  for  that  help.  The  early  letters 
show  too  how  eager  Grandma  was  for  every  word  about  what 
Mamma  wore  to  a  party,  how  solicitous  over  every  ailment  of 
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any  one  of  us  children.  Both  my  father’s  and  mother’s  letters 
reflect  their  response  to  this  solicitude  of  Grandma  Lowell’s. 
Mamma  reiterates,  I  have  told  you  every  detail  and  am  keep¬ 
ing  nothing  back,  so  you  must  not  be  anxious.”  Papa  takes  ex¬ 
treme  care  to  date  the  hour  of  his  letters  if  we  were  ill,  and  to 
explain  that  if  he  does  not  come  to  town,  it  does  not  mean  that 
anyone  is  unwell.  But  Grandma’s  solicitude  never  concerned 
herself.  One  evening  in  March  1878,  only  a  few  years  before 
her  death  and  when  she  was  suffering  from  heart  disease,  her 
cap  caught  on  fire  from  a  lamp,  which  burned  her  cap  entirely 
off  and  injured  her  hair  and  hands.  There  was  great  anxiety 
felt  by  the  family  lest  she  would  be  ill  from  the  shock,  but  not 
at  all.  “Oh!  I  don’t  mind  a  thing  like  that,”  she  said  calmly. 
She  did  not  mind  what  concerned  her  own  health  or  safety,  but 
she  would  watch  anxiously  for  us  at  the  window  if  one  of  us 
was  out  ten  minutes  after  dark. 

In  our  early  days  Grandma  used  to  tell  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  Cow  and  the  Ass.  I  find  a  reference  to  it  in  a  letter  as 
early  as  1863.  She  would  recite  the  dialogue  with  great  dignity. 
The  cow  comes  to  call  on  the  ass. 

“Take  a  seat,”  said  the  Ass,  gently  waving  her  hand. 

By  no  means,  dear  Madam,”  said  he,  “while  you  stand. ” 

Then  stooping  to  drink  with  a  complaisant  bow, 

“Sir,  your  health,”  said  the  Ass. 

“Thank  you,  Ma’am,”  said  the  Cow. 

Grandma  used  to  amuse  us  too  by  a  five-finger  game  that 
must,  I  think,  have  come  down  from  Salem  days.  The  thumb 
personified  the  grandmother,  the  little  finger  was  her  maid 
Betty,  the  middle  finger  was  the  minister  coming  to  call  on  the 
grandmother,  and  the  index  and  ring  fingers  united  made  the 
door  to  which  the  minister  came.  I  remember  Grandma’s  shak¬ 
ing  voice  when  she  imitated  the  old  lady  asking,  “Who’s  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  Betty,  who’s  knocking  at  the  door?”  Betty’s 
high-pitched  reply,  “I  don’t  know,  Ma’am,  I’ll  go  see.”  And 
the  minister’s  solemn  bass,  “It’s  the  minister,  Betty.”  But  the 
supreme  moment  was  when  the  door  of  two  fingers  opened  and 
the  minister  condescended  to  stoop  and  come  in,  with  a  deep- 
toned  “Thank  you”  to  the  maid. 
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It  is  not  quite  fair  to  know  anyone  only  after  she  is  old  or 
ill.  You  miss  the  sweep  of  her  life  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  my 
own  remembrances  of  Grandma,  who  died  when  I  was  fourteen, 
are  lovely  ones.  We  usually  passed  a  month  in  the  summer  with 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Lowell  at  Nahant  (in  1864),  at  Quincy 
(in  1 869),  and  later  at  Lynn,  but  of  these  Lynn  is  the  only  one 
I  remember,  a  house  above  the  glorious  long  stretch  of  ocean  at 
King’s  Beach.  Grandma  engaged  a  trained  man  to  take  the  boys 
out  sailing  and  swimming.  She  was  always  anxious  lest  we  should 
run  into  any  danger,  and  this  anxiety  was  probably  increased 
after  Sue’s  death  at  Lynn  in  1878.  Grandma  never  got  over 
this  loss.  I  can  see  her  now  rushing  forward  to  take  off  precious 
Mamma  every  detail  that  might  be  painful.  “ Y ou  should  not  be 
troubled  with  that,”  I  can  hear  her  say,  her  voice  full  of  intense 

feeling. 

She  gave  us  the  most  thoughtfully  chosen  gifts,  including 
that  universally  welcomed  one  of  $5  every  month  to  the  day  of 
her  death.  One  of  my  specially  treasured  presents  (given  me  at 
thirteen)  was  an  inlaid  workbox  of  two  kinds  of  wood,  lined 
with  cherry-colored  silk.  She  fitted  it  up  and  renewed  it  charm¬ 
ingly,  supplying  a  gold  thimble.  I  remember  her  saying  char¬ 
acteristically  of  the  thimble,  “It’s  not  half  good  enough,  but 
I’ve  looked  all  over  Boston  and  it’s  the  best  I  could  do.” 

In  the  autumn  and  spring  we  usually  went  to  Grandma’s  in 
Boston  while  Mamma  accomplished  the  moving  to  and  from 
Waltham. 

I  do  not  remember  the  7  Pemberton  Square  house,  from 
which  our  mother  was  married  and  which  had  fine  old  pines 
about  it,  but  the  7  Park  Street  house,  where  the  Union  Club  now 
is,  had  a  fascinating  boudoir  at  the  back.  It  was  octagonal, 
and  I  think  draped  with  crimson  silk,  though  this  was  usually 
covered  with  chintzes  and  hangings.  The  room  seemed  very 
cool  and  aloof.  Its  central  wonder  and  charm  was  the  musical 
clock,  the  one  Aunt  Mabel  has  now,  where  a  gold  troubadour 
with  a  plumed  hat  plays  “Home  Sweet  Home”  and  an  Alpine 
lay  on  his  harp.  Those  sounds  seemed  to  our  imaginations  to 
come  from  magical  worlds  and  to  have  no  connection  with  an 
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ordinary  music  box  underneath  the  cavalier.  True,  you  pulled 
a  string,  and  as  the  tune  went  on  the  cord  slipped  back  toward 
the  box,  but  the  cord  seemed  magical  too,  drawn  back  by  un¬ 
seen  fingers. 

At  Park  Street  and  earlier  at  Pemberton  Square  were  held  the 
grand  family  dinners  at  Christmas.  The  company  seemed  ap¬ 
pallingly  large  and  formidable  to  me  then,  for  I  possessed 
neither  light  talk  or  repartee,  and  I  clung  to  the  staunchest  ally 
in  the  world,  Aunt  Lissie,  who  invariably  sat  beside  me  and  col¬ 
lected  for  me  all  the  decorated  place-cards  she  could  gather. 
There  were  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Lowell,  Aunt  Sue  and  Uncle 
William,  Lillie,  Willie  and  Alice  Sohier,  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Lucy,  Olivia,  Mary,  John,  Lulu,  George,  Susie  and  Arnold 
Lowell,  all  the  seven  Augustus  Lowells,  with  Anna  added  after 
her  marriage,  Aunt  Lissie  and  Uncle  Frank  Sprague,  Aunt  Sara 
and  later  Uncle  George  Blake  and  the  boys,  all  of  us  Lymans, 
besides  some  dim  older  people  whom  I  cannot  now  remember, 
possibly  Aunt  Amory  and  Aunt  Anna.  There  must  always 
have  been  over  thirty  people  present.  I  also  felt  as  peculiarly 
present  the  Lowell  portraits  hanging,  many  of  them,  at  full 
length  on  the  wall,  a  goodly  though  rather  alarming  company. 

There  hung  our  great-great-great-grandfather  John  Lowell, 
the  minister  of  Newburyport,  our  great-great-grandfather  the 
Judge  appointed  by  Washington,  our  great-grandfather,  our 
own  grandfather,  young,  stern,  and  dark-haired,  and  looking 
much  taller  than  the  Grandpa,  white-haired,  blue-eyed,  and 
kindly,  whom  we  saw  both  at  the  foot  of  the  table  and  in  his 
later  portrait  next  to  Grandma  Lowell’s  on  the  wall.  I  re¬ 
member  also  the  full-length  portraits  of  Uncle  Augustus  and 
of  our  father,  by  Staigg,  and  there  was  always  the  mysterious 
portrait  (bewildering  to  a  child)  of  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  founder 
of  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  a  Turkish  cloak  and  turban.  Most 
of  these  portraits  are  now  owned  by  the  John  Lowells  but  the 
portraits  of  our  own  grandparents,  by  Lazarus,  are  now  owned 
by  Ronald. 

Through  a  letter  of  1863  I  found  that  the  cooks  and  waiters 
for  the  Christmas  dinner  were  engaged  in  July,  so  that  all 
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might  go  well.  It  did!  If  you  want  to  know  how  the  best  food 
tasted,  you  should  have  gone  to  those  dinners  or  enjoyed  the 
rissoles,  the  patty-pans,  the  chickens  roasted  on  a  spit  under 
Grandma’s  own  cook,  Mrs.  Pike. 

As  my  grandfather  John  Amory  Lowell  lived  until  October 
1881  and  my  grandmother  until  February  1881,  the  further 
account  of  them  seems  best  connected  with  my  mother’s  life. 

For  convenience  in  tracing  family  relationships,  I  give  here 
the  names  of  my  Grandmother  Lowell’s  brothers  and  sisters: 

Samuel  R.  Putnam,  1797-1861,  married  Mary  T.  S.  Lowell. 

Hannah  Putnam,  1799-1872,  married  Thomas  Poynton  Bancroft. 

Louisa  Putnam,  1801-1876,  married  Joseph  Augustus  Peabody. 

Mary  Ann  Putnam,  1803-1845,  married  Hon.  Charles  Greeley  Loring. 

Charles  Gideon  Putnam,  M.D.,  1805-1875,  married  Elizabeth  Jackson. 

Sarah  Gooll  Putnam,  18 10-1880,  married  Francis  B.  Crowninshield. 

John  Pickering  Putnam,  1813-1867,  married  Harriet  Upham. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Arthur  T.  Lyman  —  Childhood  and 

Harvard  College 

Arthur  Theodore  Lyman  came  into  a  welcoming  world 
on  December  8th,  1832.  He  was  born  at  6  Joy  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  father — George  Williams  Lyman — after  losing  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  Otis,  had  married  his  cousin,  Anne 
Pratt,  who  took  into  her  quick-seeing  care  his  three  living 
children,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  George.  There  had  been  three 
others  of  this  first  group  of  children,  one  of  whom,  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  was  named  at  a  time  of  enthusiasm  for  the  famous 
Duke  of  Wellington.  But  the  boy  of  twelve  had  died,  away  from 
home  (but  tenderly  nursed  by  his  father)  at  boarding  school 
at  Northampton  j  and  our  father  was  given  the  name  Arthur 
in  memory  of  him.  In  addition  he  was  given  the  name  of  Theo¬ 
dore  for  his  grandfather  who  had  created  the  Waltham  Estate 
— “The  Vale” — which  for  generations  has  linked  our  family 
together  by  a  special  love  of  the  soil.  Our  great-grandmother 
— Lydia  Williams  Lyman — died  in  1826,  but  Theodore  Lyman 
was  living  in  the  Vale  at  the  time  of  Papa’s  birth,  an  old  man  of 
nearly  eighty  years.  When  he  died  in  1839,  Papa,  then  six  and  a 
half  years  old,  went  with  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters  to  live 
at  the  Vale  in  summer.  For  some  years  the  family  had  lived 
in  6  Joy  Street  in  winter.  My  father  remembered  his  grand¬ 
father  Theodore  Lyman  and  all  his  life  long  he  wished  that 
“the  old  gentleman”  (as  he  used  to  call  him)  would  only  have 
told  him  when  every  tree  on  the  place  was  planted.  Also  when¬ 
ever  afterward  my  father  cut  down  a  tree,  he  used  to  call  it 
“a  restoration,”  as  it  made  the  place  look  more  as  it  must  have 
looked  in  Theodore’s  time.  Papa’s  mother’s  parents — William 
and  Mary  Pratt — lived  first  in  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  then  on 
Summer  Street  in  a  Colonial  house  surrounded  by  a  garden  of 
pear  trees,  and  still  later  at  85  Mount  Vernon  Street.  With 
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them  were  their  three  daughters,  Aunt  Mary,  Aunt  Elizabeth, 
and  Aunt  Sarah,  and  Uncle  William,  and  Uncle  George  (Cousin 
Bob  Pratt’s  father).  For  the  spring  and  summer  they  went  to 
Oakley,  in  Belmont,  where  the  Country  Club  now  is.  The  green¬ 
houses  there  were  hung  with  the  largest  black  Hamburg  and 
the  most  translucent  green  muscat  grapes.  No  one  ever  forgot 
how  good  they  tasted  nor  the  chicken  pies  nor  the  giant  straw¬ 
berries  enriched  with  thick  cream,  which  continued  in  full  bounty 
into  our  day. 

I  wish  we  knew  more  of  Papa’s  boyhood.  The  Cheney  por¬ 
trait,  drawn  when  he  was  fourteen,  shows  how  enchanting  he 
must  have  looked  as  a  child  and  we  know  that  Grandma  Ly¬ 
man,  his  Pratt  aunts,  and  his  sisters  adored  him.  He  was  a  very 
quiet  fellow,  Aunt  Sarah  Sears  said,  but  his  delicious  humor 
must  always  have  been  there,  changing  awkward  incidents  into 
inner  amusement.  Even  as  a  small  boy  under  the  restraint  of  en¬ 
forced  caresses,  he  saw  the  humor  while  he  endured  the  caress. 
Fifty  years  later  he  recalled  how  as  a  child  three  old  ladies — 
the  Misses  Wells — kissed  him  one  after  the  other,  noisily.  He 
imitated  them:  “You  were  really  afraid  they  would  suck  you 
in”  he  said. 

His  quick  kindness  was  present,  too,  from  the  beginning. 
Among  little  treasures  great  in  meaning,  we  found  a  paper 
marked  “From  A.T.L.  to  his  mother,  May  9th,  1840,”  and 
wrapped  in  it  a  silver  sixpence.  Already  the  boy  of  seven  years 
was  giving  money  to  her  on  her  birthday.  The  tender,  farseeing 
giver  of  future  years  looked  out  of  the  eyes  of  that  little  child. 
Mabel,  when  about  four  years  old,  asked,  “Is  that  a  picture  of 
Papa  when  he  was  a  boy?  He  must  have  been  a  very  good  boy. 
I  guess  he  gave  candies  and  chocolates  to  ‘bodies’  ’cause  he  does 
now.”  And  so  he  did  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life. 

Papa’s  love  of  the  Vale  was  so  absorbing  that  it  is  easy  to  for¬ 
get  the  six  months  of  winter  life  at  Joy  Street  in  Boston.  But  his 
sister,  Aunt  Sarah  Sears,  has  written  of  good  times  there.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sunny  location.  The  large  square  yard  had  a 
stone  path  leading  under  the  basement  windows  with  a  big  door 
which  separated  the  carriage  yard  from  the  garden,  where  in 
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one  corner  grew  a  great  bush  of  pyrus  japonica.  Here  the  chil¬ 
dren  played  with  their  old  dog  named  Charlie,  and  here  the 
yellow  crocuses  came  up  faithfully  in  early  spring.  Arthur  and 
Sarah  slept  in  the  long  nursery  in  their  two  little  beds,  and 
waking  early  in  the  morning,  “we  would  get  under  the  blankets 
and  play  we  had  gardens”  or  sit  by  the  fire  which  was  carefully 
covered  with  a  big  iron  fender  because  Grandfather  was  so 
afraid  they  would  burn  themselves.  They  had  a  kind  nurse — 
Mrs.  Pierce  or  “Percy”  by  name — a  nice  old  woman,  faithful 
and  good,  but  not  one  commanding  obedience.  Indeed,  Aunt 
Sarah  says  that  the  children  used  to  catch  mice  wherewith  to 
frighten  her.  Aunt  Sarah  speaks  of  “early  breakfast  and  a  run 
in  the  attic,  chased  by  Grandpa  [her  father]  round  and  round ; 
a  quiet  morning  in  the  basement  (or  little  room)  with  lessons, 
dinner  at  half  past  three  to  which  Grandpa  came  home;  tea 
[that  is,  supper]  or  a  late  dinner  at  6:30  or  7;  an  evening  of 
sewing  and  reading  or  playing  whist  with  the  married  son 
I  George,  his  wife  Sally,  and  Mary  Appleton  [Papa’s  older  half- 
sister]  who  looked  very  lovely  in  her  widow’s  veil  and  the 
soft  gray  fur  that  brought  out  the  lovely  color  of  her  cheeks.” 
When  Arthur,  Sarah,  and  Lydia  were  older  they  went  to  see 
Mrs.  Kemble  act,  to  the  Lowell  lectures,  to  the  opera,  to  parties 
at  nine  thirty  from  which  they  came  home  by  twelve  to  find 
their  mother  and  father  always  up  and  awaiting  them. 

They  had  school  at  home — only  three  children  at  first, 
Charles  Eliot  with  Arthur  and  Sarah  Lyman.  They  were  taught 
then  by  a  Miss  Sumner,  whom  the  boys  used  to  frighten  with 
their  popguns,  hiding  in  a  little  dark  space  under  the  stairs 
and  behind  a  big  wood  box  in  the  back  entry.  Whether  or  not 
she  was  frightened  away  by  the  popguns,  she  was  soon  replaced 
by  Miss  Ripley,  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr.  Ripley  whose 
school  in  Waltham  was  attended  and  loathed  by  Uncle  Frank 
Boott.  Miss  Ripley  told  Mamma  many  years  later  that  Arthur 
T.  Lyman  as  a  boy  was  very  fond  of  maps  and  very  thorough 
in  his  study  of  them.  Later  the  group  of  children  was  enlarged 
to  include  Lydia  Lyman,  Kate  and  Fanny  Eliot,  Mary  Lowell 
[Coolidge],  Georgina  Lowell,  and,  for  a  time,  Ella  Lowell,  my 
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mother.  Of  her  Aunt  Sarah  Sears  writes:  “She  was  a  sweet,  deli¬ 
cate  little  girl  who  came  in  a  carriage  and  seemed  a  petted  thing 
to  us — petted,  carefully  brought-up  children  as  we  were.  I 
think  she  was  not  with  us  long,  but  we  others  must  have  had 
several  winters  together,  chiefly  at  our  house,  but  sometimes  at 
the  Lowells’  and  Eliots’.”  When  he  left  the  home  school  at  6 
Joy  Street  Arthur  went  to  school  on  Bowdoin  Street  and  he  used 
to  tell  us  how  slippery  it  was  as  he  walked  down  the  steep 
hill  on  winter  days.  He  must  have  walked  carefully,  skillfully 
then,  as  he  always  did.  I  have  only  once  known  him  to  fall. 
Later  he  was  taught  by  Mr.  Russell  Sullivan  in  a  school  under 
Park  Street  Church. 

We  have  but  a  few  stories  of  his  childhood,  yet  they  picture 
him  on  various  sides.  The  only  evidence  of  his  having  been  mis¬ 
chievous  is  found  in  the  stories  of  the  popgun  and  the  mice  and 
in  two  others — one  of  his  running  away  as  a  very  small  boy 
down  “Cock”  [Hancock]  Avenue ;  the  other  of  his  joining  his 
cousins,  Theodore  Lyman  and  Charles  W.  Eliot,  at  an  early  age 
in  throwing  snowballs  at  passers-by — North  End  boys.  In  a 
letter  to  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  1858,  Arthur  T.  Lyman  speaks 
of  the  three  as  the  Snowballing  Trio.  “We  used  to  collect  snow 
from  the  front  yard  above  the  street,”  President  Eliot  recalled 
seventy  years  later,  “make  snowballs  and  fire  them  over  the 
brick  wall  at  the  passers-by  on  Joy  Street.  Then  we  would  duck 
down  out  of  sight  behind  the  fence.”  One  day  Charles  was 
badly  pummeled  by  a  much  bigger  boy  and  had  to  be  rescued 
by  a  pitying  passer-by.  It  came  out  later,  however,  that  Charles 
had  snowballed  the  same  youth  earlier  in  the  day. 

They  also  played  ball  with  a  group  of  schoolmates  on  the 
Common  so  hard  that  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to  climb  the 
fence  to  recover  the  lost  ball.  Theodore  Lyman  was  often  there 
too  and  he  and  Papa  frequently  went  home  with  Charles  to  see 
their  Aunt  Mary  Lyman  Eliot  who,  being  their  only  aunt  on 
their  father’s  side,  took  the  deepest  interest  in  them. 

When  in  Boston  Papa  went  to  King’s  Chapel,  pew  13,  on 
the  main  aisle,  and  he  and  Mamma,  from  her  gallery  pew,  must 
have  listened  to  Dr.  Ephraim  Peabody  and  probably  both  heard 
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their  parents  distinguish  the  right  and  wrong  kinds  of  Unitarian- 
ism  and  its  value  as  controverting  such  wicked  doctrines  as  total 
depravity. 

It  was  Waltham  with  the  long  quiet  out-of-doors  summers 
that  the  Lyman  children  loved  most.  Aunt  Sarah  Sears  in  the 
reminiscences  for  her  children  gives  the  best  account  of  these 
summer  days : 

We  kept  on  with  Miss  Ripley  in  the  summer  too,  going  to 
the  old  Cushing  house,  and  good  times  we  had.  Arthur,  Lydia, 
and  I  walked  to  school,  with  Grandpa  [i.e.  her  father]  watch¬ 
ing  our  little  bonnets  just  above  the  wall  as  we  went,  and  we 
came  home  across  the  lawn  to  the  pond  where  Grandpa  waited 
for  us  in  a  boat  and  sometimes  gave  us  a  row  down  the  pond 
and  back.  To  this  school  came  the  Francis  C.  Lowells  and  the 
Adamses.  Arthur  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Ripley’s. 

We  used  to  go  out  with  old  Percy,  oftener  with  Becky  Perry, 
dear,  simple,  child-woman,  and  we  used  to  play  house  on  the 
rocks  on  the  way  to  the  summerhouse  and  on  the  one  in  the 
wood  lot  near  Uncle  Arthur’s  old  house  site  over  the  ravine, 
now  choked  up  with  maple  suckers.  We  made  teapots  and  sugar 
bowls  out  of  acorns,  and  Uncle  Arthur  would  go  shooting  for 
us  on  the  hill,  and  Aunt  Lydia  would  drive  horses,  leaving 
me  as  housekeeper.  Then  we  used  to  go  down  to  the  Hammond 
house  where  the  gardener,  Mr.  Fish,  and  his  wife  lived.  A  funny 
little  man  he  was  who  carried  cats  in  his  pocket,  and  raised  fine 
grapes  and  primulas;  his  wife  was  a  tall,  lean  woman,  neat  as 
wax,  who  loved  Uncle  Arthur,  dear  boy  that  he  was.  Then 
we  played  in  the  sand  heaps  that  were  piled  up  outside  the 
garden  while  Grandpa  built  a  cottage  for  the  gardener  and  a 
new  greenhouse;  and  we  played  with  the  kittens  in  the  cellar 
or  greenhouse.  We  collected  mosses  on  Mary’s1  hill,  not  then 
hers,  and  fed  the  pigs  in  the  wood  lot,  and  watched  the  horses 
in  Aunt  Lydia’s  pasture.  .  .  . 

We  were  simple  children,  leading  a  most  quiet  life,  but  none, 

1  A.  T.  L.’s  half-sister,  Mary  Appleton  Arnold,  lived  for  some  years  on  what  is  now 
the  Searses’  hill. 
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or  few,  of  our  friends  had  country  places,  so  we  thought  we  had 
much,  and  so  we  did,  for  Waltham  was  a  lovely  spot  for  chil¬ 
dren  ;  better  then  than  now,  for  my  father  cared  more  for  the 
farm.  We  played  with  the  pigs  and  fed  the  cows  and  watched 
the  butter  being  patted,  and  I  gathered  and  helped  Mother 
arrange  the  flowers  in  good  order.  We  dug  dandelions,  too, 
and  gathered  colored  leaves,  and  in  the  long  autumn  days 
would  dry,  press,  and  varnish  them  for  vases  and  sometimes 
paste  them  into  books  or  perhaps  on  boxes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  leaves  are  so  fine  now;  certainly  we  do  not  see  the 
bright  little  leaves  of  the  hawthorn  hedge. 

We  did  not  drive  much,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  would  go 
to  Oakley  to  tea,  dressed  in  our  best,  with  little  cape  bonnets; 
I  remember  a  yellow  one  Lydia  had,  and  I  a  white  one,  made 
of  stiff  crochet  work!  At  Oakley,  after  the  hot  early  afternoon 
drive,  we  had  currant  water  or  raspberry  vinegar  and  a  nice  tea 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  for  my  father  would  not  tolerate 
our  being  out  late,  or  his  horses.  For  many  years  the  Pratts 
had  no  shed,  and  horses  had  to  be  tied  to  posts  opposite  the 
kitchen  door.  We  generally  found  friends  there,  sometimes  two 
tables  set  in  different  rooms  for  the  quarrelsome  members  of 
the  Boott  family.  There  came  often  the  Bigelows,  and  once  or 
twice  during  the  summer  to  meet  us  all,  the  Peabodys.2  Ellen 
Peabody  and  Anna  made  us  visits  too,  and  Kate  and  Fanny 
Eliot,3  but  we  seldom  went  from  home.  Once  I  remember 
going  with  Arthur  and  Lydia  and  old  Percy  to  Nahant  to  stay 
with  Aunt  Mary  Pratt,  and  when  we  were  much  older  once 
to  the  Eliots’,  but  we  were  not  solitary,  for  a  good  many  older 
people  came  to  Waltham  to  tea. 

Your  Uncle  George  Lyman  and  Aunt  Sally  passed  parts  of 
two  summers  with  us,  then  Mary  Appleton  with  George.  We 
had  fun  playing  with  Aunt  Sally’s  little  Georgie  and  his  jolly 
nurse.  When  they  had  houses  in  Quincy  or  Watertown  or  Brook¬ 
line,  your  Uncle  George  came  always  on  Sunday  to  dine,  bring- 

Ellen  Peabody  married  Charles  W.  Eliot;  Annie  married  Henry  W.  Bellows. 

Kate  Eliot  married  Francis  Storer,  and  Fanny  married  Henry  W.  Foote.  All  four  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  intimate  friends  of  the  family. 
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ing  the  boys,  when  big  enough,  with  him.  Your  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  were  proud  of  him  and  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and 
so  did  we.  As  I  grew  older  I  read  and  did  fancy-work  a  great 
deal,  leaving  Arthur  and  Lydia  to  catch  butterflies  in  the 
meadow  after  school. 

How  we  used  to  tease  our  tutors.  Your  father  [Philip  H. 
Sears]  did  not  teach  us  little  girls  very  much,  I  fancy,  but  he 
was  a  wonderful  inspirer  to  Arthur  and  always  kind  to  us  all. 
After  reading  Rob  Roy  I  remember  taking  a  walk  with  him  and 
Arthur  and  Lydia  and  slashing  bushes  whom  we  called  “Rash- 
ley!”  Your  Grandpa  and  Grandma  cared  very  much  for  him, 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  David  Sears,  who  gave  him  much  work. 
Then  we  had  a  tutor  named  Miner,  a  young,  quiet  fellow, 
studying  for  the  ministry.  In  recess  time  we  used  to  swing  in 
a  hammock  on  the  knoll  and  recite  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage,”  which  describes  the  minister,  “passing  rich,  on  forty 
pounds  a  year.”  We  thought  he  did  not  mind,  but  I  guess  he 
did.  Then  came  Mr.  Tower,  who  really  taught  us  and  was  a 
great  help  to  Uncle  Arthur,  but  never  the  intimate,  inspiring 
friend  that  your  Papa  was.  .  .  . 

Waltham  was  our  loved  home,  we  never  thought  it  lonely 
as  I  remember.  We  three  children  just  lived  there,  looking  out 
on  the  beautiful  lawn  with  the  two  spruces,  between  which  we 
used  to  walk  with  our  eyes  shut  to  see  if  we  could  go  straight ; 
the  splendid  English  elm  and  big  oak  and  the  large  lawn  across 
the  pond.  Then  the  garden ;  my  father  would  pick  the  peaches 
and  put  them  on  mallow  leaves  in  a  garden  basket ;  we  would 
go  to  the  Underwood  with  him,  he  digging  thistles  as  he  went 
and  generally  coming  home  with  a  flower  or  bird’s  feather  in 
his  hat  band;  then  we  went  to  the  second  wood  lot  and  lay  on 
the  “mossy  couch”  under  the  hemlock.  What  we  did  when  we 
were  older,  in  the  afternoons,  I  can’t  remember;  a  little  horse¬ 
back  riding;  we  wandered  about,  rowed  with  Father  and  read. 
Quiet,  uneventful  lives  full  surely. 

There  were  not  many  outward  events,  but  many  children’s 
events,  all  the  way  from  delicious  doughnuts  made  by  their 
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celebrated  cook,  Betsy  Dennis  (who  let  them  stand  around  her 
and  eat  all  they  could  as  she  fried) — to  shooting  on  the  hills  and 
meadows. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  (careful  but  very  skillful  with  a  gun)  was 
a  remarkable  shot  all  his  life,  and  as  a  boy  he  and  one  of  the 
older  farm  men,  named  Glidden,  used  to  shoot  at  the  gilded 
weathercock  left  on  the  deserted  Waltham  church  in  the  field 
called  the  Common. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  two  letters  written  in  Arthur  T. 
Lyman’s  boyhood.  The  first  is  to  his  mother  and  written  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  It  is  evidently  from  Nahant  and  on  the  visit  to 
Aunt  Mary  Pratt  of  which  Aunt  Sarah  wrote: 

Arthur  T .  Lyman  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman 

Sunday  evening.  [1844] 

Dear  Mother, — We  went  to  the  long  beach  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  and  got  a  few  shells.  We  have  been  down  to  the  Indians 
several  times  and  I  have  got  a  very  pretty  basket.  This  after¬ 
noon  I  went  to  Aunt  Eliot’s  to  see  the  Hibernia  and  Acadia. 
The  Hibernia  was  going  very  fast,  and  when  they  met  they 
stopped  and  fired  a  salute.  When  they  parted  and  the  Acadia 
got  out  from  behind  the  hill  where  the  Hotel  stands,  I  could 
see  the  people  on  her  deck.  Mrs.  Purse  [Pierce]  says  that  she 
wishes  she  was  going  to  stay  a  week.  Elizabeth  was  here  to 
dinner.  We  went  to  church  this  morning,  but  we  had  more  of 
a  lecture  than  a  sermon.  The  preacher  told  about  the  earth, 
the  Milky  Way,  and  about  power.  We  are  going  to  Aunt  Eliot’s 
tomorrow  to  dinner  if  it  is  pleasant.  Sarah  sends  you  her  love 
and  so  do  I.  Yours  affectionately,  A.  T.  Lyman. 

The  second  letter  is  not  addressed.  It  may,  I  suppose,  have 
been  written  as  a  school  exercise,  but  it  records  an  exciting  ad¬ 
venture  for  a  boy  of  thirteen.  One  wonders  how  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  he  should  go  with  his  father,  the  only  child  among 
a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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Waltham,  June  26th,  1846. 

Dear - , — I  have  just  returned  from  Plymouth  where  I 

had  an  excellent  time.  I  went  there  with  Father  and  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  When  we  arrived  there,  we  walked  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Samoset  House,  which  is  near  the  depot  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad.  We  put  our  baggage  in  our  rooms  and,  after 
a  short  time,  had  dinner  in  a  private  parlor  at  a  quarter  before 
five  o’clock.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  done,  the  gentlemen  (and 
among  them  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  a-fishing  all  the  morn¬ 
ing)  went  to  J.W.’s  to  play  whist. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  went  to  Pilgrim’s  Hall. 
Opposite  the  door  is  an  iron  railing,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  first  settlers  at  Plymouth.  Within  are  the  portraits  of  the 
first  Governors  and  a  large  picture  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  In  a  glass  case  are  a  sword  of  Miles  Standish,  a  china 
mug  and  various  other  things.  After  coming  out  of  Pilgrim 
Hall  we  took  a  ride  through  the  woods  to  Billington’s  Sea. 
It  is  a  large  pond  fifteen  miles  in  circumference  and  is  called  B’s 
Sea,  because  Billington,  when  he  discovered  it,  thought  it  was 
a  large  sea.  It  has  a  large  island  in  it  where  picnics  are  held. 
After  we  had  ridden  in  the  woods  for  some  time,  we  went  to  the 
Court  House  and  saw  the  original  charter  of  the  Colony.  We 
then  returned  to  the  Samoset  House  and  shortly  after  returned 
to  Boston  in  the  cars.  Yours  affectionately,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

In  1849-53  Harvard  College  was  hardly  a  tenth  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  size.  In  Arthur  T.  Lyman’s  class  there  were  graduated  only 
ninety  men.  Forty-five  of  these  were  given  parts.  Dr.  James  C. 
White  of  the  Class  of  1853  writes:  aOf  the  ninety  who  grad¬ 
uated,  thirty  studied  law,  ten  became  clergymen,  ten  studied 
medicine,  seven  the  sciences,  eleven  became  teachers,  fifteen  went 
into  ‘business,’  and  seven  were  idlers.”4  The  proportion  of  law¬ 
yers  to  business  men  is  noticeable. 

Another  difference  beside  that  of  numbers  was  in  relation  to 

4  White,  James  C.,  in  “An  Undergraduate’s  Diary,”  Harvard  Graduates’  Magazine , 
June  1913. 
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required  studies.  Until  the  junior  year  there  were  no  electives. 
Even  then  philosophy,  history,  physics,  rhetoric,  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  forensics,  and  themes  were  compulsory,  and  in  the  senior 
year  political  science  and  Roman  literature  were  required  in 
addition  to  two  electives. 

Recitations  of  page  by  page  as  well  as  lectures  were  common. 
Dr.  White  records  in  his  junior  year  that  they  had  a  review  les¬ 
son  in  Reid’s  philosophy  under  James  Walker,  who  was  much 
liked.  Each  student  recited  one  page.  Dr.  Walker  (writes  James 
C.  White)  “is  very  fair  in  recitations,  and  will  always  help 
one  if  stuck.  He  is  fond  of  philosophizing  himself,  and  gives 
lucid  explanations  of  matters  at  all  blind.”  This  was  one  of 
the  courses  especially  enjoyed  by  Arthur  T.  Lyman.  Recita¬ 
tions  were  held  in  history  and  in  all  languages,  each  student 
translating  in  turn  orally  or  on  the  blackboard.  An  elective  study 
that  Arthur  T.  Lyman  delighted  in  was  botany  under  Dr.  Asa 
Gray.  Professor  Gray,  a  gentle,  kindly  teacher,  would  often 
devote  three  hours  to  a  small  group  of  students  in  the  analysis 
of  flowers.  Of  him  Dr.  White  writes:  “Dr.  Gray  treated  us 
with  the  most  friendly  hospitality  and  made  free  use  of  the 
specimens  in  the  garden  and  herbarium  to  illustrate  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  so  generously  gave  us.  In  the  classroom  he  was  the  mild¬ 
est  of  men — entirely  disregarding  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
certain  rowdy  students.  On  one  occasion,  a  large  piece  of  a  tree 
trunk,  which  he  had  passed  around  for  observation,  was  hurled 
violently  back  to  him  from  the  rear  benches  without  drawing 
any  remonstrance  from  him.”  Yet  Gray  replied  to  the  attacks 
of  Agassiz  on  evolution  with  spirit  and  unanswerable  force. 

There  were  other  remarkable  teachers  during  those  years  at 
Harvard  College:  Louis  Agassiz,  the  distinguished  Swiss  scien¬ 
tist,  in  geology;  Jeffries  Wyman,  in  zoology ;  Benjamin  Peirce 
(so  brilliant  that  Arthur  T.  Lyman  said  his  mind  whisked  off 
round  the  stars  and  back  before  the  students  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about),  in  mathematics ;  Josiah  Cooke,  in  chemistry ; 
Francis  J.  Child  taught  Chaucer;  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
gave  courses  in  literature.  “With  such  men,”  writes  James  C. 
White,  “we  were  in  constant  and  intimate  relation  as  pupils 
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after  our  freshman  year.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we  loved 
the  College  and  remain  satisfied  and  thankful  that  we  received 
such  a  training  as  such  men  gave  us?”  It  was  a  brilliant  period 
in  history  as  in  literature.  Kossuth,  the  patriot  of  Hungary, 
came  out  to  Harvard  College  to  speak  on  “Unsuccessful  Great 
Men,”  Thackeray  was  giving  lectures  in  Boston,  Dickens  had 
just  published  Bleak  House. 

There  were  few  social  clubs  at  college  in  those  days  and  far 
less  athletics  and  recreation  than  now.  There  was  an  annual  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  classes,  or  with  freshmen  and  juniors  against 
sophomores  and  seniors.  Skating  on  Fresh  Pond  was  common, 
but  considered  dangerous.  There  was  much  more  drinking  of 
heavy  liquor,  also  strong  wines  and  brandy,  than  in  1910, 
President  Eliot  said. 

Morning  chapel  was  of  course  compulsory  and  began  at  6  a.m. 
in  spring  and  at  7  in  winter.  There  was  afternoon  chapel  too, 
but  it  was  voluntary.  College  began  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  last  recitations  in  1853  were  on  June  21st.  Winter  vacation 
instead  of  being  in  December,  was  from  January  15th  to  March, 
preceded  by  a  semi-annual  public  examination  in  all  studies.  In 
1852  the  German  examination  was  conducted  by  Longfellow, 
associated  with  an  outside  committee  of  nine  other  gentlemen. 

Arthur  Theodore  Lyman  entered  Harvard  when  sixteen  and 
a  half  years  old,  and  graduated  sixth  scholar  in  the  class  of  1853, 
writing  for  and  delivering  at  his  commencement  a  five-minute 
oration  on  “The  Ascendancy  of  the  Reason  and  the  Feelings  at 
Different  Periods  of  Civilization.”  It  is  an  unusual  choice  of 
subject  for  a  collegian.  That  he  had  much  interest  in  the  topic 
is  shown  in  letters  of  four  years  later  in  which  he  still  dwells  on 
the  clear  thinking  of  the  Greeks  and  their  perfect  poise. 

Aunt  Sarah  Sears  in  her  reminiscences  speaks  of  Arthur  T. 
Lyman  as  being  silent  and  somewhat  lonely  while  at  college.  She 
told  me  that  Cousin  Charles  Eliot  felt  so  strongly  about  this 
loneliness  that  he  rode  over  to  Waltham  to  tell  my  Grandfather 
Lyman  that  Arthur  should  see  more  people.  He  was  living  in 
a  private  boarding  house,  not  with  a  group,  though  he  joined 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  by  his 
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high  rank  in  study  became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Aunt  Sarah  added  that  he  gradually  got  accustomed  to  the  life  in 
college  and  made  friends.  In  later  years  he  was  certainly  a 
most  sociable  person,  though  never  dependent  on  people.  His 
alert  mind  always  had  plans  of  what  he  wanted  to  do  that  very 
hour;  his  quick  eyes,  when  he  walked  or  drove,  saw  flowers  or 
trees  with  something  of  the  same  eagerness  with  which  they 
saw  people.  If  he  was  solitary  during  the  college  years  it  may 
have  been  in  part  shyness  and  modesty,  but  in  part  also  that 
he  was  not  alone.  He  was  living  with  the  thoughts  of  Cicero 
on  “Friendship,”  or  watching  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak  singing 
on  a  white  oak. 

His  recreations  were  walking,  riding,  shooting,  rowing 
(though  I  think  he  did  not  belong  to  any  crew),  and  occasion¬ 
ally  haymaking  at  home.  He  especially  loved  flowers.  When 
he  studied  botany  under  Dr.  Asa  Gray  he  would  often  walk 
home  from  Belmont  gathering  the  flowers  that  were  then  abun¬ 
dant  and  beautiful  in  the  woods  and  swamps  between  Belmont 
and  Waltham.  His  quick  eyes  must  have  seen  many  a  flower 
during  these  walks.  Lady ’s-slippers,  pyrola,  gerardia,  wild  ge¬ 
ranium,  Solomon’s-seal,  viola  pedata,  uvularia,  blood-root, 
fringed  gentian,  to  me  they  always  seem  his  own  wherever  they 
grow.  He  even  enjoyed  immensely  the  earliest  spring  flower, 
the  boisterous  skunk  cabbage. 

Among  his  friends  in  the  class  of  1853  Aunt  Sarah  Sears 
speaks  of  Irving  and  Edward  King,  but  his  greatest  friend  was 
his  cousin  Charles  W.  Eliot,  with  whom  his  understanding,  ad¬ 
miring  friendship  lasted  more  than  seventy-five  years  in  this 
life.  Another  intimate  friend  was  Wilder  Dwight  with  whom  he 
traveled  for  a  short  time  in  Europe  in  1855-56.  Dwight  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  in  September  1862,  and  Arthur 
T.  Lyman  spoke  of  his  death  as  “one  of  those  horrors  which 
seem  irreparable  and  terrible,  the  most  grievous  blow  of  the 
war.”  Edward  C.  Guild,  another  classmate,  became  the  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Waltham.  Papa  stood  by  him  during 
the  hard  times  in  which  he  lost  his  parish  and  later  was  divorced 
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from  his  gay  wife.  In  spite  of  A.T.L.’s  disapproval  of  her,  he 
characteristically  helped  the  wife  too,  years  later,  and  after  Mr. 
Guild’s  death  he  gave  her  a  room  to  arrange  Mr.  Guild’s  li¬ 
brary  and  invited  her  daily  to  lunch  at  the  Vale  while  she  was 
doing  it.  “Emma,”  he  writes,  “has  cleaned  out  most  of  her 
traps,  but  is  still  at  it.”  It  took  her  weeks. 

Another  lifelong  friend  of  Arthur  Lyman’s  was  his  fascinat¬ 
ing,  humorous  cousin  Theodore  Lyman,  gayest  and  most  cou¬ 
rageous  of  men.  Mamma  in  her  diary  gives  one  characteristic 
story  about  him.  He  was  ushering  at  Cousin  Fanny  Foote’s 
wedding  in  1862  and  came  up  to  the  pew  where  Mamma  was 
sitting.  “Ella,  I  have  just  had  one  of  the  greatest  blows  of  my 
life.  I  shall  never  recover  from  it.  That  old  gentleman  over 
there  took  me  for  the  sexton.” 

Cousin  Theodore  joined  the  Union  army  on  General  Meade’s 
staff  and  was  present  at  Lee’s  surrender.  All  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  became  more  and  more  paralyzed,  but  with  his  gallant 
wife,  Cousin  Mimi,  at  his  side,  he  kept  up  a  conquering  courage 
to  the  end. 

One  of  the  early  daguerreotypes  of  Arthur  T.  Lyman  is  with 
his  cousin  Theodore  Lyman,  who  seems  to  have  just  said  some¬ 
thing  amusing  to  tease  the  photographer. 

Papa’s  interest  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  whose  value  he 
speaks  in  the  beautiful  phrase,  “they  teach  us  how  to  take  care 
of  the  instrument  of  the  body,  of  which  we  have  no  duplicate,” 
is  shown  in  his  desire  to  have  laboratory  practice  through  the 
dissection  of  a  goat,  a  somewhat  gruesome  affair  initiated  by 
Papa  in  his  sophomore  year,  1851.  He  and  Cousin  Charles  Eliot 
secured  from  Mrs.  Humphrey,  Papa’s  boarding-house  keeper, 
a  room  eight  feet  in  diameter  under  the  glass  cupola  of  a  build¬ 
ing  used  at  one  time  for  the  Harvard  Observatory  and  now 
Professor  Palmer’s  house.  They  told  her  to  let  no  one  enter,  and 
for  two  or  three  weeks  they  faithfully  dissected  that  goat.  “I 
being  a  student  of  chemistry  was  more  accustomed  to  bad  smells 
than  he,”  says  Cousin  Charles,  “but  he  was  much  interested.”5 

5  Told  me  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  August  1923. 
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Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Arthur  T.  Lyman  both  graduated  with 
high  rank  and  honors  July  20th,  1853.  Here  is  Dr.  James  C. 
White’s  description  of  their  class  day  and  commencement: 

June  24th,  1853 — Class  day,  and  beautiful.  At  ten  o’clock  we 
marched  to  16  University  with  the  band,  and  listened  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading  and  a  prayer  by  the  class  chaplain,  after  which  we 
sang  the  ode.  We  then  marched  to  the  President’s  house,  where 
a  collation  was  spread,  with  the  professors  in  attendance.  With 
them  at  twelve  o’clock  we  marched  to  the  chapel,  which  was 
crowded.  The  oration  by  A.  S.  Hill,  on  College  enthusiasm,  was 
witty  and  eloquent,  and  Dr.  Walker  and  Prof.  Child  declared 
they  had  never  heard  its  equal.  Cutler’s  poem  was  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  production.  The  class  ode  we  sang  to  the  usual 
tune,  “Fair  Harvard.”  Afterwards  private  collations  were  given 
in  many  rooms,  and  at  four  o’clock  the  dancing  on  the  green 
and  in  Harvard  Hall  began.  At  six  o’clock  we  again  formed 
in  procession  and  marched  in  front  of  all  the  buildings,  cheer¬ 
ing  them,  and  then  assembled  around  the  old  Class  Tree,  be¬ 
hind  Hollis,  joining  hands  and  singing,  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
Then  followed  the  furious  race  around  the  tree  with  the  other 
students  in  a  ring  outside.  Afterwards  the  cheers  for  professors 
and  others  and  the  scramble  for  the  wreath  on  the  tree  trunk. 
After  a  long  shaking  of  hands  we  parted.  In  the  evening  I  at¬ 
tended  the  President’s  levee,  after  which  Bacchanalian  joys 
were  in  order.6 

Mr.  Robert  Rantoul,  also  a  classmate,  recalled  how  lovely  my 
mother  had  looked  at  the  party  in  his  room  on  class  day.  Aunt 
Sarah  said  that  neither  she  herself  nor  Aunt  Lydia  wanted  to 
stay  for  the  dancing.  And  she  added  vehemently,  “What  a  shame 
that  was!  ” 

On  Commencement  Day,  July  20th,  1853,  the  class  formed 
in  front  of  Holworthy  at  10  a.m.,  the  part-men  in  caps  and 
gowns,  and  marched  to  Gore  Hall,  heading  the  long  proces¬ 
sion  to  the  College  chapel.  There  the  speakers  and  dignitaries 

6  James  C.  White,  in  “An  Undergraduate’s  Diary,”  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine , 
June  1913. 
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sat  on  a  large  platform  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  gave  their 
orations  and  disquisitions. 

“We  then  received  our  degrees.  The  performances  were  over 
at  half-past  three.  At  four  we  proceeded  to  the  dinner  in  Har¬ 
vard  Hall.  At  my  table  I  sat  next  to  a  graduate  of  1787,  who 
told  me  he  had  attended  64  Commencements  and  had  shaken 
hands  with  Washington.” 

It  is  much  easier  to  mention  the  few  subjects  for  which  my 
father  did  not  care  (baseball,  bridge  whist,  and  the  greater  part 
of  music  being  among  them)  than  to  name  what  he  loved,  for  if 
I  name  one  interest  as  prominent,  I  see  his  eyes  light  at  another. 
Yet  after  reading  all  his  accessible  letters,  I  believe  that  philos¬ 
ophy  was  during  all  his  life  in  college  and  later  his  chief  interest, 
and  Kant’s  Metaphysics  of  Ethics  the  book  that  influenced  him 
most  deeply.  Of  it  he  writes  to  Miss  Kate  Whitney,  his  former 
teacher,  “It  has  hardly  a  superior.”  He  advises  it  “or  its  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  capital  textbook”  and  speaks  of  it  as  not  only  sound 
but  inspiring  and  fitted  to  give  results  in  practice.  That  it  had 
affected  his  own  thought  we  see  in  the  Kantian  standards  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Whitney:  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  can  be  termed  absolutely  and  altogether  good,  a 
good  will  excepted,”  and  “absolute  perfection  is  the  highest 
attainable  end  of  man.  Eternal  perfection  is  his  vocation.” 

The  whole  letter  shows  not  only  the  range  of  his  interest  in 
study  and  educational  ideals,  but  it  brings  forward  a  trait  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him  during  his  whole  life,  his  belief  in  the  sound 
education  of  women  and  in  what  he  calls  their  holy  will.  Al¬ 
ready  he  knew  her  whose  holy  will  was  always  visible. 

A.T.L.  (aged  22  years )  to  Kate  Whitney 7 
Care  Sami .  Lawrence  Esq.  Boston 

New  York,  June  2nd,  1855. 

My  dear  Miss  Whitney, — I  promised  long  since  to  have  a 
conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  of  education  and  to  make 
some  suggestions,  general  and  special,  but  as  I  leave  June  2nd 


7  Miss  Whitney,  A.  T.  L.’s  teacher,  came  in  1888  to  Waltham  to  see  him  again. 
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for  Havre  I  can  only  write ,  and  that  hastily  and  briefly.  As  you 
know,  I  spent  a  day  at  Andover  last  summer.  This  was  my  first 
opportunity  of  acquaintance  with  your  pupils  and  though  one 
Sunday  is  a  short  time  for  forming  an  opinion,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  children  and  especially  with  the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  them.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  your  oldest 
scholar,  either  as  to  mental  qualifications  or  physical  appearance, 
though  I  must  say  I  think  her  beauty  over-estimated.  As  it 
seems  to  me,  she  is  a  very  fine  looking  child,  with  some  features 
very  good  but  others  quite  defective,  her  beauty  being  by  no 
means  of  the  highest  classical  form,  but  in  great  measure  de¬ 
pendent  on  youth,  complexion  and  color.  Still  I  cannot  but  think 
her  handsome.  Mentally  I  have  little  means  of  judging.  Per¬ 
haps  she  may  be  like  the  American  people,  great  in  capacity, 
little  in  actual  attainments.  The  above  I  fear  will  give  you  an 
idea  that  I  received  rather  an  unfavorable  impression,  but  this 
would  not  be  correct.  Though  the  subject  was  not  absolutely 
perfect,  I  was  much  pleased. 

Being  pleased  with  the  children,  I  was  especially  disgusted 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Trinitarian  preacher  (Dr.  Fuller  I 
think)  who  held  forth  on  the  “Old  School”  doctrine  of  “innate 
depravity,”  which  apart  from  its  falseness  and  injurious  tend¬ 
encies  is  in  my  opinion  utterly  impious.  He  did  not  see  that 
the  creation  of  beings,  depraved  unjustly  (and  that  it  is  just, 
no  one  has  shown  or  can  show)  implies  a  far  greater  degree  of 
depravity  in  the  creator  than  in  those  created  depraved,  with¬ 
out  reason,  and  without  fault  for  which  they  were  responsible. 
But  I  have  no  time  to  refute  this  and  other  Andover  abomina¬ 
tions  and  follies. 

The  greater  part  of  your  pupils  are  girls,  and  though  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  “woman’s  rights”  in  any  but  the  literal  sense  J 
of  the  phrase,  I  think  it  is  full  time  that  some  change  should 
be  made  in  the  education  of  girls.  In  the  first  place  it  strikes 
me  that  it  is  a  radical  error  not  only  to  teach  them  but  to  allow  1 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  an  in- 
ferior  part  of  creation;  whatever  may  be  the  popular  theory 
on  the  subject,  the  practice,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  that  the  boys  in 
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a  family  claim  a  superiority  over  the  other  sex,  a  claim  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  parents  and  hardly  resisted  by  the  female  chil¬ 
dren.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  the  mental  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes,  adapted  to  the  different  duties  they  are  re¬ 
spectively  called  upon  to  perform.  There  is  said  also  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  intellectual  power — there  may  be,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  actual  difference  arises  from  want 
of  exercise ,  rather  than  from  want  of  capacity.  And  as  to  any 
moral  superiority  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  woman  had  a 
more  holyy  in  distinction  though  by  no  means  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  virtuous,  will  than  man. 

One  thing  at  all  events  is  clear,  and  especially  if  girls  are  by 
nature  inferior,  that  they  need  a  sound  education.  I  have  had 
considerable  opportunity  the  past  winter,  to  see  the  actual  state 
of  female  education,  as  displayed  in  the  “Best  Society,”  and  with 
a  few  capital  exceptions,  I  must  say  I  was  not  much  pleased  with 
the  exhibition.  I  do  not  throw  the  blame  of  this  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  men  where  it  properly  belongs.  The  gentlemen  so 
called  seem  to  think  a  lady  incapable  of  conversing  on  any  sub¬ 
jects  but  the  polka,  the  fashions,  or  some  miserable  gossip.  The 
direct  result  is  destruction  of  all  manners,  society,  and  morality. 
Therefore  I  contend  that  they  should  be  brought  up  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  such  “gentlemen” — in  respect  to  their  learning 
and  opinions.  Most  of  them  will  of  course  be  married — a  good 
but  not  the  good.  In  my  estimation  no  one  is  fit  to  be  married 
unless  able  to  live  alone — by  “living  alone”  however  I  mean 
the  very  reverse  of  seeing  no  one  and  hating  everyone — merely 
their  end  in  life  must  be  independent  of  everything  not  under 
their  own  control — they  must  be  “ends  in  themselves,”  which 
is  necessary  for  at  least  their  happiness.  The  advice  of  Cicero 
about  friendship  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  marriage. 
“Quocirca  (dicendum  est  enim  saepius)  cum  judicaris}  diligere 
oportet  j  non,  cum  dilexeris  judicare.” 

As  to  official  studies,  Latin  and  Greek  are  often  thought  to  be 
unfit  for  girls,  as  making  them  pedantic.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  but  in  the  deficiency  of  other  knowledge.  It  is 
only  a  little  knowledge  that  is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  are 
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pedantic  only  because  they  imagine  that  they  have  attained  to 
the  sum  of  all  human  learning.  If  they  take  a  further  look  and 
survey  the  vast  circle  of  knowledge  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
due  humility.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  desirable  for  boys  to 
study  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  also  for  girls.  Besides  the  beauty 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  and  the  germs  which  it  contains 
of  modern  thought,  the  study  of  G.  and  L.  is  advantageous  as 
showing  the  groundwork  of  many  modern  languages.  It  may  not 
be  desirable  to  study  Latin  in  order  to  render  the  acquisition  of 
either  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  easier,  but  it  is  useful  to  see 
the  basis  of  them  all. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  are  directly  useful  as  teaching  how 
to  take  care  of  the  instrument  of  the  body,  of  which  we  have  no 
duplicate.  Botany,  geology,  etc.,  stand  in  a  somewhat  different 
relation.  Still  I  think  a  general  view  of  them  should  be  had. 
They  are  sciences  of  parts  of  a  creation,  all  of  which  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  in  case  of  trouble  they  may  be  most  delight¬ 
ful  sources  of  happiness.  But  the  studies  which  I  regard  as  of 
the  greatest  importance,  are  psychology  and  philosophy — the 
nature  of  man  and  the  essence  and  reason  of  all  things.  A  want 
of  the  first  has  not  only  allowed  false  systems  of  religion,  but 
has  perverted  Christianity  itself.  The  taste  for  them  is  I  think 
natural,  and  the  study  of  them  the  best  exercise  and  discipline 
for  the  mind  and  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  student — at  least 
so  I  have  found  it  in  my  slight  experience.  Their  merits,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  yourself  and 
my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  further. 

But  education  or  at  least  knowledge  is  only  a  means  not  an 
end — a  means  to  many  things — both  good  and  evil.  It  is  some¬ 
times  objected  to  as  increasing  the  power  of  evil  men;  for  the 
same  reason  we  ought  to  cut  off  everyone's  right  hand.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  power,  but  its  proper  office  is  to  make  the  will 
good  and  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law.  “There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  which  can  be  termed  absolutely  and  altogether 
good,  a  good  will  alone  excepted.” 

Education  may  have  two  significations — a  general  university 
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education,  the  discipline  and  development  of  all  one’s  powers, 
and  a  general  survey  of  all  knowledge,  i.e.,  the  education  of 
man  as  man,  as  an  end  in  himself.  This  I  think  all  ought  to  have 
before  and  whether  or  not  they  pursue  education  in  the  second 
sense,  viz.,  acquirements  in  some  special  department — education 
as  a  professional  man,  as  a  skilled  instrument  for  ends  out  of 
one’s  self.  I  shall  limit  what  I  shall  say  to  education  in  the 
first  meaning — and  I  define  its  object  to  be  to  show  “the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life”  and  to  give  power  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object.  The  importance  of  such  an  education  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  correct  appreciation  of  the  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  I  think  a  great  desideratum  in  the  common  schools.  They 
have  not  produced  as  good  results  as  they  should  have  done. 
The  end  to  which  education  should  assist  in  attaining  is  obvious 
— being  moral  perfection.  “Absolute  perfection  is  the  highest 
attainable  end  of  man,  eternal  perfection  is  his  vocation .” 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  more  fully  and  on  more  topics — 
but  I  am  expecting  the  carriage  to  take  me  to  the  steamer. 
I  was  unwilling  to  omit  writing  entirely — though  I  am  aware 
that  the  above  is  of  little  value  to  you.  Still  I  promised  to  see 
you  and  if  you  do  not  like  what  I  have  written  it  is  easily  burned. 
As  I  have  no  more  time  to  write  I  must  content  myself  with 
sending  you  a  book  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  greatly  like, 
Kant’s  Metaphysics  of  Ethics ,  which  I  think  has  hardly  a  su¬ 
perior.  I  have  written  to  my  classmate  Guild  who  has  it  now 
to  send  it  to  you.  Allow  me  to  suggest  it  or  its  substance  as  a 
capital  textbook  when  your  scholars  are  old  enough  to  appreciate 
it. 

In  studying  Cicero  by  all  means  let  them  read  his  “de  Ami- 
citia,”  “de  Senectute,”  “Tusculus,”  and  “Academics,”  etc.  They 
are  vastly  better  than  his  orations  in  point  of  soundness  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  gave  me  a  much  higher  idea  of  Cicero  than  I  had  before. 

Excuse  the  many  deficiencies  of  writing,  grammar,  construc¬ 
tion  and  ideas,  for  “time  is  fleeting.” 

Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  L.  and  the  children. 

Most  truly  yours,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 
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In  a  letter  from  Cambridge,  England,  written  only  three 
years  after  he  graduated  from  college,  A.T.L.  expresses  his 
hopes  for  the  making  of  beautiful  grounds  for  Harvard  College, 

Cambridge,  July  15th,  1856. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the  views  and  vistas  along 
the  backs  of  the  colleges, — the  cathedral  towers  of  St.  John 
through  the  trees,  the  view  up  the  stream  from  the  bridge  of 
Trinity.  And  all  this  created  on  the  low  flat  banks  of  a  little 
stagnant  brook.  I  should  like  five  hundred  acres  on  the  banks 
of  Fresh  Pond,  and  ten  million  dollars  to  found  a  university 
with.  Those  that  should  have  known  better  have  allowed  the 
little  grounds  at  our  Cambridge  to  be  encroached  upon  and 
diminished. 

This  paragraph  in  which  he  speaks  of  Harvard  and  of  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  gardens  at  Cambridge,  England,  por¬ 
trays  two  of  the  things  he  loved  best.  Throughout  his  life  he 
held  clear  the  vision  of  each:  he  loved  vistas, — beauty  seen 
through  and  in  the  light  of  other  beauty;  he  loved  to  the  last 
his  University  and  chose  it  as  his  residuary  legatee.  His  first 
gift  to  the  College  was  $50  for  books  to  the  Library  made 
March  15th,  1854;  his  last  was  $10,000,  made  in  1915,  sixty- 
one  years  later. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE 

have  received,  through  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  bookseller,  a  collection  of  works,  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  dollars,  a  GIFT  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  University  from  Mr.  Arthur  T. 
Lyman,  of  the  Class  of  1853;  for  which  they  return  grateful  acknowledgment. 

James  Walker,  President. 

Harvard  College, 

Cambridge,  March  15,  1854. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris, 

Librarian 

There  can  be  found  only  one  letter  written  by  Papa  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  it  expresses  carefully,  though  not  with  the  modern 
fluent  use  of  adjectives,  what  he  felt  in  gratitude  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  Christmas  gift  of  money  from  his  Aunt  Sarah  Pratt. 

December  26th,  1852. 

My  dear  Aunt  Sarah, — I  have  often  felt  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  verbal  thanks  to  express  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  thinking 
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that  grateful  words  do  not  always  imply  corresponding  senti¬ 
ments  in  the  mind,  I  may  frequently  have  been  more  brief  in 
by  expressions  than  was  justifiable  when  the  gifts  or  the  oc¬ 
casions  were  considered. 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  would  be  inexcusable  now  if  I 
were  not  to  give  at  least  some  notice  of  the  existence  of  that 
gratitude  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  in  suitable  terms.  Be 
assured  that  you  have  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  great 
kindness  in  presenting  to  me  such  a  large  and  generous  gift  as 
Mother  has  told  me  of.  I  am  sure  that  you  know  that  a  due 
sense  of  favors  exists,  although  the  customary  words  and  phrases 
are  wanting,  and  that  you  will  properly  appreciate  the  sincerity 
of  the  gratitude  which  I  now  and  so  often  have  occasion  to  ex¬ 
perience  towards  you  and  all  at  Summer  Street. 

Your  much  obliged  and  very  affectionate  nephew, 

Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

We  have  evidence  as  I  said  that  A.T.L.  was  rather  silent 
and  reserved  during  his  college  years,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  social  life  of  his  class  and  college,  for  it 
was  he  who  with  Charles  W.  Eliot  started  not  only  “The  Club,” 
a  group  of  congenial  classmates  living  near  Boston,  but  what 
Cousin  Charles  speaks  of  as  the  first  Harvard  Club.  Papa  was 
President  of  the  Club  in  18  55,  and  Cousin  Charles  Secretary. 

“The  H.C.  that  your  father  refers  to  was  the  first  Harvard 
Club  ever  attempted,”  wrote  Charles  W.  Eliot,  June  1 8th, 
1921.  “It  hired  rooms  on  Tremont  Row  opposite  the  then 
Boston  Museum,  but  had  no  restaurant  and  none  of  the  usual 
appurtenances.  It  had  a  precarious  existence  for  four  or  five 
years,  but  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  broke  it  up.”  How 
much  Papa  cared  about  the  first  Harvard  Club  is  shown  in  this 
hot  letter  about  a  second  and  sudden  assessment  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Waltham,  June  9th,  1854. 

Dear  Eliot, — To  my  great  regret  I  shall  be  unable  to  go 
to  the  club  tonight  as  Father  may  not  come  home  till  tomor¬ 
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Ammidown  writes  me  that  an  assessment  has  been  ordered 
for  the  H.C.  I  think  that  this  is  the  worst  thing  possible.  Some 
money  must  of  course  be  raised,  but  can’t  it  be  borrowed?  or 
can’t  the  year  begin  in  July?  It  is  hard  for  instance  for  the 
seniors  to  pay  a  full  assessment  for  four  months,  and  perhaps 
at  commencement  more  persons  would  join  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  at  all  events  the  effect  of  an  assessment  will  I  fear 
be  very  bad.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  $15  next  year  would  be 
better  than  another  $5  this,  and  $15  would  not  be  necessary. 
Those  who  are  not  active  members  will,  I  fear,  quit  the  club, 
under  the  effect  of  this  extra  $5.  If  it  had  been  $10  to  start 
with  it  would  not  have  been  of  the  same  effect,  but  to  those 
who  don’t  understand  the  condition  of  the  club,  I  think  that  this 
extra  $5  will  produce  a  very  bad  effect  and  make  them  think 
this  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  assessments  from  a  bank¬ 
rupt  and  failing  affair. 

I  have  no  time  to  say  more,  but  I  hope  this  assessment  may  be 
avoided  as  I  think  it  very,  very  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  change  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  14th  Octo¬ 
ber.  Yours  etc.,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

From  London,  May  26th,  1856,  he  writes  again  with  eager 
interest: 

You  say  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  now  “required”  during 
the  third  year.  Very  well,  I  think,  but  for  heaven’s  sake  let 
it  be  taught  differently  from  what  it  was  three  to  four  years 
ago.  That  was  utterly  disgraceful.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Overseers  were  to  blame  for  the  sham  examinations.  If  there 
are  to  be  thorough  examinations ,  there  should  be  some  more 
rational  and  more  thorough  teaching.  I  regard  the  college  with 
the  greatest  interest.  I  look  on  it  as  a  fountain  of  light  and 
truth,  which  is  temporarily  clogged  up  and  muddy.  It  needs 
a  thorough  cleaning  out. 

I  am  sorry  that  no  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  Harvard 
Club.  I  hope  however  that  it  will  not  be  given  up  and  perhaps 
by  and  by  it  will  succeed.  The  clubs  here  in  London  are,  I 
imagine,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  rather  dull.  There  is  very  little 
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sociability  in  them.  They  are  on  a  magnificent  scale  though. 
They  supply  to  their  members  breakfasts  and  dinners  at  cost, 
and  very  nice.  They  have  large  libraries  and  reading  rooms  3 
billiards  and  smoking,  etc.,  are  put  quite  in  the  background.  The 
members  are  generally  not  very  young.  In  the  afternoons  a  good 
many  people  assemble  but  at  other  times  the  splendid  rooms 
are  deserted.  If  a  restaurant  could  be  added  to  the  Harvard, 
perhaps  it  would  be  an  attraction.  But  I  fear  it  would  not  pay. 
The  class  of  unmarried  men,  who  are  living  in  apartments  in 
Boston,  either  to  pursue  their  study  or  profession,  or  for  tran¬ 
sient  visits,  is  not  large  enough. 

June  1st.  I  had  no  time  to  finish  for  last  mail.  Tomorrow  I 
am  going  to  Oxford  (with  Shaw  probably)  where  I  shall  stay 
a  few  days.  It  is  the  close  of  the  term,  and  “Commemoration” 
week.  There  are  various  friends  in  the  “Club”  whom  I  should 
like  to  write  to  but  I  really  have  not  time.  There  are  too  many 
things  to  see  and  do.  My  best  wishes  to  them  all. 

Yours  truly,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Arthur  T.  Lyman  —  European  Travel 

We  know  little  about  A.T.L.’s  life  in  the  two  years  between 
his  graduation  in  1853  anc*  bis  trip  to  Europe  in  June  1855. 
He  went  at  once  into  business  first  with  his  brother  William 
and  then  with  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Edward  Austin,  who  were 
in  the  East  India  trade,  and  many  years  afterwards  he  used  to 
say  jokingly  that  Mrs.  Austin  liked  him  so  much  that  she  should 
have  left  him  her  beautiful  square  Colonial  house  on  Beacon 
Street. 

We  know  from  his  letter  to  Miss  Kate  Whitney  that  during 
the  winter  of  1853  be  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  and  went  to 
many  dances,  and  we  know  that  at  a  party  given  by  his  Grand¬ 
mother  Pratt  in  1853  be  gave  a  lovely  young  girl  of  sixteen  a 
bonbon  of  pink  and  white  flowers  with  a  little  gold  bell  which 
she  kept  long  after  they  were  married.  We  know  that  the  Twis- 
tletons  when  he  went  to  England  found  him  very  charming.  But 
most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  years  from  1853  t0  comes 

through  his  European  letters  and  those  of  his  father  to  him,  a 
number  of  which  are  here  given. 

The  series  of  letters  opens  with  one  from  Arthur  T.  Lyman’s 
father  in  French.  Evidently  Grandfather  had  gone  with  my 
father  to  New  York  to  see  him  off  on  the  Arago  that  rainy 
Saturday  of  June  2nd,  1855.  The  sight  of  his  son  on  the  steamer 
brought  up  to  George  Williams  Lyman  the  time  thirty-five 
years  before  when  he  had  gone  to  Paris  with  his  young  wife 
Elizabeth  Otis  Lyman  and  his  brother  Charles,  and  how  hard 
they  had  studied  French.  Suddenly  on  his  return  to  the  Vale 
Grandfather  breaks  into  a  long-unused  language. 
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George  W.  hymen  to  A.T.L. 

Care  of  MM.  H ott'mguer  et  Compagnte , 

1 7  rue  Bergere ,  Paris 

Waltham,  lundi,  4  Juin  1855. 

Mon  cher  Arthur: — Hier  me  trouvait  chez  moi.  Apres  que 
nous  avions  donne  et  recu  entre  nous  les  salutations  si  bien 
agreables  et  me  me  si  absolument  necessaires  pour  se  consoler 
des  evenements  qui  arrivent  a  presque  tout  le  monde,  je  me 
rendais  a  Peglise.  Le  temps  iFetait  pas  bon,  il  faisait  trop  de 
vent,  mais  la  pluie  qui  nous  avait  incommode  le  samedi  s’etait 
plu  de  ne  s’etendre  que  jusqu’a  Springfield.  Cependant  hier 
au  soir  et  pendant  la  nuit  nous  en  avons  eu  un  peu  pres  la 
moitie  de  ce  qu’il  faut  pour  faire  du  bien  a  Pherbage,  etc.,  etc. 
Waltham  se  fait  paraitre  bien  joli  ce  matin  et  quant  a  ces  arbres, 
les  fleurs,  et  Pherbage  et  les  bles,  il  n’est  pas  beaucoup  en  ar- 
riere  de  presque  tout  ce  que  j’avais  vu  de  semblable  d’ici  jusqu’a 
New  York. 

Le  bateau  a  vapeur,  L’Arago,  est  a  ce  moment-ci  quarante- 
huit  heures  de  son  voyage  et  on  peut  s’imaginer  qiPil  est  possible 
qu’un  jeune  homme  puisse  marcher  sur  le  pont  et  de  plus  peut 
manger  quelquechose  d’un  appetit  plus  011  moins  gros.  Si  non, 
laissons  nous  nous  flatter  que  quelques  j  ours  de  plus  sufflront  de 
faire  uall  right/1  Prenez  garde  avant  tout  de  votre  sante,  avez 
soin  de  ne  vous  pas  exposer  aux  maladies  de  la  nuit  et  des  places 
marecageuses.  La  sante  bonne  et  forte  est  necessaire  avant  toutes 
autres  choses  pour  que  Pon  peut  se  rejouir  en  voyageant,  pour 
manger  de  ce  que  Pon  donne  pour  diner  011  dejeuner,  soit  pain, 
mouton,  poulet,  bceuf,  capon,  du  saumon.  On  doit  s’accou- 
tumer  aux  habitudes  du  pat's,  c’est  a  dire  on  doit  boire  son  vin 
ordinaire  en  France,  son  ale  en  Angleterre,  mais  excusez-moi 
s’il  vous  plait,  que  je  prefere,  moi,  de  ne  boire  pas  de  la  biere 
d’Allemagne.  (Test  la  part  de  politesse  de  ne  refuser  pas 
prendre  quelquechose  si  Pon  fait  drculer  le  tin,  mais  il  n’est  pas 
necessaire  de  s’en  enivrer. 

Helas,  il  y  a  environ  trente  annees,  plus  011  moins,  depuis 
que  j’ai  essaye  d’ecrire  un  mot  de  cette  langue  etrangere,  mais 
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j’ai  eu  bien  le  courage  (say  brass)  de  prendre  cette  mode  nou- 
velle  de  dire  quelquechose  a  un  eloigne  de  sa  famille,  a  un  a 
qui  son  role  est  toujours  de  penser  (say  think),  de  parler,  de 
manger,  de  boire  a  la  mode  frangaise,  pour  quelques  mois,  mais 
a  un  aussi  qui  est  et  toujours  serait  de  Boston  et  des  Etats  Unis. 

Vous  voulez  bien  faire  mes  compliments  a  votre  ami  et  bon 
compagnon  de  voyage. 

Tout  le  monde  chez  nous  se  portent  bien  ce  beau  jour-ci. 
Adieu,  cher  Arthur,  le  votre,  G.W.L. 

When  he  received  this  letter  Arthur  T.  Lyman  had  crossed 
the  ocean  and  arrived  on  June  15th  at  Havre,  which  “delighted 
and  surprised  him  by  its  contrast  to  the  cities  of  the  New 
World.”  From  there  he  went  straight  to  Rouen.  On  the  way 
he  noticed  everything,  as  he  always  did — the  coaches,  the  rails, 
the  hills,  and  the  farms — and  gleaned  much  information  from  a 
Yankee  of  Louisiana  who  had  “the  indubitable  cut  and  stamp 
of  the  American  eagle.”  Rouen  was  his  first  cathedral  and  he 
delighted  in  the  two  circular  stained  glass  windows  of  most 
exquisite  beauty  and  in  the  immense  variety  of  ornament  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  stonework  of  St.  Ouen.  Yet  characteristically 
he  says:  “The  Grecian  architecture  seems  to  me  to  show  more 
simplicity,  dignity,  power,  more  of  the  good  will,  more  of  the 
nobler  and  higher  qualities  of  human  character.”  His  love 
of  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  was  so  strong  and  so  last¬ 
ing  that  I  feel  sure  it  expressed  something  deep  in  his  own 
character — simplicity,  poise,  inner  serenity,  a  controlled 
strength. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman  stayed  in  Paris  four  weeks  and,  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  visited  nearly  all  the  best  cafes,  dined  out 
frequently,  and  went  almost  every  night  to  the  opera  or  theatre. 
All  through  his  European  travels  I  get  an  impression  of  his 
extraordinary  mental  vitality  and  physical  health.  In  the  four¬ 
teen  months’  trip  there  is  no  mention  of  a  day’s  illness.  He 
climbed  mountains,  rode  horseback,  traveled  by  train  and  dili¬ 
gence  and  often  sat  up  late  and  rose  early,  but  throughout  he 
was  well  and  alert. 
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The  places  he  visited  during  his  fourteen  months  abroad  are 
as  far  as  I  can  find  these:  1.  France,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Coolidge ; 
2.  Switzerland  5  3.  Germany  3  4.  Austria ;  Vienna,  Prague,  mouth 
of  Danube 5  5.  Turkey ;  Constantinople ;  6.  Crimea 3  7.  Greece j 
8.  Italy  and  Sicily ;  9.  France  again ;  10.  England,  Scotland, 
Wales. 

In  these  long  eager  letters  from  abroad  after  college  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  he  observes  with  most  interest — cows,  old 
masters,  fortifications,  farm  machinery,  politics,  mountain  tops, 
national  characteristics,  architecture,  flowers  and  fruit,  fashions, 
astronomy,  fishes,  colleges,  races,  weather,  education,  religion. 
I  know  no  other  letters  of  a  youth  of  twenty-three  which  show 
such  a  range  of  intelligent  interest. 

On  July  5th,  1855,  he  made  a  two  days’  trip  to  London,  and 
records  in  his  journal:  “In  returning  we  met  at  Calais  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lowell  and  family,  who  had  just  returned  from  Spain.  An  un¬ 
usual  pleasure  to  meet  here  intelligent,  educated  and  agreeable 
Americans.  Visited  them  Sunday  evening  July  8th.  They  spoke 
of  having  at  Florence  seen  Lizzie  Boott.”  Our  mother  must 
have  been  in  the  group  that  evening,  a  lovely,  eager,  intelligent 
girl  of  seventeen.  From  Paris  Papa  went  to  Cologne  via  Brus¬ 
sels  and  thence  up  the  Rhine  and  to  Switzerland,  where  he  rode 
and  climbed  on  foot  over  mountain  trails  and  glaciers.  In  Brus¬ 
sels  he  makes  the  clever  comment:  “It  seems  like  a  piece  of 
Paris  that  had  been  cut  off  and  died.”  He  enjoyed  the  Rhine, 
especially  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  though  it  did  not  seem  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  Hudson  at  West  Point  or  Tupper’s  Lake  in  his  be¬ 
loved  Adirondacks.  Even  Swiss  lakes  could  not  to  his  mind 
excel  those  of  the  Adirondacks.  He  writes  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva:  “Is  there  any  one  lake  in  Switzerland  which  in  the 
beauty  of  the  woods  and  the  exquisite  outlines  and  form  of  the 
hills  and  shores  can  equal  Louis  or  Tupper’s  Lake  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondacks?” 

From  Paris  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman, 
under  date  of  July  8th,  1855: 

...  I  have  ordered  one  dinner  set  of  china  j  gold  edge  and 
border  (half  width)  of  orange-nankin  color  j  not  exactly  that 
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either,  but  buff — Russia  leather — very  nearly  according  to  your 
list  (of  the  best  Paris  china,  not  Sevres)  say: 

6  doz.  dinner  plates 
6  doz.  dessert  plates 
6  doz.  tea  plates 
4  vegetable  dishes 
4  large  meat  dishes  (really  large) 

6  second  size  dishes 
6  third  size  dishes 
12  fruits  dishes,  2  sizes,  6  each 
6  jelly  dishes 

3  doz.  soup  plates 
2  soup  tureens 

4  gravy  tureens 
24  custard  cups 

2,010  francs  packed  and  delivered  to  Hottinguer,  who  will  pay  for  and  deliver  them 
to  Boston. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman 

Geneva,  August  13th,  1855. 

Dear  Mother, — .  .  .  At  Berne  I  had  a  most  glorious  view  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  Though  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  they 
rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  horizon.  At  sunset  the  view 
is  superb  j  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen,  the  enormous  snowy 
peaks  extending  along  a  large  part  of  the  horizon,  lighted  by 
the  sun  to  a  glorious  pink  color,  like  iron  at  a  cherry  heat,  with 
the  green  hills  in  the  foreground  of  a  hazy  purple,  the  pink 
gradually  fading  and  giving  place,  as  the  shadows  creep  up  to 
their  summits,  to  a  livid  gray,  in  turn  replaced  by  white.  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous  mass  of  snow  and  rock 
which  the  group  presents.  As  I  went  up  the  hill  back  of  the  town 
the  first  evening,  expecting  to  see  a  low  line  of  snowy  points 
along  the  horizon,  I  was  astonished  on  looking  round  to  see  one 
of  the  summits  reaching  as  it  almost  seems  at  the  first  look,  half 
way  to  the  zenith.  When  you  get  near  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau 
for  instance,  which  is  nearly  1 4,000  feet  high,  the  great  distance 
of  the  summit  up  and  back ,  makes  you  underrate  the  size.  When 
descending  from  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Lauterbrunnen  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  back;  the  clouds  had  been  driving  furiously  up 
the  deep  gorge  of  Lauterbrunnen  from  the  direction  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  and  passing  by  us  had  covered  the  mountains  of  Eiger, 
Monch,  and  Jungfrau  from  view.  I  was  on  the  edge  of  this 
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deep  trench  of  Lauterbrunnen,  1,000  feet  deep ;  as  I  looked  back 
the  clouds  broke  away  from  the  black  and  snow  fretted  top  of 
Monch  (13,000  feet)  it  must  have  been  six  or  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant  and  the  clouds  hid  everything  but  the  summit — neverthe¬ 
less  it  seemed  to  be  just  over  my  head,  ten  times  as  high  as  when 
I  was  close  to  its  base.  .  .  .  From  the  hill  of  Flegere  at  Cha¬ 
monix  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  perfectly  clear  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  surrounding  sharp  peaks  and  beautiful 
glaciers.  The  serrated  ridges  of  some  of  the  mountains  look 
sharp  enough  to  prick  one’s  finger. 

Munich,  August  17th,  1855. 

.  .  .  Switzerland  is  a  wonderful  little  place — such  a  variety 
of  magnificent  and  beautiful  scenery  in  such  a  small  space.  There 
is  nothing  like  Niagara,  but  there  is  one  kind  of  waterfall  that 
I  think  we  have  not,  I  don’t  remember  any  at  least,  i.e.,  a  small 
stream  of  water  falling  many  hundred  feet  down  the  precipitous 
sides  of  a  valley,  broken  into  spray  when  the  snows  are  melting. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  such  streams  fall  over  the  sides  of  the  deep 
valley  of  Lauterbrunnen. 

Paris,  Aug.  22nd.  The  Lowells  leave  Paris  today  and  are 
to  sail  on  the  1st  September.  They  were  kind  enough  to  take 
the  watches  and  chains — which  I  think  will  be  liked. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T .L. 

Waltham,  August  20th,  1855. 

My  dear  A, — Your  letters  have  regularly  and  weekly  come 
to  hand,  last  dated  Zurich.  This  is  pleasant  to  us  all  here.  We 
trace  on  a  map  your  route.  Your  description  of  Schaffhausen 
recalls  to  my  mind  what  I  saw  there  many  years  ago,  the  turn 
in  the  river,  the  rocks  with  trees  and  the  deep  water  of  green 
are  brought  up  out  of  what  was  oblivion  and  would  have  re¬ 
mained  forgotten.  The  Rigi  and  Rossberg  rise  up  before  me,  and 
also  the  ruins  of  Goldau,  over  which  I  passed.  Such  things  are 
the  vision  of  the  past,  they  are  pleasant,  though  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  sadness,  when  thus  recalled  to  mind,  by  the  words  of 
a  child.  Memory  is  a  faculty  given  but  to  few,  and  those  who 
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have  it  not  should  mark  by  observation,  reflection  or  some  other 
way  the  sight  of  nature’s  works  in  mountains,  etc.,  etc.,  so  as 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  to  teach  the  understanding 
soul  and  body  all  possible  knowledge. 

Haymaking  is  but  just  finished  owing  to  dull  easterly  wea¬ 
ther  with  heavy  showers,  which  has  prevailed  in  July  and  this 
month.  The  crop  is  1/4  to  1  /3  short,  but  the  second  growth  of 
green  is  abundant  for  summer  and  fall  feeding.  I  have  cut  over 
fifty  acres  with  a  machine,  a  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are  still  green,  corn  luxuriant  though  late,  weather  change¬ 
able  from  damp  and  hot  to  cool. 

Sarah  is  looking  over  my  shoulder — which  I  forbid  and 
drive  her  off — curious  to  see  what  an  old  fellow  may  be  writing 
this  very  fine  and  cool  afternoon. 

The  current  news  of  the  day  is  sent  by  those  more  au  fait 
to  such  matters,  but  as  the  telegraph,  railroad  and  other  progres¬ 
sive  causes  have  annihilated  time,  and  as  science  has  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  the  events  of  tomorrow,  anything  I  might  tonight  put 
down  as  new  may  have  been  already  old. 

As  to  science,  if  I  understood  Mr.  Hill’s  sermon,  he  says 
that  scientific  men  after  labors  on  their  part  for  1900  years 
have  not  discovered  and  made  out  any  moral  truths  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  so  that  if  Mr.  Agassiz  and 
other  scientific  men  should  discover  from  geological  researches, 
or  other  philosophical  or  physiological  investigations,  etc.,  any 
scientific  morality ,  such  as  the  necessity  of  truth,  purity,  tem¬ 
perance,  etc.,  all  such  morality  would  be  found  laid  down  in  said 
Testament.  Whence  then  did  such  knowledge  of  truth  and  tem¬ 
perance  come  to  men  1 900  years  ago  without  investigation  into 
the  works  of  nature?  Such  discoveries  as  are  now  or  may  be 
made  by  science  will  certainly  go  to  prove  the  inspiration  of 
the  Testament  and  nothing  more.  Therefore  we  say  hold  fast 
to  what  is  good  and  run  not  after  visionary  men. 

Thermometer  52  and  falling.  Cold  and  dry  air,  but  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  is  moist  and  fair  to  look  upon.  Too  cold  for 
corn. 

I  intend  to  pay  Mr.  Ward  on  Tuesday  for  £200  more  to  your 
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credit  in  London,  and  shall  wait  to  hear  from  you  about  funds 
before  paying  more.  May  as  well  keep  something  in  London  to 
draw  against. 

My  general  advice  was  to  be  in  the  north  during  the  summer 
months,  and  do  up  the  south  in  the  winter.  It  is  much  better 
to  reserve  plenty  of  time  for  observation  and  examination  of 
large  and  grand  objects,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  rather  than 
to  run  after  and  in  fact  waste  time  (if  there  be  any  nowadays) 
upon  the  smaller  and  less  distinguished  matters,  as  one  seeking 
the  thing  sought  for,  would  be  much  more  enlightened,  in¬ 
structed  and  elevated  in  his  own  character,  by  looking  upon  and 
hearing  a  Webster,  a  Chatham,  a  Buonaparte,  than  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  smaller  men.  And  do  not  most  of  American  travelers  err, 
in  running  too  much  after  their  curiousness  to  see  everything 
however  small  that  anybody  else  may  have  seen  and  perhaps 
forgotten. 

However,  it  is  necessary  and  well  to  ask  questions,  Yankee- 
like,  on  all  convenient  occasions,  and  you  will  probably  profit 
by  your  friend  Philip’s1  practice  in  this  wise. 

He  has  not  been  here  since  you  left,  not  even  to  congratulate 
the  young  and  old  folks  on  the  safe  return  from  the  dangers 
they  incurred  from  steam  and  flood  and  water  in  June  last.  That 
was  a  successful  trip,  exhibiting  great  skill  and  good  luck  in 
doing  up  a  multitude  of  jobs  in  the  traveling  way. 

This  paper  being  ruled,  exhibits  a  fair  example  of  decent  leg¬ 
ible  writing,  but  it  contains  but  little  news,  and  if  anything  in  it 
be  crude  and  not  perfectly  clear  to  the  understanding  still  it  is 
hoped  that  there  is  nothing  immoral  or  unscientific,  but  rather 
tending  in  all  things  to  a  diligent  search  on  your  part  after 
knowledge  and  true  greatness,  whether  in  the  works  of  nature 
or  art,  or  in  men.  The  works  of  nature’s  God  are  not  to  be 
touched,  the  animal  man  is  the  thing  to  make  better.  This  is 
to  be  done  by  studying  what  is  seen  around  us  and  especially  how 
to  make  the  said  animal  be  charitable  in  all  things. 

Make  my  regards  to  Mr.  Dwight.  Look  after  your  health 
and  strength.  G.  W.  L. 

1  Philip  H.  Sears. 
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A.T.L.  to  William  P.  Lyman 

Wien,  September  8th,  1855. 

I  have  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  business  when 
I  come  home,  though  with  purposes  which  at  least  are  not  uni¬ 
versal,  but  they  are  not  now  to  the  point.  The  first  thing  is  that 
I  mean  to  find  room  among  the  swarm  of  Calcutta  merchants  if 
I  can,  and  I  shall  return  home  as  soon  as  I  can,  compatibly  with 
my  intention  of  seeing  what  I  want  to  see  on  this  side — for  I 
have  no  desire  to  come  to  the  Old  World  again  for  a  long  time, 
at  least.  .  .  . 

I  have  bought  here  an  immense  Austrian  gray  cloak,  first,  to 
keep  me  warm  on  the  Danube,  and  to  bring  home  as  a  memorial 
of  my  sincere  admiration  for  Austrian  policy  and  civilization. 

A.T.L.  to  Philip  H.  Sears 

Sulina,  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
September  16  th,  1855. 

Dear  Sears, — I  had  no  idea  that  the  controversy  about  this 
place  (vide  supra)  would  ever  cause  me  any  personal  incon¬ 
venience  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  case.  Owing  to  the  Russians 
not  having  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  having 
neglected  to  dredge  out  this  mouth  of  the  river,  I  am  obliged 
to  wait  here  till — the  wind  subsides,  I  presume.  I  was  with  Mr. 
Coolidge  for  nearly  a  month  in  Paris,  then  traveled  alone 
through  Switzerland,  having  parted  with  Dwight  at  Bale,  went 
to  Munich  and  thence  returned  to  Paris,  to  see  the  fetes  and 
after  a  stay  of  about  ten  days  came  to  this  place  with  Mr.  C., 
who  will  probably  be  with  me  for  part  if  not  all  of  the  time  in 
Constantinople  and  perhaps  will  go  to  Athens.  Though  Mr. 
C’s  presence  materially  interfered  with  my  learning  French  in 
Paris,  as  under  his  guidance  I  was  constantly  busy,  yet  he  has 
been  of  immense  and  incalculable  service  to  me  both  there 
and  elsewhere,  by  giving  and  enabling  me  to  receive  much 
information. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  back  to  Boston,  but  of  course  it  would  be 
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absurd  to  return  yet.  Write  and  let  me  know  the  state  of  things 
in  the  U.  S. — politics,  Cambridge,  etc.  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
came  to  Europe  and  at  this  time,  at  least  it  enables  me  to  take  a 
view  of  America  and  its  institutions  from  a  different  point  and 
to  compare  them  with  a  different  order  of  things.  If  there  is 
any  country  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  it  is  America  for 
“without  virtue  there  can  be  no  liberty”  as  an  Austrian  very 
justly  observed  the  other  day,  in  arguing  against  giving  liberty 
to  Germany,  saying  that  there  was  no  virtue  there.  Certainly 
there  is  no  religion  or  morality  on  the  continent,  and  in  almost 
every  respect  I  am  disappointed.  Still  I  have  had  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  interesting  time,  and  expect  to  have  much  pleasure  still. 
But  doing  nothing  is  very  disagreeable,  and  yet  I  can  hardly 
call  traveling  rapidly  doing  nothing — rather  hard  work — -but 
not  of  a  kind  that  I  like.  I  think  that  I  shall  spend  most  of  my 
time,  after  having  been  to  Syria,  in  Italy,  Paris,  and  England; 
there  are  many  things  which  can  only  be  gained  by  moving 
about,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  way  to  spend  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  one’s  time,  is  to  remain  in  large  cities. 

Most  fortunately  we  have  got  over  the  bar  of  the  Danube 
and  have  just  left  Varna  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  reach  Con¬ 
stantinople  tomorrow.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol 
is  entirely  confirmed.  I  am  glad;  though  one’s  sympathies  be¬ 
come  rather  Russian  while  living  in  Europe.  The  English  are 
detested  (and  now  laughed  at)  all  over  Europe.  I  do  not  like 
the  principle  and  doctrines  on  which  the  war  was  commenced, 
that  is  the  principle  of  intervention,  which  I  think  is  the  chief 
cause  of  American  sympathy  with  Russia  or  more  properly  of 
her  opposition  to  the  allies,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Emperor 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  “the  Turk  was  sick”  and  an  atro¬ 
cious  master.  But  I  think  still  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
civilization  that  the  allies  should  succeed.  And  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  to  have  a  general 
disturbance,  which  must  take  place  if  the  Russians  do  not  sub¬ 
mit  and  make  peace  this  winter.  Whatever  evil  there  may  be 
in  revolutions,  both  Hungarians  and  Austrians  agree  that  much 
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advantage  has  resulted  from  the  Hungarian  revolution — and 
some  such  violent  and  deplorable  medicine  seems  the  only  one 
that  can  rouse  many  of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  Danubian 
principalities  for  instance  are  in  a  shocking  state  of  filth  and 
barbarism,  the  peasants  ignorant  and  debased  and  the  Aryan  per¬ 
haps  the  foulest  and  most  dissolute  society  in  Europe.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  from  all  persons  are  disgusting. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  struck  me  as  the  first  abomina¬ 
tion  in  Europe  that  ought  to  be  abolished,  it  is  the  various  aris¬ 
tocracies.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  first  impediment  to 
progress  in  either  knowledge  or  virtue.  The  elevation  of  certain 
persons  by  mere  chance  and  without  regard  to  merit,  the  cring¬ 
ing  subserviency  shown  to  a  gold  cord  on  a  beastly  profligate, 
are  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

It  strikes  me  that  in  regard  to  religion  Europe  is  very  much 
in  the  state  of  Rome  when  all  the  people  still  adhered  blindly 
to  the  established  forms  under  the  hard  rule  of  priests,  and  the 
educated  and  intelligent  had  no  belief  at  all,  except  perhaps  in 
themselves.  We  met  the  other  day,  on  the  Danube,  a  young 
merchant — twenty-eight  years  old — from  Trieste,  a  man  of 
good  education,  great  intelligence  and  activity,  and  I  presume 
from  appearances,  of  good  character.  He  belonged  to  the  Greek 
church  but  said  that  he  believed  neither  in  the  existence  of  God 
or  of  a  future  state.  And  the  same  was  the  case  with  a  young 
Dutch  physician,  whom  we  saw  at  Ratisbon — a  person  only 
twenty-four  but  of  remarkable  talent,  with  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  wonderful  amount  of  information.  And  these  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  not  exceptional  cases.  A  German  gave  Algernon 
Coolidge  his  definition  of  life  thus — “life  is  a  farce,  which  is  not 
worth  playing.”  The  state  of  America  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
certainly  bright  when  compared  with  the  continent.  I  speak 
generally,  there  are  undoubtedly  exceptions,  in  individuals  cer¬ 
tainly  and  perhaps  in  nations.  I  have  often  felt  that  my  educa¬ 
tion  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  persons  here  whom  we  have 
met,  in  point  of  information  and  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present,  but  I  am  better  satisfied  with  it  every  day  as  an  educa- 
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tion  fitted  for  action  in  the  present  and  future,  and  excepting 
as  regards  myself  (and  some  professors)  I  cannot  remember 
anything  which  I  would  wish  changed  if  it  were  to  be  repeated, 
for  which  I  owe  everything  to  those  who  have  directed  it. 

At  Varna  there  are  a  few  French  soldiers,  who  as  usual  were 
most  polite  and  cheerful  and  one  of  them  read  to  us  with  great 
spirit  the  “order  of  the  day”  issued  by  General  Pelissier  after 
the  capture  of  Malakoff.  We  went  into  a  Turkish  cafe,  the  old 
Turks  seemed  out  of  place  and  as  if  they  had  been  bullied  by 
the  foreigners  j  and  rather  as  if  they  felt  their  inferiority.  I 
presume  that  the  French  will  never  quit  Sebastopol  and  perhaps 
Constantinople,  and  virtually  I  think  that  the  Turks  will  be 
driven  out  of  Europe.  Austria  has  played  her  game  well  and 
till  now  baffled  England  and  France  though  at  a  cost  of 
600,000,000!  of  francs,  and  it  is  said  of  40,000!  men  that  have 
died  of  disease.  When  someone  (an  Austrian  officer  I  think 
from  our  steamer  which  brought  the  first  news)  told  the  Russian 
officer  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  he  cried  like  a  child.  It  must 
have  a  great  effect  in  Russia.  A  Swedish  colonel,  an  engineer 
high  in  the  Swedish  army,  who  is  on  board,  says  that  Cronstadt 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  sea  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage  in  great  degree,  aided  of  course  by  the  forts,  which 
however  he  says  are  poorly  made,  but  that  it  can  be  taken  if  an 
army  is  sent  there  and  that  in  that  case  St.  Petersburg  must  fall. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  right  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Russia  is  hard  pressed  and  though  I  believe  in  her  obstinacy 
and  resolute  determination,  yet  I  should  say  that  she  might  be 
so  crippled  in  power  as  to  be  willing  to  make  peace.  But  if  it  is 
not  made  this  winter  (and  for  myself  I  don’t  believe  that  it  will 
be)  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  general  confusion  and  war 
throughout  Europe.  At  all  events  I  believe  that  great  good  will 
come  out  of  this  war,  and  only  hope  that  it  may  not  ruin  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  America  may  not  be  drawn  into  any  European 
struggles  and  abomination. 

All  this  may  be  crude  and  gratuitous  but  it  is  my  present 
impression.  I  have  nearly  reached  my  greatest  eastern  longitude 
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and  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  turning  towards  the  West ; 
I  shall  not  be  quite  easy  till  I  reach  England,  which  now  seems 
almost  at  home.  Yours  most  truly,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

A.T.L.  to  George  W.  'Lyman 

Constantinople,  September  28th,  1855. 

Dear  Father, — Last  Friday  afternoon  I  left  this  place  with 
Mr.  Coolidge  for  Kamiesch,  where  we  arrived  Sunday  about 
noon.  For  some  time  before  our  arrival  the  high  cliffs  of  the 
convent  of  St.  George  and  thence  towards  Balaklava  were  vis¬ 
ible,  and  over  the  low  land  near  Kamiesch  we  could  now  and 
then  see  the  sharp  crooked  cone  of  smoke  from  a  rocket,  or  the 
balloon-like  cloud  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  in  the  air. 
The  Russians  fired  occasionally  from  several  points  on  the 
north  and  the  French  replied  from  a  battery  behind  fort  Nicho¬ 
las.  Then  we  entered  the  bay  amidst  the  French  frigates  and 
through  rows  of  transports  among  which  were  very  many  Eng¬ 
lish  iron  propellers.  The  village  of  Kamiesch  is  a  quite  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  regularly  arranged  small  wooden  houses  and 
cabins,  very  much  like  what  San  Francisco  must  have  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  emigration.  It  is  a  well  laid  out  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  place  of  wooden  shanties,  and  as  to  the  “wharves  along 
which  ships  may  lie,”  they  are  pretty  much  imaginary.  Our 
steamer  brought  fifty  tons  of  13-inch  shells  and  400  or  500 
French  soldiers  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  regiments,  who 
came  from  the  hospital  at  Constantinople.  At  night  they  entirely 
covered  the  deck.  They  were,  as  usual  among  French  soldiers, 
gay  and  of  great  good  humor.  Mr.  C.  sent  a  note  to  General 
Airey,  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  the  next  morning  (Monday)  one 
of  his  aides,  a  Captain  Jervoise,  a  most  agreeable  and  obliging 
young  man,  came  with  two  horses  for  us,  and  after  breakfast  we 
rode  to  the  English  headquarters  where  we  were  most  kindly 
received  by  the  said  General.  General  Simpson’s  headquarters 
(the  same  as  Lord  Raglan’s)  are  a  collection  of  one-story 
Russian  buildings  arranged  along  the  three  sides  of  a  parallel¬ 
ogram.  They  were  once  a  farmhouse  apparently,  carpenter’s 
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shop,  stables,  etc. — poor,  small  stone  buildings.  We  dined  today 
with  General  Airey,  who  is  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  and 
he  accommodated  us  with  a  sort  of  stretcher  and  an  India- 
rubber  mattress,  with  some  blankets.  The  next  day  we  dined 
with  General  Simpson,  and  a  dozen  high  officers  of  the  English 
army.  The  General  is  a  tall  man  and  seemed  quite  moderate 
and  slow.  Monday  we  rode  with  General  Airey  and  Captain 
Jervoise  to  see  the  Malakoff,  etc.  The  country  from  Kamiesch 
to  the  range  of  fortifications  near  Sebastopol  is  a  vast  stony 
steppe,  an  undulating  plain  sprinkled  with  stones,  with  three 
or  four  great  swells  or  rounded  ridges,  now  quite  barren  and 
bare.  The  French  lines  about  Kamiesch  are  on  the  crest  of  one 
of  these  ridges,  a  simple  line  of  earthwork  with  redoubts  at 
intervals.  There  is  as  it  were  a  circle  of  mamelons  about  Sebas¬ 
topol, — that  is,  a  series  of  rounded  hills  on  which  are  the  great 
forts  of  earth.  The  Malakoff  commands  effectively  the  Redan 
and  all  the  eastern  half  of  the  city  and  its  capture  decided  the 
capture  of  the  city,  i.  e.,  the  Russians  could  not  have  effectively 
retained  the  city  after  the  taking  of  Malakoff.  But  the  allies 
were  surprised  and  greatly  relieved  when  they  found  that  the 
enemy  had  evacuated  the  city.  Another  thing  is  equally  certain 
— indeed  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary  and  it  was  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  by  English  and  French  officers,  viz.  that  the  Malakoff 
was  taken  by  surprise.  The  tremendous  bombardment  only 
ceased  an  instant  before  the  assault  which  took  place  at  noon , 
whereas  the  Russians  expected  it  the  next  day.  The  French  en¬ 
tered,  they  say,  in  eleven  minutes  and  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

We  first  came  to  an  English  battery  (the  right  attack,  Gor¬ 
don’s  battery,  I  think),  and  thence  along  the  trenches  to  the 
“quarries”  in  front  of  the  Redan.  The  “quarries”  are  a  flat, 
stony  piece  of  ground  on  which  no  trenches  had  been  made,  and 
consequently  the  English  had  240  yards  to  advance  from  their 
trenches  to  the  Redan  over  a  flat  surface  swept  not  only  from 
the  front  but  also  by  a  terrible  flank  fire.  It  is  a  dreadful  place. 
Crossing  the  quarries  we  entered  the  Redan.  The  ditch  had 
been  filled  with  dead  bodies  and  covered  up.  Inside  was  a 
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strange  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the  surface  heaved  up  and 
torn  by  the  explosions  of  mines  and  shells.  The  explosion  of  a 
shell  forms  a  hole  several  feet  deep  and  perhaps  six  feet  across 
in  this  hard  ground.  There  are  in  the  trenches  a  few  places 
where  the  digging  has  been  through  solid  rock,  but  generally 
it  is  in  stony  ground,  becoming  a  compact  mass  of  aggregated 
stones  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  The  interior  of  the  Redan  is 
swept  by  guns  in  the  rear.  The  scene  within  these  great  forts, 
the  Redan,  Malakoff,  and  Flagstaff,  is  fearful  and  infernal 
beyond  description,  the  ground  rough  and  torn  by  explosions  of 
mines  and  shells,  strewed  with  shot  and  fragments  of  bombs, 
immense  ship  guns  lying  about  fractured  and  broken,  gun  car¬ 
riages  knocked  to  pieces,  iron  water  cisterns  torn  up  and  riddled 
with  shot,  round  shot,  grape  of  various  forms,  canister  for  can¬ 
non  and  bushels  of  grapeshot  which  after  inserting  a  woolen 
wad  as  it  were  they  fired  from  the  immense  mortars,  bags  of 
powder,  fuses,  Minie  rifle  balls,  broken  muskets,  French  and 
Russian  caps,  bloody  cloaks  and  stretchers,  and  many  a  spot 
dark  with  blood.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  anyone  to  live  in 
the  open  enclosures  of  the  forts  5  so  under  all  the  ramparts  are 
dens  and  holes  dug  out  of  the  hard  earth  or  rock,  horrid  living 
tombs  full  of  filth  and  vermin,  into  which  the  Russian  reserves 
crept.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  would  hold  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  men.  At  intervals  there  are  deep  dark  holes  for 
magazines  or  mines,  and  here  and  there  an  outwork,  supported 
by  enormous  timbers  and  covered  with  spars  and  mounds  of 
earth  containing  cannon  which  swept  the  deep  ditch. 

The  Flagstaff  is  a  much  more  formidable  work  than  the 
Malakoff.  First  you  come  to  a  ditch  about  fifteen  feet  deep  and 
thirty  wide  5  this  is  swept  by  cannon  from  one  of  the  earth-and- 
spar  casemates  I  mentioned.  The  bottom  is  mined,  enormous 
mines  of  great  depth.  In  one  they  found  15,000  pounds  of 
powder.  From  the  bottom  of  this  ditch  you  look  up  the  side  of 
a  small  mountain,  first  a  strong  palisade  of  heavy  pointed  tim¬ 
bers  about  ten  feet  and  then  a  precipice  of  earth  perhaps  thirty 
feet  more,  making  a  height  of,  I  should  judge,  more  than  forty 
feet.  The  ground  outside,  and  in  some  parts  the  bottom  of  the 
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ditches,  were  covered  with  planks  pierced  by  long  spikes.  On 
the  slopes  outside  the  Russians  had  buried  large  boxes  filled 
with  powder,  which  would  be  exploded  by  the  soldiers  stepping 
on  glass  tubes  filled  with  acids,  etc.,  a  contrivance  quite  similar 
to  that  by  which  Phillips’  annihilators  are  ignited.  In  fact  in¬ 
fernal  machines  of  every  conceivable  kind  abound.  The  French 
loss  in  taking  the  Malakoff  was  slight,  but  the  Russians  assailed 
it  three  times,  though  in  vain  for  the  side  towards  the  city  is 
almost  precipitous  j  the  interior  is  a  labyrinth  of  earthworks. 

Wednesday  morning  was  misty,  foggy,  and  windy,  and  as 
they  told  us,  a  day  like  the  famous  5th  of  November.  It  was 
cloudy  all  day  but  the  fog  and  mist  fortunately  disappeared.  We 
took  a  long  and  fast  ride  through  the  camp  to  the  heights  of 
Inkerman.  I  was  amazed  at  the  great  extent  of  the  battlefield. 
General  Airey  said  that  the  Russian  officer  in  command  mistook 
his  order  and  ascended  by  the  wrong  ravine,  thereby  gaining  the 
height  in  front  of  the  English,  whereas  if  he  had  ascended  by 
the  other  he  would  have  attacked  them  in  rear  and  undoubtedly 
have  “driven  them  into  the  sea.”  I  was  astonished  at  the  extent 
and  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  With  us  were  General  Airey, 
one  of  his  aides,  and  another  officer.  All  had  landed  with  Lord 
Raglan  at  Eupatoria  and  had  been  here  the  whole  time.  The 
slopes  of  Inkerman  were  now  dry  and  stony  but  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the  spring. 
Above  and  beyond  were  long  lines  of  steep  white  cliffs  and 
rounded  hills,  rising  into  mountains  with  beautiful  ravines  and 
valleys  towards  the  right.  On  one  of  the  foremost  hills  across 
the  valley  were  some  Cossacks,  and  far  away  to  the  left  north¬ 
east  of  North  Sebastopol  the  heights  were  white  with  Russian 
tents.  We  rode  along  the  edge  of  this  line  of  heights,  now  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  French,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Balaklava. 
We  galloped  across  nearly  in  the  place  where  the  cavalry 
charged.  It  is  a  low  flat  plain,  smooth,  rising  very  slightly  to¬ 
wards  the  places  where  are  the  remains  of  the  Russian  batteries. 
On  the  low  ridge  on  the  right  were  the  Turkish  redoubts  and 
on  the  left  and  in  front  the  Russians.  We  crossed  the  plain  and 
passed  between  the  hills  which  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
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the  Tchernaya.  Captain  Jervoise  gave  me  a  medal  and  decora¬ 
tion  taken  from  a  Russian  killed  here,  a  very  pretty  medal — I 
believe  for  services  in  Hungary  in  ’49.  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Airey  rode  on  a  little  further  to  the  bridge  of  Traktir  over 
the  Tchernaya  where  the  Russians  crossed.  We  stayed  behind 
as  a  crowd  might  have  drawn  a  shot  from  the  Russians  on  the 
opposite  height.  Returning  across  the  end  of  Balaklava  plain 
we  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  Sardinians,  a  fine  set  of  men 
and  excellently  dressed,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  which  they  had 
a  lookout  station. 

Descending  we  passed  by  Kadikoi,  seeing  on  the  top  the  masts 
of  the  ships  at  Balaklava  and  the  old  Gerweser  forts  on  the  hills 
above  it,  and  then  after  a  rapid  ride  to  headquarters,  a  lunch 
there  and  a  hard  gallop  over  the  rough  hills  and  stones  to 
Kamiesch,  we  embarked  on  board  of  the  same  steamer  in  which 
we  left  Constantinople,  the  Telemaque,  passed  through  the 
French  and  English  fleets  which  had  just  returned  from  Eupa- 
toria,  and  after  a  rough  passage  across  the  “stormy  Euxine” 
reached  Constantinople  and  plunged  again  into  its  filthy  crowds 
of  Turks,  dogs,  donkeys,  and  Greeks.  Quite  a  satisfactory  trip 
and  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  the  forts  being  not  yet  destroyed, 
and  if  the  noise  and  excitement  of  a  cannonade  were  wanting, 
there  was  the,  to  me,  much  greater  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  city 
of  Sebastopol  and  its  extraordinary  defenses.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  is  the  encampment  of  these  immense  armies. 
The  extent  of  canvas  is  astounding,  the  tents  covering  the  hills 
for  miles  and  miles. 

Sebastopol  is  taken,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  what  will  come  next.  England  is  still  for  war,  and  though 
many  English  officers  in  the  Crimea  wish  to  blow  up  what  they 
have  got  and  then  leave  and  attack  Russia  elsewhere,  yet  they 
have  received  orders  from  home  not  to  give  up  the  Crimea. 
And  even  if  England  were  willing  France  would  not  be.  She 
undoubtedly  means  to  keep  it,  and  Constantinople  too,  where 
the  minister  whom  she  favors  has  turned  out  Reschid  Pasha 
the  pro-English  vizier.  If  peace  is  not  made  this  winter,  of 
which  there  seems  but  little  prospect,  I  presume  that  the  allies 
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will  land  with  firing  parties  and  in  advancing  they  approach 
Poland,  and  as  Austria  will  be  in  their  rear  she  may  have  some 
occupation  provided  for  her.  The  impression  seems  to  be  that 
if  the  last  attack  had  not  succeeded  the  consequences  would  have 
been  dreadful  both  in  the  army  and  in  France.  A  French  officer 
of  engineers  whom  we  had  some  talk  with  on  the  Flagstaff 
bastion  said  that  no  soldiers  could  have  taken  such  a  work  and 
he  rather  implied  that  the  success  at  Malakoff  could  only  have 
resulted  from  a  surprise. 


Constantinople,  October  3d,  1855. 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  Spence  took  us  in  his  caique  (kaik)  up  the 
Bosphorus  to  visit  some  Turks — the  first  was  Habil  Pasha,  ex- 
Captain  Pasha,  i.e.,  head  of  the  navy,  a  fat  Turk  of  the  old 
school.  He  spoke  imperfect  French  and  after  a  little  conversa¬ 
tion,  coffee,  and  pipes,  we  went  on  and  visited  the  quite  cele¬ 
brated  Reschid  Pasha,  who  has  played  a  very  considerable  part 
in  Turkish  politics.  He  is  now  out  of  office.  He  was  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  influence  and  for  a  long  time  Lord  Stratford  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  virtual  ruler  of  Turkey.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  that  his  power  has  not  been  used  to  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  Turkey.  He  came  to  receive  us  as  far  as  the 
hanging  curtain  at  the  door  of  a  large  square  room,  lighted  by 
windows  on  two  sides,  and  partly  also  on  a  third ;  the  room 
was  perhaps  thirty  feet  square,  a  long,  low  sofa  along  one  side 
and  another  sofa  and  some  chairs  on  another.  He  received  us 
very  graciously  and  immediately  ordered  coffee  and  pipes.  Pipes 
I  had  had  about  enough  of  already,  and  the  tobacco  though  of 
the  best  was  strong.  Mr.  Coolidge  began  to  feel  rather  squeam¬ 
ish,  but  by  occasionally  blowing  out  instead  of  drawing  in,  we 
got  along  very  well.  Turkish  coffee  is  without  cream  or  sugar 
and  generally  thick  with  a  large  quantity  of  grounds  in  the  cup. 
Reschid  Pasha’s  coffee  though  had  sugar  and  was  excellent. 
(You  must  remember  that  almost  everywhere  on  the  continent 
they  drink  black  coffee  after  dinner.) 

In  marched  the  servants,  each  bearing  a  pipe  with  a  simple 
earthen  bowl,  a  stem  five  feet  long  and  (as  they  think)  a  most 
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beautiful  (and  at  least  very  expensive)  amber  mouthpiece.  Cal¬ 
culating  his  distance  with  great  accuracy  the  servant  places  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  on  the  floor  and  then  revolves  the  long  stem 
till  the  amber  is  close  to  your  lips.  Then  he  puts  a  brass  plate 
under  the  bowl.  Returning  he  soon  brings  coffee,  in  a  little 
cup,  very  much  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg  cup  in  a  small 
gold  frame,  like  that  of  a  bouquet  holder,  and  after  you  have 
drained  the  cup  he  takes  it  between  his  two  hands,  one  under, 
the  other  over.  Reschid  Pasha  speaks  French  very  well,  and 
he  was  very  polite  and  gracious  and  seemed  gratified  by  the 
visit,  but  was  rather  despondent  having  lost  his  office.  A  few 
weeks  since  his  house  was  crowded  but  it  is  now  deserted  as  no 
one  visits  an  ^-minister. 

He  is  a  short  man,  looks  active,  shrewd,  and  sensible,  an 
aquiline  nose,  a  very  cold  steel-gray  eye,  a  large  open  fore¬ 
head,  short  iron-gray  beard  and  moustache — altogether  rather 
a  striking  looking  man,  but  said  to  have  the  usual  Turkish  offi¬ 
cial  honesty,  i.e.,  zero. 

At  the  hotel  are  the  three  American  officers  sent  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  Russia  and  Sebastopol.  They  leave  for  the  Crimea  to¬ 
day.  They  are  rather  shy  and  mysterious  in  regard  to  their 
journeyings  in  Russia.2 

Thursday  October  4th  we  went  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari  and 
after  delivering  a  letter  from  General  Airey  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  the  chief  doctor  conducted  us  very  kindly  through 
the  building  and  afterwards  introduced  us  to  Miss  Nightingale. 
The  hospital  is  not  full  at  present,  the  cases  here  are  of  sick¬ 
ness,  not  of  wounds  which  must  be  treated  on  the  spot.  The 
prevalent  sickness  is,  as  last  year,  diarrhoea,  which  I  believe  is 
common  in  Constantinople. 

Miss  Nightingale,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  and  whose 
indirect  influence,  at  least,  has  been  very  great  and  good,  is 
quite  tall,  with  a  face  round  and  rather  full  but  not  large, 
good  color,  forehead  round,  nose  prominent,  but  not  handsome, 
eyes  soft  gray,  mouth  small  and  poor,  voice  pleasant.  She  was 

2  One  of  these  was  undoubtedly  General  McClellan,  as  A.T.L.  spoke  later  of  meeting 
him  there. 
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dressed  in  black  with  a  close  white  cap.  She  seemed  about  thirty- 
six  years  old,  her  face  pleasing  and  benevolent  but  not  handsome 
or  remarkable  as  it  seemed  to  me,  though  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Coolidge  was  greatly  struck  with  her  remarkable  and  saintly 
face.  But  he  has  a  marvelous  respect  for  celebrities  and  titles, 
which  I  do  not  participate  in. 

Passing  on  through  the  muddy  lanes  we  stopped  at  a  house 
where  the  “howling  dervishes”  perform  once  a  week.  It  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony  and  though  carried  somewhat  to  excess,  is  not 
more  absurd  than  the  Catholic  ceremonies.  Beginning  gently, 
they  finally  began  a  terrible  howling,  combined  with  a  violent 
and  rapid  bending  of  their  bodies,  which  was  kept  up  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  many  of  them  looked  like  wild  beasts  $  after  this 
when  at  the  height  of  excitement  they  sometimes  cut  themselves 
with  knives,  but  to  our  regret  this  part  of  the  performance  was 
omitted.  Then  the  high  priest  walked  over  small  children  only 
a  few  years  old  and  also  grown-up  persons.  It  seemed  to  be 
sort  of  baptismal  ceremony.  He  really  stepped  on  the  men’s  legs 
and  shoulders  (and  the  high  priest  was  a  fat  old  Turk),  but,  as 
the  children  did  not  cry  or  make  any  noise  at  all,  I  suspected 
that  it  was  a  sham  and  soon  found  that  the  weight  rested  on  a 
priest’s  hands. 

Returning  across  the  water  in  a  caique  (a  light  boat  like  in 
some  respects  to  an  Indian  canoe  but  I  think  not  so  pretty,  though 
stouter,  being  made  of  wood),  we  rowed  past  the  superb  Point 
of  Stamboul,  on  which  stands  the  Seraglio  in  the  midst  of  black 
cypresses,  towards  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  turning  back,  through 
the  Golden  Horn  to  Pera.  There  is  something  peculiarly  soft 
and  delicious  in  the  air  of  Constantinople,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  a  row  about  the  harbor  and  Bosphorus. 
The  weather  is  charming,  and  very  like  our  early  October 
weather  at  home.  In  fact  the  weather  has  suited  me  exactly  all 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Europe,  for  it  has  always  been  cool 
enough  to  bear  light  woolen  clothes  without  discomfort  except 
during  a  few  days  at  Paris  and  one  or  two  in  German  cars. 

Friday  October  5th.  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  three  principal 
mosques  in  Stamboul  (on  my  large  map  you  may  if  you  please 
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so  to  do  follow  me  not  only  through  countries  but  cities)  first 
to  the  renowned  Santa  Sophia,  built  by  a  Roman  Empress  for  a 
Christian  church.  Externally  it  is  literally  an  enormous  file  of 
building, — the  great  dome  high  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
small  domes  below,  a  cluster  of  small  domes  surmounted  by 
the  immense  one  in  the  centre,  four  tall  minarets  with  a  small 
gallery  encircling  them  near  the  top  for  the  priests  to  cry  from, 
and  their  sharp  conical  top.  Minarets  and  mosques  are  all  white 
except  the  point  of  the  minaret  and  the  domes,  which  are  slate- 
color.  Inside,  high  above  ( 1 80  feet)  the  beautiful  low  flat  dome, 
1 1 5  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  verse  from  the  Koran  painted  in 
gold  on  a  green  ground,  in  the  beautiful  and  graceful  Turkish 
cypher,  running  around  the  central  point.  The  dome  rests  on 
four  enormous  columns  one  at  each  corner  of  the  edifice,  between 
which  are  various  arches  and  galleries  and  half  domes.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  beautiful  marbles.  The  interior  is  about  250 
feet  long  and  of  nearly  the  same  width.  The  general  view  is  firm 
and  grand  but  the  building  wants  simplicity  of  arrangement. 
Its  great  age  and  its  many  historical  associations  render  this  tem¬ 
ple  an  object  of  great  interest.  It  was  first  built  in  A.D.  325  by 
Constantine,  but  the  present  edifice  dates  from  538  when  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

We  went  up  the  Bosphorus  in  a  caique  five  or  six  miles  to  a 
pretty  valley  called  the  “Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,”  in  early  sum¬ 
mer  a  great  resort  of  Turkish  ladies.  The  place  is  a  small  open 
meadow  very  beautifully  situated,  and  in  spring  is  entirely  filled 
with  people  sitting  on  the  ground  talking  and  eating,  men  and 
women  in  separate  groups.  There  were  a  number  of  Turkish 
ladies  riding  about  in  strange  little  gaudily  painted  carriages,  and 
many  of  less  consequence  were  seated  on  carpets,  etc.,  on  the 
grass.  The  ladies  in  the  carriages  were  of  course  veiled,  but  the 
veils  are  so  thin  and  gauze-like  as  to  be  pretty  much  useless  for 
hiding  their  features.  Some  of  the  women  were  extremely  pretty, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  most  that  you  see  about  the  bazaars  and 
streets  of  Stamboul,  their  faces  well  formed  and  several  of  them 
bore  quite  a  resemblance  to  Mary  Lawrence,  and  if  you  ask  Mr. 
C.  about  a  lady  in  a  pink  dress  who  rode  in  a  blue  carriage,  he 
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will  tell  you  whether  the  comparison  is  a  slight  to  Miss  Law¬ 
rence  or  not. 

We  leave  today  in  the  same  steamer,  Mr.  C.  for  Marseilles 
and  myself  for  Athens  where  I  hope  I  may  find  Dwight. 


A.T.L.  to  Philip  H.  Sears 

Pirasus,  October  12th,  1855. 

Dear  Sears, — Only  think  of  the  distressingly  unclassical  life 
of  a  person  in  a  new  lath  and  plaster  quarantine  shed,  on  a  hot 
rocky  hillside  overlooking  the  Piraeus!  Salamis!  AEgina!  and  the 
Acropolis!  I  always  take  the  precaution,  however,  to  be  provided 
with  books  for  rainy  days  and  detentions,  and  am  therefore  pretty 
well  off.  Still  in  want  of  anything  else,  I  must  vary  reading  by 
writing  and  having  prepared  the  usual  dose  for  Waltham,  shall 
give  you  what  is  left. 

So  far  I  have  had  a  very  agreeable  and  I  think  useful  trip.  I 
have  been  extremely  fortunate  too,  in  weather  and  health.  I 
have  just  read  in  Murray  a  very  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s,  that  if  one  wishes  to  bring  back  knowledge  from  his  trav¬ 
els,  he  should  enter  upon  them  with  much  knowledge.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  come  on  this  criterion,  I 
believe  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake  and  loss  not  to  have  come  when  I  did.  Although  I  lose 
or  rather  do  not  gain,  a  great  deal  from  want  of  knowledge,  I 
can  at  all  events  gain  much.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  although  when  I  see  this  city  or  that  battle¬ 
field  I  am  unable  to  tell  who  built  the  city  or  what  was  the  plan 
of  the  battle,  yet  afterwards  I  may  be  able  to  understand  cor¬ 
rectly  the  account  of  the  city  or  battle,  whereas  the  person  who 
|  read  the  account  before  seeing  the  ground  would  have  in  all 
probability  to  read  the  account  for  a  second  time  in  order  to 
correct  the  mistakes  into  which  he  had  fallen  from  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  ground.  I  may  not 
bring  away  much  knowledge,  but  it  is  possible  to  bring  away  a 
groundwork  for  knowledge. 

Besides  which  it  was  a  question  with  me  of  “now  or — ”  not 
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never  exactly  but  a  long  time  hence.  And  as  we  agreed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  though  one  year  now  might  not  give  me  so  much  as  one 
year  ten  years  hence  might,  yet  the  gain  during  the  ten  years,  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  year  now  would  decide  the  question  in  favor  of 
an  immediate  visit.  At  least,  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  came  and  shall  be  more  glad  to  return,  without  having 
changed  my  views  in  regard  to  what  I  shall  do  when  I  get  back. 
I  am  very  glad  too  that  I  came  to  the  continent  of  Europe  first, 
though  England  is  the  chief  attraction. 

I  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  Dwight  is  at  Athens  or 
not.  He  has  had  a  truly  unlucky  time  and  our  traveling  together 
has  been  utterly  broken  up.  I  had  to  pass  through  Switzerland 
alone,  but  for  some  reasons  that  was  not  disagreeable  and  in 
Paris  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  had  a  companion  who  of 
course  was  vastly  more  useful.  For  instance,  what  could  I  have 
done  at  Sebastopol  in  three  days,  without  any  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance?  Those  who  have  been  there  in  that  situation  could  give  a 
ready  answer.  Besides  it  is  much  more  agreeable  as  well  as  useful 
to  pass  through  a  new  country  with  someone  who  has  been  there 
before.  If  I  were  about  to  spend  a  fortnight  in  the  Adirondacks 
of  course  I  should  prefer  a  companion  of  similar  age  and  tastes. 
But  for  a  voyage  in  Europe  I  prefer  someone  who  is  better  in¬ 
formed  than  myself  and  a  dissimilarity  of  age  and  of  tastes  even 
is  rather  an  advantage.  For  the  different  taste  of  your  companion 
will  induce  you  to  examine  many  things  which  you  would  other¬ 
wise  have  passed  by  perhaps  to  your  great  regret  in  the  future. 
In  other  words,  having  come  abroad  to  learn>  what  I  chiefly  de¬ 
sired  was  a  teacher.  But  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  it  seems,  that  two  such  persons  as  Mr.  Coolidge  and 
myself  should  have  passed  2^  months  together  in  Europe:  and 
then  have  separated  unwillingly  and  from  necessity.  I  rather  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  that  we  have  parted  on  good  terms ;  which  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  is  certainly  the  case,  and  I  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  on  his  part  also. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  or,  more  properly,  speak 
of,  what  I  have  seen  at  Sebastopol,  Constantinople,  etc.  I  must 
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give  the  people  at  Waltham  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you 
some  November  day,  if  you  have  any  desire  to  see  the  accounts — 
not  that  they  (the  letters )  are  worth  going  to  Waltham  for,  but 
you  will  probably  take  some  interest  in  my  movements  and  may 
kill  two  birds  by  going  to  churchl  Don’t  forget  that  some  time  or 
other  we  are  to  make  an  excursion  to  inspect  the  backward  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Western  World. 

Sebastopol  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet  are  destroyed  and  danger 
from  Russian  aggression  banished  for  the  present.  But  Nicolaiv, 
where  the  fleet  was  built  and  where  there  are  enormous  arsenals 
and  stores,  yet  remains,  and  also  the  Russian  power,  crippled 
for  a  time,  but  certainly  not  broken — while  no  barrier  has  been 
raised  against  future  inroad  from  the  north — and  what  barrier 
is  there?  The  Turks  are  out  of  place  and  time  and  even  if  per¬ 
mitted,  could  not  long  govern  Turkey.  The  Greeks  (i.e.  of  Tur¬ 
key)  are  a  discordant  mixture  of  various  nations,  with  little  in 
common  but  hatred  of  the  Turk  and  adherence  to  the  forms  of 
the  Greek  church,  degraded  and  ignorant  and  unfit  to  take 
charge  of  the  country.  Everything  in  Turkey  seems  going  to  de¬ 
cay:  people  and  things.  The  principalities  are  in  a  most  low  and 
wretched  condition. 

The  grass  is  growing  on  the  mosques  in  Stamboul,  and  beside 
almost  every  crescent  flag  is  the  tricolor  of  France.  The  French 
have  occupied  Constantinople.  They  have  established  a  police  in 
the  city,  they  ride  about  the  streets  and  Greeks  and  Turks  must 
turn  out.  In  the  Paris  papers  they  speak  very  politely  and  con¬ 
descendingly  of  the  English,  but  in  the  Crimea  they  call  their 
ally  the  English  contingent ;  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Malakoff  but  their  assault  was  a  glorious  one  and  per¬ 
haps  irresistible  even  against  prepared  enemies.  The  English 
attack  on  the  Redan  was  a  failure.  Everyone  is  against  the  Turks 
and  their  days  I  trust  are  numbered,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
desired  that  some  power  should  exist  at  Constantinople,  capable 
of  developing  the  resources  of  Turkey.  When  you  leave  Vienna 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  entering  an  unknown  and  uninhabited 
country,  and  the  wild  savages  of  Hungary  and  the  Danubian 
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principalities  with  the  deserted  lands  both  there  and  in  Turkey 
rather  strengthen  the  feeling.  It  is  astounding  to  pass  through 
such  solitudes  and  such  inhabitants  so  near  to  the  centre  of 
Europe. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  certainly  a  strange  one,  and  if  any 
general  approximation  to  respectability  or  perfection  is  to  come 
on  earth  it  strikes  me  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Mormons 
to  take  a  new  and  long  lease  of  the  world.  As  far  as  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  (at  least)  is  concerned,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  had 
cheap.  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  time  for  this  continent  to  be 
submerged. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  bare  and  uninhabited  shores  of 
Greece  and  its  deserted  islands.  There  is  a  strange  but  charming 
air  of  repose  and  silence  resting  on  the  rocky  summits  of  Salamis, 
the  Acropolis  and  surrounding  mountains,  the  deserted  and 
weather-beaten  monuments  of  power  and  taste  and  genius  that 
have  passed  away.  But  there  have  since  been  formed  and  are 
still  existing,  the  germs  of  a  civilization,  as  much  higher  than 
that  of  Athens,  as  the  “Unknown  God”  was  above  the  protecting 
deity  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  is  it  necessary  to  wait  for  this  new 
republic  till  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  shall  rise  again? 

I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  are  about  and  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Athens  of  America.  In  fact  I  am  very  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  back  to  it.  It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  omit  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  but  it  is  rather  a  long  and  inconvenient  journey  and 
perhaps  the  time  can  be  better  spent  in  Paris  and  London. 

All  the  English  who  speak  of  American  scenery  (of  which 
however  they  know  little  or  nothing)  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
it  is  all  on  a  scale  of  beauty-and-charm-destroying  grandeur, 
which  is  of  course  a  great  mistake.  The  first  impression  of 
Niagara  even  is  one  of  beauty  and  not  of  grandeur  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  here  yet  more  beautiful  than  the  Adirondack  lakes. 

I  suppose  you  will  laugh  at  my  frequent  mention  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks ;  but  if  you  are  skeptical,  go  and  see. 

Write  to,  Yours  truly,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 
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A.T.L.  to  Mrs .  George  W.  'Lyman 

Athens,  October  21st,  1855. 

Dear  Mother, — This  afternoon  we  saw  the  King  and  Queen 
at  a  sort  of  parade  ground  outside  the  city.  They  came  on  horse¬ 
back,  the  King  in  a  Greek  dress.  He  looks  utterly  insignificant 
and  contemptible.  The  Queen  was  quite  prettily  dressed.  She 
is  quite  homely.  They  are  both  from  Germany.  The  Greek 
women  have  but  little  beauty.  The  men  are  very  proud  of  their 
fine  dresses.  There  is  but  little  interest  in  modern  Athens. 

Of  the  Parthenon  there  was  less  standing  than  I  had  sup¬ 
posed,  but  what  is  left  is  glorious.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  simple  beauty,  dignity,  and  grandeur  of  the  Doric  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  view  of  Greek  antiquities  and  especially  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  inspired  me  with  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Egypt.  I  rather 
hesitated,  but  I  leave  for  Naples  with  this  letter,  in  the  same 
steamer.  The  temple  of  Theseus  is  wonderfully  perfect  and  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  the  Corinthian  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  are  most  beautiful.  The  aTemple  of  the  Winds”  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  main  street  of  modern  Athens.  With  the  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  the  Acropolis  I  must  say  that  I  was  disappointed,  it 
is  so  encumbered  and  cased  over  with  medieval  remains  not  yet 
cleared  away.  Had  a  glorious,  glowing,  unclouded  sunset  from 
the  top  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  very  fine,  the  blue  ^gean, 
i^Egina  with  its  fine  rugged  outline,  Salamis,  the  Pirseus,  and  the 
country  and  mountains  around  the  city  j  but  it  does  not  compare 
with  the  sunset  from  Berne. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  most  curious  and  ludicrous  sight  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople  is  that  of  a  huge  fat  old  Turk 
with  his  turban,  loose  trousers  and  bulky  band  about  the  waist 
stuffed  with  his  ornamented  pistols,  tobacco  bag,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  things  that  the  dirty  beasts  carry  about  with  them — all  this 
mounted  on  and  almost  burying  a  little  donkey,  of  which  but 
little  is  visible  save  his  long  ears  and  funny  face.  Another  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  is  the  way  in  which  the  bipeds  of  Stamboul 
etc.  transform  themselves  into  bundles  of  rags,  tied  and  bandaged 
with  all  sorts  of  pieces  of  ragged  and  dirty  cloth.  I  have  seen 
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many  raw  recruits  drilling  here  and  elsewhere  and  the  much 
greater  difficulty  of  making  soldiers  of  them  than  of  our  militia 
is  quite  evident,  the  latter  being  composed  of  intelligent  men. 

The  first  view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  sea  is  quite  deceptive. 
The  lucid  atmosphere  makes  the  view  distinct  and  leads  you  to 
underrate  the  distance;  both  combine  to  make  it  seem  small. 
The  blueness  of  the  sky  is  wonderful.  It  seems  actually  solid, 
like  paint  almost,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by  the  dull  red¬ 
dish  hue  of  the  marbles.  There  are  many  pieces  of  exploded 
shells  about  the  Acropolis  and  the  western  columns  are  dread¬ 
fully  disfigured  by  the  white  blotches  where  the  Turkish  shot 
have  struck  them.  .  .  . 

Messina  and  Naples,  October  27th,  31st,  18 55. 

Dear  Mother, — Left  Athens  last  Wednesday  and  after  a  fear¬ 
fully  dusty  ride  of  an  hour  to  the  Pirasus  went  on  board  the 
French  screw  steamer  for  Messina.  A  beautiful  afternoon  and 
evening  to  leave  Salamis  and  the  plains  and  mountains  of  Attica 
and  to  pass  by  EEgina  with  its  very  fine  outline  and  temple  on  a 
hill  some  distance  from  the  shore.  This  night  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  were  superb.  The  moon  was  about  full,  and  literally,  without 
poetic  exaggeration,  threw  a  flood  of  silver  light  over  the 
AEgean.  Late  at  night  Orion  rose,  but  with  a  much  softer  light 
than  in  a  clear  cold  winter  night  at  Boston.  We  had  a  very 
smooth  passage  and  fine  weather  and  yesterday  morning  came 
in  sight  of  the  high  lands  of  southern  Italy,  and  not  long  after 
of  Mt.  Etna,  of  which  I  had  a  fine  view  as  we  were  about  enter¬ 
ing  the  straits,  with  the  sun  setting  in  a  wild  angry-looking  cloud 
behind  it  and  showing  well  its  long  sloping  outline.  Mr.  Cool- 
idge  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  small  gold  coin  (ancient  Greek) 
with  an  owl  on  one  side,  of  which  he  says  Uncle  Theodore 
brought  home  several  from  Athens.  Does  not  Theo.  wear  one 
set  in  a  ring?  I  don’t  know  what  whim  of  Mr.  C.’s  it  would 
gratify,  but  I  should  like  to  get  one  for  him  if  possible.  Can  you 
without  trouble  do  anything  about  it?  Tell  Theo.  to  write  to  me 
if  he  is  not  too  busy  with  his  studies  and  Miss  R.  .  .  .3  Of  the 

3  His  future  wife,  Miss  Elizabeth  Russell. 
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latter  Mr.  C.  speaks  highly.  He  has  asked  me  more  than  one 
question  to  which  I  did  not  know  the  answer]  Be  careful  to  whom 
you  show  my  letters.  In  some  there  are  observations  not  entirely 
complimentary  to  Mr.  C.  or  somebody  else. 

On  board  the  steamer  from  Pirseus  was  quite  a  pleasant  and 
well-educated  young  Englishman,  and  it  was  disgusting  to  see 
how  abased,  sneaky  and  obsequious  several  other  Englishmen, 
evidently  his  inferiors  in  point  of  intelligence  and  rank,  became 
in  his  presence.  It  was  the  same  thing  at  the  table  d’hote  at  Pera 
— the  entrance  of  an  English  gentleman  completely  crushed  and 
extinguished  even  those  who  were  inferior  in  rank  and  title  only. 
This  one  on  the  steamer  had  been  in  the  U.S.  in  ’48  and  knew 
the  Lawrences  (Abbott),  Bacons,  etc.  His  name  was  Cave.  Mr. 
Coolidge,  who  seemed  to  know  everyone  he  met,  or  else  some 
relation  of  the  person,  can  perhaps  say  who  he  is. 

Messina  is  very  prettily  situated.  The  streets  though  rather 
dirty  are  finely  paved  and  there  are  many  fine  large  buildings. 
On  the  whole,  this  first  sight  of  Italy  is  pleasing,  though  there 
are  some  drawbacks — in  beggars  and  filth  and  monks  (whom  I 
dislike  full  as  much  as  the  dervishes  of  Constantinople),  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  at  night  and  the  screams  and  cries  and  con¬ 
tinuous  vociferations  about  the  fish  market,  etc.  What  was  to  me 
a  very  pleasant  novelty  were  the  lemon  trees  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  apple  tree.  At  Athens  there  were  great  quantities  of  large 
pomegranates. 

Left  Messina  about  1  p.m.  Sunday  October  28th  and  crossed 
over  to  Reggio  through  a  very  heavy  swell,  with  strong  wind. 
Boat  (a  little  English  screw  steamer)  very  and  disagreeably 
small  and  rolled  and  tossed  violently;  but  fortunately,  and 
rather  to  my  surprise,  I  was  not  seasick  either  then  or  afterwards 
when  it  was  rougher  still.  The  coast  of  Southern  Calabria  is  very 
rough  and  the  high  hills  are  much  cut  up  by  sharp  ravines.  I 
was  struck,  when  at  a  little  distance,  with  its  resemblance  to  the 
rough  surface  of  the  moon  on  a  map  (much  magnified).  Night 
tremendously  rough  and  we  made  but  little  progress.  The  next 
day  the  same  and  the  little  steamer  pitched  and  rolled  very  dis¬ 
agreeably.  Finally  reached  the  moorings  about  5  p.m.  Tuesday, 
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October  30th,  through  heavy  swell,  violent  wind,  torrents  of 
rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  ending,  however,  with  a  rain¬ 
bow  ;  and  then  began  a  storm  of  disputes  and  vociferations.  Such 
a  noise  and  confusion  of  boatmen,  porters,  police  and  custom¬ 
house  officers,  coachmen  and  beggars  as  I  hope  only  Turkey 
and  Italy  can  furnish. 

The  delay  rather  provoked  me,  especially  as  I  had  neither 
washed  my  face  or  eaten  anything  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  but  fortunately  the  quarrels  and  noise  fell  principally  to 
Cursi,  who  did  not  come  out  of  them  without  many  disrespectful 
exclamations  against  the  people  and  king  of  Naples.  For  a  spec¬ 
tator  it  was  quite  an  amusing  scene.  The  miserable  devils  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  talking  and  gesticulating  and  never  seem 
to  fight.  The  people  on  the  continent  seem  utterly  incapable  of 
talking  while  they  are  doing  anything  else.  They  must  stop 
in  the  midst  of  the  street  or  their  dinner,  and  jabber  and 
gesticulate. 

My  first  point  today  was  to  get  letters,  and  I  received  one 
from  Dwight,  one  from  Charles  Eliot,  one  from  Theo.  and  five 
from  home — from  William,  Sarah,  and  yourself. 

Was  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  and  a  half  from  William, 
who  says  that  Abby  prevented  him  from  going  to  church!  Sun¬ 
day  before  last  I  went  to  church  in  Athens  and  heard  Dr.  Hill. 
I  have  been  in  many  churches,  but  that  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  to  church  since  I  left  Wal¬ 
tham.  But  it  was  rather  too  Episcopalian  to  suit  me. 

The  watches  you  all  seem  much  pleased  with.  I  have  never 
seen,  myself,  the  one  with  green  back,  but  if  the  star  is  well  made 
and  of  good  shape,  I  think  it  must  be  handsome.  It  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  to  the  person  for  whom  I  destined  it,  provided 
Aunt  Sarah  had  not  taken  it.  All  I  have  to  say  of  the  chains  is 
that  they  are  the  prettiest  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  Am  glad 
Sarah  and  others  liked  the  ring.  I  did  not  know  how  it  would 
stand  criticism.  The  large  photograph  I  think  is  much  the  best, 
and  was  taken  by  certainly  the  best  artist.  Trust  that  Mercy, 
Percy  &  Co.  are  all  well.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Theodore. 
He  says  that  I  ought  to  have  come  abroad  two  years  ago,  which 
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I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  do.  He  says  also  that  he  is  a  Russian.  I 
am  neither  Russian  nor  French,  but  one  thing  is  very  certain, 
that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  civilization  that  the  allies  should 
prevail,  and  for  my  part  I  should  like  to  see  the  French  and 
English  in  command  of  all  Europe.  Theo.  has  much  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  seems  to  be  doing  very  well.  Please  refer  him  to 
Whately’s  Logic,  page  x  §  y,  for  the  very  manifest  “fallacy” 
contained  in  his  “apparent”  denial  of  his  engagement,  which  he 
judges  “from  what  he  heard  that  I  suspected.”  Also  to  Whate¬ 
ly’s  Rhetoric  for  the  bad  policy  of  putting  at  the  end  of  an 
oration  that  which  one  wishes  to  have  forgotten.  I  suppose  (and 
hope)  that  the  truth  was  that  he  wished  neither  to  forget  it,  nor 
to  have  it  forgotten.  I  hope  he  will  write  again. 

A.T.L.  to  George  W.  Lyman 

Naples,  Sunday,  November  4th,  1855. 

Today  I  have  been  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius.  An  hour’s  ride  in  a 
carriage  to  Resina  and  then  about  hours  on  horseback 
brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  cone  which  I  ascended  in 
rather  less  than  %  of  an  hour,  a  very  steep  ascent  over  rough 
fragments  of  lava.  The  descent  is  quite  a  different  thing,  one  can 
run  down  very  rapidly  over  or  rather  in  the  loose  moving  gravel. 
You  pass  through  the  vineyards  of  the  Lachryma  Christi  wine 
and  then  along  a  ridge  of  land,  whence  you  descend  on  to  and 
pass  across  the  lava  of  1822.  Not  far  off  is  the  lava  of  this  year, 
yellow  with  sulphur  in  many  places,  and  in  spots  still  smoking. 
If  these  streams  were  turned  into  ice,  they  would  look  like  quite 
a  glacier.  The  immediate  summit  is  enveloped  in  clouds  of  vapor, 
and  while  we  were  walking  partly  round  the  crater,  a  puff  of 
wind  buried  us  in  a  dense  cloud  of  warm  vapor,  very  strongly 
charged  with  sulphurous  fumes.  I  could  hardly  breathe  and  the 
sulphur  vapor  was  quite  suffocating.  The  cloud  was  so  dense,  that 
I  could  only  see  a  few  feet  and  both  the  ground  and  vapor  were 
quite  warm.  Finding  it  becoming  distressingly  inconvenient  to 
breathe,  I  wrapped  my  shawl  about  my  mouth  and  nose  and 
made  tracks  down  the  steep  slope  with  all  possible  rapidity,  quite 
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uncertain  how  far  the  cloud  might  extend.  A  cloud  on  a  moun¬ 
tain-top  always  seems  interminable  and  as  I  could  not  stand  this 
kind  of  cloud  long,  I  was  quite  anxious  to  get  out  of  it.  A  few 
seconds  however,  to  my  great  relief,  brought  me  into  clear  air. 
Not  far  off  in  the  cloud  and  out  of  sight,  I  could  hear  my  com¬ 
panion  (a  German)  coughing  violently ;  I  called  to  him  to  come 
down  and  he  soon  appeared,  greatly  distressed  for  wind  and  very 
red  in  the  face.  As  a  general  rule,  clouds  on  mountains  are  dis¬ 
agreeable  enough  but  this  was  worse  than  usual  from  its  disagree¬ 
able  composition. 

The  view  is  very  beautiful,  but  in  some  respects  the  view  from 
the  monastery  of  San  Martino,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  castle  of 
S.  Elmo,  is  superior.  There  you  have  a  superb  view  of  Vesuvius 
itself,  with  its  belt  of  white  villages  and  villas  along  the  shore, 
and  rising  from  gardens  and  vineyards  to  the  smoking  summit  of 
the  regular,  soft  black-brown  cone,  and  that  too  from  a  flat  plain 
of  marvelous  fertility.  The  forms,  the  ravines,  the  cutting  as  it 
were,  and  the  outline  of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Naples,  and 
especially  in  the  south  shore  of  the  bay,  greatly  surpass  in  gran¬ 
deur  and  beauty  those  of  the  highlands  along  the  Bosphorus, 
and  at  first  sight  I  thought  that  Constantinople  must  yield  to 
Naples.  But  there  is  a  charm  and  beauty  in  the  view  from  the 
Bosphorus,  towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  Seraglio  Point, 
which  I  believe  must  hold  the  first  place,  and  again  I  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  if  the  view  from  the  tower  of  Galata  can  be  sur¬ 
passed.  But  I  cannot  decide,  both  are  so  beautiful  and  yet  so 
different. 

Naples  has  one  advantage  over  Constantinople  as  I  saw  it, 
i.e.,  in  the  luxuriance  of  her  vegetation,  but  this  probably  does 
not  apply  to  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  sunset  was  fine 
and  reminded  me  forcibly  of  “Allston”4 — the  picture  is  perfect. 

Riding  back  to  the  hotel,  the  streets  were  full  of  people,  and 
exhibited  many  characteristic  traits  of  Naples  life.  Two  priests 
were  preaching  violently  in  large  crowds  in  the  public  square 
near  the  castle.  The  streets  were  full  of  soldiers  who  are  fine- 

4  The  sunset  scene  along  the  sea,  by  Washington  Allston.  Now  at  the  Vale.  Painted 
for  Grandmother  Pratt. 
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looking  men.  It  is  a  strange  city  indeed, — at  one  moment  it  seems 
the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world,  and  everything  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  charming  j  at  the  next  you  are  disgusted,  by  a  horrid, 
diseased,  ragged,  filthy,  pertinacious  whining  beggar  or  some 
other  abomination.  It  seems  like  a  city  of  children.  The  seem- 
ingly  purposeless  crowd  swarm  about  the  streets  and  seem  con¬ 
tent  with  air,  chestnuts,  and  a  bundle  of  rags. 

Naples,  November  14th,  1855. 

Dear  Father, — Tomorrow  I  shall  leave  for  Rome — I  have 
got  through  with  this  great  Baby-House  and  quit  it  without  re¬ 
gret.  The  city  is  very  curious  and  the  country  and  views  are 
wonderful.  Like  the  crowd  of  Constantinople,  the  crowd  of 
Naples  is  peculiar  and  very  annoying  if  you  wish  to  move 
through  it  rapidly.  Add  to  this  that  there  is  only  one  street  that 
has  a  sidewalk,  that  the  streets  are  small  and  encumbered  with 
stands  for  lemonade,  for  vegetables  and  fruits,  with  pans  and 
baskets  of  chestnuts — in  fact  the  houses  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  merely  dens  for  the  night  and  during  the  day  everybody  and 
everything  is  in  the  streets,  and  such  old  clothes  and  bundles  of 
rags  can’t  be  conceived  of  in  America.  How  they  are  kept  on  and 
together  is  a  mystery. 

In  the  museum  are  many  things  of  great  interest  5  besides  some 
fine  sculptures  and  a  few  excellent  paintings  (there  is  quite  a 
large  collection  of  pictures  but  most  of  them  might  as  well  be 
burned — this  would  save  much  trouble  and  time — there  are  a 
few,  though,  that  I  should  like  to  save,  i.e.,  Titian’s  superb  and 
wonderful  “Magdalene”  which  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
others,  Correggio’s  “Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  and  the 
“Zingarella,”  both  charming,  and  Raphael’s  “Madonna  col 
divino  amore,”  and  a  few  others).  There  is  a  superb  collection  of 
ancient  vases  mostly  from  the  old  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  of  a 
style  similar  to  the  Etruscan.  These  fill  nine  large  rooms  and  the 
view  through  is  quite  astounding.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  also  many  fine  gems,  etc. 

But  that  which  gives  the  museum  its  importance  is,  of  course, 
the  collections  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Almost  every- 
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thing  has  been  stripped  at  Pompeii  so  that  an  examination  of  the 
treasures  of  the  museum  is  necessary  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
Pompeii  as  it  was.  A  rainy  day  must  have  been  very  dull  and 
disagreeable  to  the  residents  in  a  Pompeian  villa,  for  the  accom¬ 
modations  were  only  for  pleasant  weather  and  even  then  I  think 
we  should  have  complained  of  their  small  bedrooms  without  a 
window.  The  fresco  paintings  were  rather  pretty  and  agreeable 
in  general  effect.  You  may  find  fault  with  the  expression,  but  I 
should  say  that  they  were  ordinary  paintings  pretty  well  done. 
Some  of  the  mosaics,  being  generally  mosaics  for  floors  and  quite 
coarse,  are  spirited  and  excellent.  There  is  a  large  collection  of 
ancient  glass  and  earthenware  (they  did  not  have  any  porcelain), 
curious  but  very  inconvenient  for  use  on  account  of  its  form. 
Their  cooking  utensils  seem  much  better  adapted  for  practical 
use,  of  all  kinds  and  shapes.  I  don’t  know  whether  Grandma 
would  like  to  have  her  chickens  boiled  in  a  bronze  pot. 

In  one  room  are  preserved  specimens  of  the  eatables  found  in 
the  buried  city — a  loaf  of  bread  with  the  baker’s  stamp  upon  it 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit.  There  are  some  walnuts  which 
though  of  course  black  as  a  coal,  look  as  though  they  had  been 
but  just  cracked  for  the  dinner  of  Cicero  or  somebody  else.  The 
papyri  from  Herculaneum  looked  like  irregular  pieces  of  char¬ 
coal.  They  are  unrolled  by  a  tedious  process.  They  are  covered 
with  sticking  plaster  in  small  pieces  which  (the  roll  of  papyrus 
being  suspended)  takes  off  the  outer  layer  in  small  sheets,  per¬ 
haps  24  inch  square,  forming,  however,  a  continuous  sheet  as 
they  are  all  connected  by  the  plaster.  The  letters  are  quite  dis¬ 
tinct,  nearly  all  Greek. 

The  variety  of  fruit  and  vegetables  here  is  very  great,  even 
now  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  pears  are  fine,  mostly  of 
one  kind,  however,  which  as  they  never  change  here,  I  have  no 
doubt  was  introduced  by  some  Phoenician  Hovey  when  the  city 
was  first  founded.  As  this  enlightened  government  charges 
double  for  letters  in  an  envelope,  without  any  regard  to  weight, 
and  more  particularly  as  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  present, 
I  will  not  fill  up  the  fourth  page.  It  seems  to  be  clearing  up 
and  I  shall  probably  have  a  good  day  tomorrow. 
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George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Waltham,  November  16th,  1855. 

Dear  Arthur, — A  few  days  passed  in  a  lazaretto5  gives  time 
to  reflect  on  the  past  and  consider  the  things  to  be  done  for  the 
future.  Being,  however,  an  involuntary  action,  if  such  passing  be 
an  action,  it  may  not  be  the  best  time  for  study  and  quiet  repose 
after  the  mind  and  body  have  been  exercised  by  months  of  con¬ 
tinued  excitement  and  motion.  If  you  had  made  a  sketch  of  a 
young  fellow  sitting  on  rocks,  plucking  harebells  and  looking 
at  the  steamer  with  his  friend  and  companion  steaming  away 
for  Marseilles,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  picture  would  have 
contained  some  melancholy  traits.  However,  you  have  up  to 
last  dates  at  the  Piraeus  been  in  good  luck  and  we  suppose  you 
were  glad  to  have  a  resting  place  for  a  few  days  even  there.  We 
shall  try  to  express  to  Mr.  C.  on  his  return  your  and  our 
acknowledgments  for  his  very  friendly  and  important  services 
and  kindnesses  to  you. 

The  late  political  rumpus  has  nearly  subsided,  and  all  parties, 
except  the  Fusions,  seem  pleased  that  the  fusion  scheme  has 
failed.  Fusion,  of  what  and  of  whom?  Eight  hundred  or  more 
men  at  Worcester  met  in  fusion  and  after  selecting  candidates 
for  office  by  a  majority  not  large,  set  forth  the  names  and  plat¬ 
form.  What  next?  Why,  nearly  half  of  them  in  a  few  days  after, 
met  in  another  place  and  put  forth  other  names  and  platforms. 
What  reliance  can  be  put  on  the  leaders  of  such  parties?  And  it 
is  upon  the  whole  fortunate  that  the  power  has  again  become 
the  possession  of  the  K  N,  now  called  American  party.  In  truth 
and  in  fact  the  stable  has  not  yet  become  dirty  enough  for  the 
14,000  Whigs  or  any  sufficient  number  of  other  solid  and  true 
men  to  clean  out.  The  fusion  idea  was  started  by  some  cunning 
speculators  either  for  their  own  advancement  or  in  passion  or 
envy  or  malice  and  having  little  or  no  solid  base  has  tumbled 
over  into  its  own  dug  grave.  It  was  a  strange  delusion.  If  it 
had  gained  a  plurality  and  power,  it  must  have  been  without 

B  Arthur’s  boat  had  been  detained  by  quarantine  at  the  Piraeus,  while  Mr.  Joseph 
Coolidge  was  free  to  sail  away  to  Marseilles. 
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possessing  or  gaining  any  of  the  means  of  doing  any  good  for  the 
state  or  itself.  I  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  it. 

The  good  people  of  the  state  have  made  and  are  making  such 
great  progress  in  political,  moral,  religious  and  educational  mat¬ 
ters,  that  the  men  in  official  stations  are  pretty  much  used  up  in 
one  or  two  years’  service.  Philip  was  a  candidate  representative 
and  failed  of  election.  I  think  it  is  a  lucky  thing  for  him.  I  see 
in  the  paper  of  this  evening  that  fusion  now  called  the  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee  had  a  meeting  in  Boston  and  proposes  to 
continue  its  organization  and  efforts.  It  is  a  long  way  to  the  next 
election  and  times  and  circumstances  change  rapidly  among  men 
of  many  minds — and  no  prediction  for  the  future  can  be  relied 
upon.  Much  is  said  and  printed  about  Kansas,  but  it  will  be  a 
free  state.  Among  other  strong  reasons  is  its  location,  in  a  lati¬ 
tude  not  suited  for  cotton. 

We  have  by  last  steamer  from  Liverpool  reports  of  alarm  as 
to  a  war  between  the  cousins  John  and  Jonathan.  It  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  here,  as  Jonathan  is  too  busy  in  all  ways  of  trade,  etc.,  to 
have  suspected  even  such  an  enormity.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  at  this  moment,  it  was  probably  some  jobbing  matter  that 
got  up  the  steam. 

I  think  that  the  nations  should  make  peace  before  next  spring. 
The  honor  of  France  and  England  is  secured  by  their  various 
and  important  successes,  and  they  have  destroyed  the  naval 
power  of  Russia  in  the  Euxine,  which  power  seemed  at  one  time 
the  chief  obstacle  to  any  negotiation.  The  several  countries  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war,  as  well  as  those  that  are  looking  on  in  Europe, 
must  each  respectively  want  peace.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  Russia,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  Czar  to  drive 
the  allied  armies  from  the  Crimea,  so  long  as  they  may  choose 
to  hold  it. 

All  your  letters,  the  last  by  the  packet  that  left  you  at  Messina, 
have  been  received,  except  one  from  Vienna,  September  8th.  In 
this  letter  you  may  have  indulged  in  some  political  disquisition, 
which  rendered  it  unfit  for  transmission  to  the  States.  As  your 
letters  are  considered  quite  good  as  descriptive  of  your  opinions 
and  of  your  route,  we  do  not  care  to  lose  them  for  any  cause. 
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Crop  good  and  probably  a  large  one,  more  than  last  year. 
Manufactured  goods  at  former  prices  and  just  now  sell  slowly. 
Factory  stocks  dull  and  low.  Railroads  very  low,  and  they  have 
recently  acknowledged  that  rates  of  passengers,  etc.,  were  and 
are  too  small  for  profit,  and  that  the  expenses  and  wear  and  tear 
are  much  above  the  low-fare  men’s  ideas.  These  men  got  the 
people’s  ear  on  this  subject,  and  like  unsound  half-educated  men 
on  most  subjects  made  mischief.  Maine  law  grows  unpopular 
daily.  A  case  in  point.  We  have  and  indulge  in  many  delusions, 
but  when  one  sees  the  Mormon  delusion  prevail  so  much  among 
the  so-called  intelligent  American  people,  one  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  temporary  prevalence  of  many  of  much  less  impor¬ 
tance.  An  intelligent  traveler  will  therefore  make  all  allowances 
for  the  habits  of  the  dirty  Turk  and  of  the  various  people  of  for¬ 
eign  lands.  So  doing,  his  knowledge  will  be  the  better  and  his 
wisdom  the  more.  Yours,  G.W.L. 

A.T  .L.  to  Mrs.  George  W .  Gy  man 

Rome,  November  16th  to  21st,  1855. 

Dear  Mother, — The  night  was  a  little  chilly  and  damp  and 
I  had  a  little  fire — the  first  since  leaving  America ;  it  is  quite 
pleasant  and  considerable  company.  How  much  society  and 
pleasant  thought  in,  yes  in  a  fire. 

I  arrived  here  this  afternoon,  two  days  from  Naples,  sleeping 
last  night  at  Terracina.  These  two  days  were  like  the  early  days 
of  June.  In  leaving  Naples  your  passport  is  called  for  constantly, 
almost  every  time  the  coach  stops.  At  Rome  they  overhaul  the 
books,  to  see  that  nothing  is  brought  in  which  can  injure  the 
morals  (political)  of  the  Pope’s  subjects.  Corinne  and  one  or  two 
other  novels  the  soldier  (who  probably  could  not  read)  looked 
at  with  suspicion,  and  a  French  dictionary  seemed  to  attract  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  This  he  referred  to  a  member  of  the  civil  police, 
who  tried  to  look  wise  and  put  the  book  back.  But  a  small  bak¬ 
sheesh  (fee  in  Turkey  and  the  East)  properly  administered  by 
the  courier,  generally  satisfies  them  that  all’s  right,  and  saves 
your  trunk  from  the  intrusion  of  dirty  hands.  There  doesn’t 
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seem  to  be  as  much  noise  here  as  there  is  at  Naples.  There  every¬ 
body  speaks  in  a  scream  or  a  whine,  and  with  multitudes  of 
gesture,  but  the  people  seem  bright  and  intelligent  and  amiable. 

November  17th.  On  beginning  to  study  Murray  this  morn¬ 
ing,  the  fearful  array  of  antiquities,  pictures,  etc.,  etc.,  put  me 
quite  in  despair  5  I  was  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  and  felt  as  though 
I  should  never  be  able  to  get  through,  but  after  a  while  I  went 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  spent  an  hour  in  taking 
a  general  survey  of  the  field,  and  found  that  the  city  was  not 
interminable. 

Rome  seems  very  quiet  after  noisy  and  lively  Naples.  In 
Salerno  they  have  put  the  figure  of  a  bishop  on  a  sarcophagus 
made  of  the  frieze  of  a  heathen  temple  that  represents  a  troupe 
of  Bacchanals,  and  here  the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  popes  dis¬ 
figure  the  tops  of  Roman  columns  and  Egyptian  obelisks.  How 
the  ruins  of  Athenian  art  rise  when  compared  with  Roman  works. 
The  entrance  to  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  through  the  propy- 
lasa  is  sublime,  and  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  are  perfection. 
The  lines  of  the  flutings  are  curved,  but  they  seem  straight.  To 
produce  this  appearance  was  the  object  of  the  curvature.  But  at 
Psestum  and  at  Rome  the  curves  are  visible.  In  everything  but 
size  the  Roman  ruins  are  surpassed  by  the  Greek,  but  there  is 
something  grand  in  the  mighty  but  simple  masses  of  Roman 
brickwork,  in  the  long  lines  of  the  aqueducts,  in  the  vast  sub¬ 
structions  of  their  amphitheatres. 

Sunday ,  November  18th.  Yesterday  fine.  Today,  cloudy  and 
some  rain.  Forty-eight  hours  in  Rome  and  not  visited  St. 
Peter’s;  dreadful,  is  it  not?  And  when  I  went  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  worse  still,  I  was  most  woefully  disappointed.  You  can’t 
see  the  dome;  as  soon  as  you  approach  near  enough  to  see  any¬ 
thing  the  dome  sinks  behind  the  wretched  front,  like  a  setting 
sun.  The  front  miserable ;  bad  specimens  of  two  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  5  without  any  entrance,  greatly  broken  by  isolated  capi¬ 
tals,  by  windows,  etc.,  and  crowned  by  a  miserable  attic.  I  was 
disgusted  with  it.  The  slope  of  the  colonnade  produces  a  very 
bad  effect.  Around  the  colonnade  stand  figures  of  cardinals, 
popes,  etc.,  in  uneasy  attitudes.  I  don’t  admit  the  appropriateness 
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of  the  position  either.  The  colonnades,  too,  do  not  leave  the  body 
of  the  church  in  parallel  lines,  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  but 
converge,  seeming  about  to  pinch  the  edifice.  In  front  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  is  an  immense  Egyptian  obelisk,  on  a  pedestal 
which  has  the  effect  of  being  smaller  than  the  base  of  the  obelisk. 
As  usual,  the  summit  is  disfigured  by  a  bronze  star,  cross,  etc., 
put  there  by  the  popes.  What  an  idea, — a  cross  on  the  sharp 
point  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk!  Besides  the  high  pedestal,  the 
obelisk  itself  is  83  feet  high,  and  this  enormous  mass  rests  on 
the  backs  of  four  small  lions  which  seem  to  lie  very  comfortably 
under  the  weight!  It  has  about  the  same  effect  as  if  “Crib”6 
were  placed  as  a  support  under  one  of  the  corners  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument.  The  interior  of  the  church  smells  (as  usual) 
dreadfully  of  incense,  and  is  more  or  less  disfigured  by  the  orna¬ 
ments  for  the  mummeries.  This  afternoon  there  was  some  'pretty 
good  music  and  quite  a  show  of  cardinals.  The  people  were  de¬ 
voutly  kissing  the  bronze  toe  of  St.  Peter.  But  when  I  entered 
I  was  astounded  at  the  immense  space  before  me.  It  seems  as 
though  it  would  hold  a  dozen  St.  Sophias — a  sublime  vastness. 

According  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  very  good  advice,  I  make  it  a 
rule  not  to  speak  first  to  English.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
contradiction,  it  is  the  best  way  to  have  conversation  with  them. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  from  Americans  by  their  appear¬ 
ance,  dress,  and  accent.  The  people  here  don’t  scream  and  whine 
as  they  do  at  Naples,  where  the  Italian,  or  rather  the  Neapolitan 
dialect,  sounds  like  Turkish — but  I  much  prefer  Naples. 

I  happened  to  pass  along  yesterday  as  the  Pope  was  about 
coming  out  of  the  “Collegium  Urbanum  de  propaganda  fide” — 
and  had  the  honor  of  seeing  His  Holiness.  His  face  is  full,  with¬ 
out  any  great  display  of  intelligence  or  power.  He  and  his  cardi¬ 
nals  are  certainly  a  body  of  great  weight.  I  should  think  they 
would  average  about  200  lbs.  apiece.  The  red-and-black  coaches 
of  the  cardinals  are  not  very  handsome.  The  Pope’s  carriage  is 
quite  richly  ornamented,  but  I  did  not  get  a  very  good  view  of 
it.  The  best  part  of  the  show  was  a  detachment  of  the  Pope’s 
cavalry — fine  horses  and  fine-looking  men.  His  bodyguard  are 

®  Aunt  Lydia’s  dog. 
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dressed  like  harlequins,  in  stripes  of  black,  red,  and  yellow.  The 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  soldiers  are  good-looking  men  and  wear 
a  uniform  almost  exactly  like  the  French. 

Today  has  been  delightful — soft  and  springlike.  Roses,  bal¬ 
sams,  salvias,  etc.,  are  in  flower  on  the  Pincian  Hill  behind  the 
hotel  (d’Amerique)  and  the  gardens  (vegetable)  look  as  fresh 
and  green  as  if  it  were  early  summer,  a  strange  mixture  of  spring 
and  autumn — the  latter  in  the  falling  leaves  and  cool  mornings 
— the  former  in  the  soft  air  and  flowers  and  starting  vegetables, 
and  a  touch  of  summer  in  the  ripening  oranges.  Winter  even  is 
not  wanting,  for  there  is  snow  visible  on  the  tops  of  some  high 
and  distant  mountains.  Today  I  have  been  examining  some  of 
the  antiquities  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  I  think  the  city  is  the 
nastiest  and  most  offensive  that  I  ever  entered — worse  even 
than  Constantinople.  The  Jews7  quarter  too  is  perfectly  dreadful 
— such  horrid  and  filthy  people  and  so  crowded  in  the  foul  nar¬ 
row  streets  and  dark  dens  of  houses — liable  too  to  the  frequent 
inundations  of  the  Tiber.  But  I  think  they  looked  better  than  I 
expected  to  find  them,  considering  that  they  have  been  confined 
to  this  narrow  space  and  abused  in  every  way. 

A.T.L.  to  Charles  W.  Eliot 

Rome,  November  24th,  1855. 

Dear  Charles, — When  you  wrote  on  the  1 7th  September  you 
were  quite  right  in  supposing  that  our  positions  and  surroundings 
in  space  were  quite  different.  I  at  that  time  was  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  inside  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube — in  the 
midst  of  hundreds  of  grain  vessels ;  and  beyond,  bounding  the 
view  on  all  sides  but  the  sea,  a  flat  marsh  covered  with  tall  reeds 
— and  along  the  bank  the  most  godless  and  beastly  set  of  ruffians 
in  creation.  Indeed  the  contrast  of  positions  is  not  much  less 
now — though  from  rather  different  circumstances — the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  best  of  the  New  World  and  the  worst  of  the 
Old. 

I  got  your  letter  some  time  since  at  Naples,  but  really  have  not 
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had  time  to  answer  it  till  today.  I  detest  Europe,  and  though, 
of  course,  I  shall  not  leave  its  many  important  and  interesting 
cities  and  countries,  etc.,  without  an  examination  more  or  less 
thorough,  yet  I  don’t  feel  inclined  to  waste  any  time  here.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  Harvard  Club,  and  hope 
to  derive  much  pleasure  from  it.  If  the  other  officers  are  as  good 
as  the  secretary,  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  prosperity.  Do  the  brethren 
of  ’53  assemble  together  monthly?  If  so,  salute  them  with  my 
best  wishes.  What  has  become  of  G —  from  the  effects  of  the 
mixture  of  Andover  orthodoxy  and  Cambridge  infidelity?  By 
what  strange  process  will  he  eliminate  a  good  from  two  evils? 

You  ask  me  some  questions  about  traveling.  It  seems  to  me  a 
great  mistake  to  consider  it  easy  to  get  along  everywhere  by  the 
aid  of  French.  The  upper  classes  often  (generally)  speak  French 
(and  in  Germany  English  also)  but  not  so  with  all  the  people 
whom  a  traveler  wants  to  speak  to.  With  a  “Murray”  a  dumb 
man  might  travel  through  Europe,  but  he  would  not  find  it  at 
all  convenient  or  comfortable.  “Murray” — a  book  for  constant 
and  diligent  study,  I  assure  you — gives  the  names  of  the  best 
hotels  in  each  place,  and  the  best  hotels  all  over  Europe  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  the  most  of  them  would  not  get  much  custom 
alongside  of  the  Clarendon  or  Revere,  but  the  English  travelers 
have  made  the  hotels  along  the  main  routes  clean  and  good.  The 
servants  as  well  as  the  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  generally  get 
no  wages,  but  depend  on  gratuities.  The  extremes  and  abuses 
of  this  sort  of  habit  are  often  very  vexatious. 

A  courier  is  not  necessary ,  and  the  expense  is  heavy.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  select  one  with  great  care,  though  perhaps 
the  couriers  are  rather  unjustly  spoken  of  by  the  guidebooks. 
You  must  pay  for  a  good  courier  not  much  less  than  300  francs, 
$60  nearly,  per  month ;  also,  in  brief,  all  his  expenses  of  loco¬ 
motion,  in  diligence,  car,  steamboat,  etc.,  but  nothing  for  his 
maintenance,  nothing  at  the  hotel.  The  trouble  experienced, 
even  by  a  person  who  speaks  French  perfectly,  in  getting  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  is  irritating  enough,  and  Constantinople,  not  to 
speak  of  Naples,  etc.,  is  terrific.  The  exact  state  of  things  is  thus, 
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a  courier  is  not  necessary ,  but  is  the  greatest  imaginable  relief 
and  comfort.  I  speak  in  reference  to  traveling  about  in  the  usual 
manner  and  not  to  stopping  long  in  few  places. 

As  to  expenses,  they  are  very  much  dependent  on  what  you 
mean  to  do  in  Europe.  At  a  German  university,  a  German  can 
live  on  very  little,  but  the  Germans'  washing  bills  are  marvel¬ 
ously  small.  I  think  that  a  fair  allowance  for  constant  traveling 
is  about  £  1/^2,  say  $7-5°>  Per  day.  Long  routes  on  railroads 
mount  up  fearfully,  e.g.,  £  2  or  50  fcs.  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg, 
only  twelve  hours. 

Many  expenses  are  increased  by  being  alone.  The  innumer¬ 
able  fees  may  be  of  the  same  amount  for  two  as  for  one.  To 
Passtum  I  had  a  temporary  companion.  The  excursion,  too, 
would  have  been  dreadfully  dull  alone.  In  fact,  sight-seeing 
alone  is  the  dullest  work  imaginable.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a 
companion  if  one  can  be  found  of  a  suitable  kind,  which  is  a  very 
important  element  indeed.  A  good  companion  is  very  much  like 
having  an  additional  pair  of  eyes.  The  daily  expenses  are  in¬ 
versely  as  the  velocity,  in  America  man  can’t  afford  to  walk. 
My  estimate  is  perhaps  too  high  for  I  have  passed  over  immense 
spaces  and  along  expensive  routes. 

I  expected  to  have  been  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  and  so  to  have 
entirely  escaped  this  winter,  but  having  abandoned  the  Nile,  I 
shall  get  a  pinch  in  going  towards  Paris.  Egypt  is  a  long  way  off 
and  perhaps  the  time  it  would  take  can  be  more  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  elsewhere,  but  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  and  gave  them  up  with  great  reluctance. 

If  you  come  to  Europe,  of  course,  you  will  spend  some  time  in 
England,  but  I  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  finish  the  continent 
first  j  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  of  New  and  Old  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  manner.  Tfien  you  will  never  be  annoyed  on  the 
continent  by  not  having  been  in  England,  while  in  England  you 
would  find  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  seen  the  continent,  for 
various  reasons.  Switzerland  is  glorious  beyond  the  conception 
of  an  inhabitant  of  a  low  land,  and  its  wonderful  glaciers  will  no 
doubt  give  you  great  pleasure.  It  is  a  very  important  point  to  be 
in  each  country  at  the  proper  season,  rainy  weather  is  dreadful 
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for  a  traveler,  and  the  top  of  a  Swiss  mountain  in  a  cold  cloud  is 
dismal  in  the  extreme.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  this  respect 
and  might  almost  say  that  I  had  not  had  a  rainy  day  from  Paris  to 
Naples.  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  to  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
dignity  as  uncle.  My  love  to  all. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Waltham,  November  25th,  1855. 

Dear  Arthur, — I  see  by  your  memorandum  the  amount  of 
your  draft,  but  the  letter  of  credit  had  not  been  touched  in 
amount.  Your  expenses  must  be  large,  considering  distances  trav¬ 
eled  over  and  other  matters  depending  upon  such  journeys.  It  is 
not  probable  that  you  will  again  see  Italy  or  Europe  and  there¬ 
fore  take  a  look  now  in  full  and  to  be  remembered.  You  may  also 
find  some  things  you  may  wish  to  buy  either  as  specimens  of 
art  or  as  curios  in  themselves,  and  want  money  accordingly.  You 
can  buy  such  matters  to  a  reasonable  extent.  We  consider  you  as 
a  safe  and  prudent  person. 

The  pond  is  frozen  and  also  the  ground.  A  few  days  last  week 
very  cold  with  strong  winds.  Thermometer  17  above  zero.  It 
now  is  more  moderate  with  some  rain. 

A.T .L.  to  Mrs.  George  W .  Lyman 

Rome,  November  25th,  29th,  1855. 

Dear  Mother, — In  the  gardens  on  the  Pincian  Hill  balsams, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  laurustinus,  a  bignonia,  etc.  are  still  in 
flower  and  there  is  abundance  of  young  salad  in  the  markets, 
with  small  radishes,  cauliflowers  (very  fine)  and  broccoli.  The 
Italians  seem  to  be  good  cooks  and  Abby  would  enjoy  their  fried 
potatoes. 

There  is  a  long  street  in  Naples  lined  on  both  sides  with 
booths  and  stands  for  meat,  fish,  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  strange 
and  fantastic  as  the  people,  fruits,  vegetables.  About  one 
o’clock,  the  Italian  dinner  hour,  the  numerous  pots  and  kettles 
and  frying  pans  along  the  line  are  in  full  blast.  Here  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  they  are  cooking  all  sorts  of  strange  messes 
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and  vegetables,  roasting  chestnuts,  broiling  chestnuts  or  fine  po¬ 
tatoes,  frying  little  fishes,  in  immense  quantities,  or  “polenta,” 
i.e.,  fried  hasty  pudding  in  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Here 
is  a  box  of  salted  sardines,  here  cheese,  live  chickens  and  dead 
liver,  and  tripe,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pears,  and  a  hundred  other 
productions  of  the  fertile  Campagna.  At  each  of  these  stands  of 
pots  and  pans  is  a  man  or  woman  constantly  screaming  with  all 
possible  might,  and  in  a  voice  indescribably  hoarse  and  disagree¬ 
able,  recommending  their  tripe  and  fish,  their  macaroni  and  corn 
bread.  Here  is  the  population  of  a  large  city  eating  their  dinner 
in  the  streets  or  close  by  the  open  doors  of  their  houses — I  sup¬ 
pose  I  must  call  them — and  with  their  cries  and  screams  and 
disputes,  only  in  words,  and  gesticulations  without  number,  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  very  curious  and  amus¬ 
ing.  In  such  matters  Naples  is  ten  times  more  interesting  than 
Rome.  This,  so  far  as  the  people  and  city  are  concerned  is  a 
very  dull  place,  and  dirty  and  offensive  enough  to  disgust  any 
pig  that  had  been  respectably  brought  up. 

Rome,  November  29th,  1855. 

Dear  Mother, — The  Borghese  palace  has  a  gallery  of  more 
than  800  pictures  but  the  great  mass  of  them  are  very  ordinary. 
Raphael’s  “Entombment  of  Christ”  is  another  celebrated  and 
much  praised  picture  in  which  I  cannot  see  anything  of  great 
excellence.  The  arrangement  of  colors,  in  parts  at  least,  is  bad 
and  the  expressions  of  the  faces  I  should  call  poor.  The  “Cu- 
masan  Sibyl”  of  Domenichino  is  very  beautiful,  rich  lovely 
painting.  As  a  portrait  it  might  be  excellent,  but  as  a  sibyl  I  fear 
I  must  think  it  a  failure. 

Of  all  the  absurdly  decorated  halls,  that  of  the  Vatican  Li¬ 
brary  should  stand  first.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  painted  in 
wretched  taste,  and  the  books  are  in  cabinets  adorned  with  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  about  suited  for  a  set  of  second-class  painted 
chamber  furniture.  The  black-and-white  marble  pavement  is 
fine  and  there  is  in  the  hall  a  superb  green  vase  of  malachite 
presented  I  think  by  Nicholas  of  Russia. 
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St.  Peter’s  did  not  seem  so  large  when  I  entered  the  second 
time,  probably,  I  think,  because  there  were  hardly  any  persons 
in  it,  and  consequently  no  objects  of  known  size  by  which  to 
estimate  the  distances.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  immensity 
of  the  spaces.  The  nave  is  ninety  feet  wide,  but  I  cannot  realize 
that  a  tall  pine  tree  would  not  reach  across.  One  of  the  Evangel¬ 
ists  in  mosaic  below  the  dome  holds  in  his  hand  a  pen  which 
seems  about  ten  inches  long — its  length  is  six  feet!  It  is  a  glori¬ 
ous  building  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  simple  enough  in  its 
decorations.  I  am  sick  of  these  buildings  where  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur  are  sought  for  by  profusion  of  decoration. 

Today,  November  29th,  has  been  chilly  and  rainy  but  tonight 
is  clear.  With  you  ’tis  “Thanksgiving”  I  believe  5  I  hope  the 
weather  was  not  so  gloomy  as  it  was  here.  But  today,  November 
30th,  makes  up  for  yesterday.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  and  felt 
a  more  glorious  day — a  genuine  October  day  of  the  best  quality. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  The  sky  was  of  the  brightest,  purest  blue 
and  the  mountains  on  the  horizon  were  melted  as  it  were  into 
its  soft  setting.  One  of  them  was  white  with  new  snow  and 
looked  quite  grand.  On  the  Pincian  Hill  this  afternoon  it  was 
delightful — bright  sunshine,  soft  blue  sky,  the  view  of  the  pur¬ 
ple  shaded  Apennines  and  one  large  white  summit,  green  trees, 
grass,  flowers,  hundreds  of  people  riding  and  walking — children 
playing  about  as  if  it  were  summer — nursery  maids  in  brilliant 
picturesque  costumes  with  scarlet  or  blue  crowns  or  ribbons  and 
long  silver  spears  through  their  hair.  Everything  looked  bright 
and  beautiful  after  the  dismal  rain  of  yesterday. 

I  went  this  morning  with  H.  Wild  to  see  some  of  the  Roman 
jewelry,  etc.,  much  of  which  is  copied  from  the  Etruscan.  The 
gold  work  is  superb,  in  such  exquisite  taste  and  so  rich  and  heavy. 
My  watch  chain  is  nothing  remarkable  but  perhaps  as  good  as 
the  better  class  of  Boston  gold.  It  very  nearly  disappeared  beside 
a  Roman  chain.  Positively  it  looked  white — I  could  hardly  see 
it.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  a  brooch 
for  Aunt  Mary  in  Paris  after  seeing  the  things  here,  for  I  should 
never  have  found  one  to  satisfy  me.  Hamilton  Wild  too  assured 
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me  that  this  was  greatly  superior  to  anything  in  Paris,  and  he 
has  examined  the  work  there.  So  I  bought  a  brooch7  and  some 
other  things  which  I  think  will  take  the  shine  off  of  some  things 
which  have  been  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Italians  look  more  like  Americans  than 
any  other  people  whom  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  In  many  respects 
I  like  them — not  however  for  the  following  reason,  which  should 
form  a  new  paragraph. 

They  have  the  faculty  of  living  merely  to  live.  Macaroni  and  j 
air  seem  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  wants  and  aspirations.  But 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  different,  he  has  no  middle  course  but 
must  be  either  a  man  or  a  beast.  The  soft  air  and  blue  sky  and 
beautiful  vegetation  and  scenery  must  be  great  aids  to  tyrants, 
but  I  think  that  they  are  sitting  on  a  volcano,  and  will  sooner 
or  later  experience  a  terrible  earthquake. 

The  beggars  here  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  as  at  Naples  and 
not  nearly  so  eloquent  and  amusing.  The  indiscriminate  chari¬ 
ties  of  the  monks  do  much  to  perpetuate  the  evil  of  beggary.  The 
monks  ought  to  be  employed  to  build  railroads.  It  is  amusing  to 
see  them  in  the  afternoons  coming  out  dressed  up  like  dandies 
for  the  occasion  and  trying  to  have  some  conversation  with  the 
ladies — but  they  generally  get  a  cold  shoulder. 

Mr.  Coolidge  will  be  quite  a  lion  this  winter  (or  part  of  it) 
from  having  been  to  Sebastopol.  He  took  a  good  view  of  the 
city  and  would  have  gone  close  to  the  French  battery  on  which 
the  Russian  shells  were  bursting  at  intervals  unless  he  had  been 
prevented.  He  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  officers,  but  little 
about  the  lay  of  the  land,  as  he  was  talking  with  General  Airey 
as  we  rode  about. 

A.T.L .  to  Sarah  P.  Lyman  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Sears ) 

Rome,  December  5th- 1 2th,  1855. 

Dear  Sarah, — This  morning  the  large  square  of  the  Piazza 
Novona  was  full  and  presented  quite  a  gay  scene.  The  turkeys 
come  to  market  alive  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  old  women 

This  was  left  by  Aunt  Mary  Pratt  to  Julia,  and  when  Mabel  and  I  divided  the 
jewelry  Julia  left  to  us,  I  chose  it. 
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handle  and  examine  them.  One  man  used  a  great  deal  of  elo¬ 
quence  to  persuade  an  old  lady  to  buy  a  good-sized  turkey  which 
he  held  up  by  the  wing,  but  his  price,  one  dollar,  seemed  too 
much  for  the  pocket  of  his  customer,  and  she  reluctantly  left  the 
turkey,  which  was  tossed  back  among  its  companions.  The  chest¬ 
nuts  are  very  large  and  fine.  Woodcocks  are  good  but  quite  dear 
— 20  cents  each.  Wine,  of  course,  is  very  dear,  as  little  or  none 
has  been  made  for  three  or  four  years.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere 
everything  costs  much  more  than  usual. 

Today  has  been  cool  but  superbly  bright  and  clear.  The  blue 
of  the  sky  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  deep  as  at  Athens,  but  softer, 
and  I  think  finer;  more  blue,  it  strikes  me,  than  at  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  effect  of  the  white  water  from  the  fountains  before 
St.  Peter’s  playing  up  against,  and  as  it  were  into,  the  clear  deep 
blue  of  this  Italian  sky  is  wonderfully  fine.  Below  there  are 
rainbows  in  the  spray. 

The  Vatican  is  a  perfect  world  of  antique  beauty.  It  is  astound¬ 
ing  to  wander  about  amidst  crowds  of  statues,  in  vast  halls  fitted 
with  the  wonderful  remains  of  Etruria,  Rome  and  Greece  and 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  baths  found  in  Rome  are  magnificent,  im¬ 
mense  tubs  (which  seems  hardly  a  fit  name  for  such  works  of 
art)  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  of  most  elegant  form  and  superb 
material — alabaster,  basalt,  Egyptian  granite,  etc.  What  must 
have  been  the  imposing  magnificence  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
when  the  vast  halls  under  those  stupendous  arches  were  adorned 
from  the  resources  of  a  conquered  world,  when  they  still  con¬ 
tained  in  perfection  all  that  Roman  power  and  wealth  and  Gre¬ 
cian  taste  and  genius  could  collect  or  fabricate,  of  the  most  costly 
and  the  most  beautiful.  Here  were  found  innumerable  bronzes 
and  cameos  and  bas-reliefs  and  mosaics,  baths  of  the  richest 
stones,  a  chair  (now  in  the  Vatican)  of  rosso  antico,  that  looks 
like  living  flesh  in  stone,  and  many  of  the  most  renowned  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  museums  of  Italy. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  sculptures  of 
animals.  One  hall  in  the  Vatican  is  devoted  to  this  department. 
Some  of  the  best  are:  a  cow’s  head,  goats,  very  natural,  excellent 
bas-reliefs  of  fishes,  two  young  greyhounds  playing,  etc.  The 
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bronze  of  the  “Sleeping  Ariadne,”  which  Hamilton  Wild  sent 
out,  is  capital  and  almost  more  pleasing  than  the  beautiful 
original. 

Saturday,  December  8th,  1855. 

Grand  fete  at  St.  John  Lateran,  most  ingeniously  arranged  so 
that  everybody  could  have  a  full  view  of  nothing,  except  the 
decorations  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Pope’s  tail  feathers  j 
that  is,  the  fans  of  feathers  carried  after  the  chair  in  which  he  1 
was  borne.  After  much  bad  singing  behind  the  scenes,  nearly 
equaling  the  celebrated  “chapel”  music,  His  Holiness  advanced 
to  a  secluded  position  behind  the  altar,  where  he  was  completely 
hidden  from  my  sight  by  a  large  gilt  angel.  Here  he  and  the 
surrounding  cardinals  (who  to  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  took  snuff  and  blew  their  noses  on  large  bandanna  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  the  interval  of  their  naps)  were  bored  by  a  sort  of 
address  in  the  pathetic  stump  style,  from  a  priest  arrayed  in 
purple  and  fine  (probably  dirty)  linen.  The  speech  I  presume 
congratulated  the  Pope  on  having  “satisfied  the  desires  of  the 
Christian  world,”  as  the  inscription  in  St.  Peter’s  says,  in  promul¬ 
gating  the  dogma  (<de  virgine  sine  lube  concepta .”  The  church 
was  crowded  with  the  people  of  Rome  and  vicinity,  with  a 
strong  mixture  of  British.  Any  crowd  is  disagreeable,  but  a  crowd 
of  European  peasants  is  'peculiarly  unpleasant.  Two  stages  of 
seats  on  the  sides  of  the  altar  were  filled  partly  by  foreign  min¬ 
isters,  etc.,  and  partly  by  the  omnipresent  “British  females”  to 
whose  beauty  the  untastefully  arranged  black  dresses  and  black 
veils  are  extremely  trying.  We  saw  the  Pope  arrive  in  his  grand 
gilt  carriage  drawn  by  six  rather  small  but  spirited  black  horses, 
passing  between  two  lines  of  kneeling  soldiers  and  followed 
by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry.  Behind  the  carriage  were 
standing  three  flunkies  dressed  in  gorgeous  red  sofa-stuff!  The 
‘Senator”  of  Rome  makes  a  great  show  with  his  grand  carriage 
and  three  flunkies  dressed  in  coarse  yellow  stockings  and  bright 
red  Roman  togas,  with  a  hood  hanging  behind!  The  black-and- 
red  carriages  of  the  cardinals  with  their  horses  adorned  with  red 
cockades,  and  red  reins,  manes  partly  rolled  up  in  stuff  of  the 
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same  color,  and  brass-mounted  harnesses,  are  a  conspicuous  fea¬ 
ture.  The  vehicles  and  liveries  and  horses  of  the  poorer  church 
dignitaries  make  but  a  sorry  show. 

The  Scala  Santa  (a  “staircase  of  28  marble  steps,  said  by  the 
Church  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  Pilate’s  house,  and  to  have 
been  the  identical  stairs  which  the  Saviour  descended  when  he 
left  the  judgment  seat,”  and  which  “are  only  allowed  to  be 
ascended  by  penitents  on  their  knees”)  carefully  covered  with 
stout  planks  to  prevent  wear  and  tear,  was  crammed  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  ascending  on  their  knees,  but  with  very  material 
aid  from  their  feet.  The  mountains  over  the  Campagna  toward 
Frascati  and  Tivoli  and  the  long  lines  of  arches  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts  looked  beautifully  through  the  soft  haze  of  an  Italian 
“Indian  Summer”  day.  St.  John  Lateran  (and  several  other, 
perhaps  all  the  churches)  was,  I  must  say,  decorated  very  richly 
and  very  tastefully ,  with  rich  maroon  and  silver  and  gold  hang¬ 
ings,  and  the  light  passing  through  the  red  silk  curtains  before 
the  windows,  behind  the  altar  of  the  Lateran,  gave  a  rosy  tinge 
to  the  smoke  of  the  incense. 

The  Pope  is  now  a  mere  cypher,  everything  being  under  the 
control  of  Cardinal  Antonelli.  Frank  Shaw  absolutely  aban¬ 
doned  Rome  because  he  was  so  disgusted  with  the  government ; 
and  I  hardly  wonder.  There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  such  a 
government,  and  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  its  overthrow — and 
there  is  no  way  of  changing  except  by  violence.  The  inquisitorial 
court  for  political  offences  is  secret,  there  is  no  jury  or  law  or 
constitution  to  appeal  to  or  support.  There  is  no  recourse  but  a 
violent  revolution  and  when  that  comes  I  reckon  it  will  be 
bloody  enough.  It  is  dreadful  but  I  believe  inevitable  and  the 
least  bad. 

The  stupid  inaction  of  the  allies  in  the  beginning  has,  perhaps, 
caused  the  desperate  war  which  is  now  going  on  and  of  which 
the  end  is  not  yet.  I  hardly  know  what  to  wish  and  if  it  were  any 
concern  of  mine,  should  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  On  the  whole  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  furious  boiling  and  stirring  of  the  cauldron,  and 
a  thorough  skimming  of  the  scum  of  priests  and  princes. 
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A.T .L.  to  Airs.  G.  W.  Lyman 

Florence,  December  20th,  1855. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Rome  is  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  studio.  He  is  now  modeling  an  Indian,  one  of  the  figures 
for  a  pediment  of  the  capitol  at  Washington.  One  of  his  large 
studios  is  filled  with  the  plaster  models  for  this  pediment  and  for 
the  monument  at  Richmond.  It  seems  almost  like  going  home 
to  enter  this  room,  where  all  the  figures  seem  animated  with  the 
vigorous  energy  of  American  life, — such  a  contrast  to  the 
“slow,”  still,  studio  of  Gibson,  the  first  English  artist  here,  with 
its  lifeless  “Victoria”  and  a  gloomy  “Justice.”  The  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  (a  portrait  in  part  of  Jabez  Howe)  of  the  Washington 
pediment,  has  his  foot  on  the  28  million  dollar  surplus,  and  with 
his  right*  hand  spans  the  Atlantic.  The  tree  almost  rings  under 
the  axe  of  the  backwoodsman  on  the  left  of  the  Genius  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  beyond  is  the  noble  figure  of  the  Indian.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  stands  the  glorious  figure  of  Patrick  Henry. 
Mr.  Gibson  said  of  it  that  it  was  hard  to  put  down  such  men. 
Any  Englishman  who  wants  a  war  with  America  had  better  take 
a  look  at  this  studio,  and  any  American  that  desires  war  with 
England  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Kane’s  polar  sea. 

F.  Boott  lives  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Piazza  Maria 
Antonia  in  the  northern  and  new  part  of  the  city.  He  has  some 
nice  rooms  there  on  the  second  story,  an  old  Italian  woman  for 
cook  who  makes  capital  coffee  and  cooks  very  well  in  American 
style.  Ann  (who  desired  to  be  remembered  to  all  the  world)  is 
also  there.  At  first  I  should  not  have  known  F.B.,  but  his  face 
soon  became  familiar  and  I  should  imagine  that  he  has  changed 
but  little.  He  looks  well,  perhaps  at  times  a  little  anxious.  He 
received  me  very  kindly  and  cordially. 

Lizzie  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me.  She  looked  quite  dif¬ 
ferently  from  what  I  had  expected,  but  I  was  much  pleased  with 
her.  She  is  quite  tall  (4  feet  3  inches)  and  seems  healthy  though 
now  having  still  some  remains  of  whooping  cough.  She  coughs 
at  not  very  frequent  intervals  and  not  very  violently.  Her  short 
(from  cutting)  hair,  parted  on  one  side,  and  her  dress,  gives  her 
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rather  the  air  of  a  boy.  Her  face  is  of  course  not  yet  fully  and 
distinctly  formed,  but  it  in  many  respects  reminds  me  of  Mary, 
and  her  forehead  is  somewhat  like  Georgie’s  [Appleton] .  I  liked 
her  very  much.  She  seems  very  bright  and  sensible,  amiable  and 
affectionate,  speaks  English,  French  and  Italian,  and  is  learning 
a  little  German.  I  brought  from  Rome  for  her  a  little  pin  of 
Etruscan  gold  work.  She  is  very  well  looking  but  I  should  not 
call  her  handsome  now,  though  very  likely  she  may  be.  Her 
face  and  features  will,  it  strikes  me,  improve  as  she  grows  older. 
She  plays  quite  well  on  the  piano  and  performed  one  of  her  own 
compositions.  She  is  quiet  and  reasonable  but  (or  perhaps  I 
should  say  and)  seems  to  know  what  she  wants  done.  F.  Boott 
studies  and  composes  music  and  devotes  much  time  and  attention 
to  Lizzie.  He  says  she  has  always  been  very  well  until  this  last 
summer,  when  she  had  some  headache  and  afterwards  the 
whooping  cough  about  two  months  ago.  She  is  now  rather  thin, 
but  apart  from  what  are  evidently  the  effects  of  the  cough, 
seems  very  healthy.  She  is  certainly  an  excellent  and  very  in¬ 
telligent  child. 

Florence,  December  27th,  1855. 

...  I  dined  on  Christmas  with  the  Motleys,  F.  Boott  and 
Lizzie  were  there. ...  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  Lizzie.  She  is  in 
all  respects  a  charming  little  girl.  She  seems  to  be  a  great  favor¬ 
ite.  At  Christmas  she  had  many  presents,  from  the  Greenes, 
Motleys,  Alexanders,  etc.  Many  people  pass  the  winter  here  but 
still  she  cannot  have  very  many  friends.  I  wish  she  could  come 
to  America,  but  F.  Boott  is  afraid  to  take  her  to  sea  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  suppose  could  not  afford  to  live  in  the  U.S.  From  what  he 
has  said,  I  think  he  would  not  be  averse  to  doing  so,  but  to  have 
no  intention  of  it  at  present.  He  may  too  be  afraid  of  the  effect 
of  Boston  climate  upon  Lizzie — this  climate  of  Florence  is  not 
of  the  best,  I  should  say,  though  of  course  much  milder  than 
ours. 

I  should  like  to  bring  home  a  companion  for  master  “Crib”8 
in  one  of  the  funny  little  Italian  dogs  of  about  his  size  but  with 

8  Scotch  terrier  of  Aunt  Lydia. 
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long  yellow  bay  hair,  cocked-up  tail  and  pointed  ears.  They 
look  like  little  foxes  shoved  in  one  joint.  They  are  very  bright 
and  intelligent.  But  I  think  I  shall  leave  Florence  without  any 
curiosities,  dogs,  straw  hats,  or  mosaics.  The  mosaics  are  hand¬ 
somer  I  think  than  the  Roman,  but  I  do  not  like  them  for  orna¬ 
ments.  I  know  that  a  huge  cameo  or  a  mosaic  large  enough  for  a 
small  table  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  U.S.  but  I  don’t  approve 
of  the  taste  and  shan’t  encourage  it,  neither  shall  I  interfere  with 
Sally’s  monopoly  of  tortoise  shell  bracelets,  though  I  should 
have  got  one  if  I  had  seen  any.  They  are  said  to  exist  here  but 
I  don’t  know  where. 

I  went  to  the  midnight  mass  on  Christmas  eve  at  the  church 
of  the  Annunziata.  Some  fair  music  unusually  good  as  a  band  of 
professional  singers  took  the  place  of  howling  priests,  fearfully 
long  and  absurd  ceremonies,  much  bad  air,  a  great  crowd,  un¬ 
timely  but  I  believe  intentional  squeaks  from  an  organ  about 
to  start  up,  very  inapropos  howls  from  unhappy  curs  whose 
paws  had  been  trodden  on  by  heavy  feet,  astounding  charges  of 
Tuscan  peasant  women  through  the  dense  mass  of  people,  vari¬ 
ous  dirty  small  boys  disturbing  the  lower  strata  of  the  crowd, 
constituted  the  attractions  and  annoyances  of  the  night. 

Venice,  January  5th,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — I  asked  F.  Boott  if  he  had  any  thought  of 
returning  to  America  shortly ;  he  said  he  expected  to  wait  till 
Lizzie  grew  up.  Like  Mr.  Motley  he  has  no  very  hopeful  ideas 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  Both  of  them  are  bitten  by  anti-slavery. 
One  day  at  table  in  Florence  a  rough  sort  of  American  was  giv¬ 
ing  some  erroneous  information  to  a  Frenchman  (who  spoke 
English)  when  Charles  Norton  interposed;  as  usual  the  con¬ 
versation  soon  turned  upon  slavery,  by  the  Frenchman’s  asking 
some  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  questions,  on  a  subject  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  to  a  foreigner.  Norton  explained 
very  well,  but  the  conversation  attracted  the  attention  of  another 
American  who  was  I  believe  a  Southerner;  his  eyes  began  to 
roll  and  he  was  evidently  “bristlin’  ”  up,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  an  explosion  for  I  should  have  “pitched  into”  him  if 
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he  had  said  anything.  However  the  Nortons  left  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  ended  or  rather  did  not  begin.  But  the  subject  comes  up 
constantly  all  over  Europe.  .  .  . 

Dresden,  January  14th,  1856. 

.  .  .  Sarah  says  that  the  music  in  King’s  Chapel  is  horrible.  I 
wish  F.  Boott  might  take  charge  of  it  if  that  would  bring  Lizzie 
to  Boston.  Without  music,  without  preacher,  the  Chapel  must 
be  rather  flat.  Sarah  abuses  me  for  finding  fault  with  ancient 
usages,  and  Rome,  etc.  I  admit  that  I  write  more  blame  than 
praise,  but  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  to  praise  what  has  been 
praised  by  everybody  is  disagreeable  and  superfluous,  and  to 
praise  well  is  no  easy  matter,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  I  have  only  admired  what  I  have  mentioned 
favorably. 

Berlin,  January  23d,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — What  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  visit  such  a 
gallery  as  that  of  Dresden  for  I2j4  Pf.  and  the  gallery  too  is 
most  comfortably  warmed,  which  is  an  item  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  after  the  cold  Vatican,  and  the  something  more  than  cold 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Vienna,  the  Uffizi  (the  Pitti  was 
reasonably  warmed),  and  the  Academy!  And  that  too,  on  stone 
floors. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  or  enumerate  the  many  fine  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  In  general  the  Italian  painters  do 
not  appear  so  well  here  as  farther  south  in  the  world.  The  Titians 
and  Paul  Veroneses  do  not  compare  with  those  at  Venice  and 
Florence.  Still  to  find  a  good  Titian  is  like  meeting  a  living  per¬ 
son.  The  “Venus  of  the  Tribune”  at  Florence  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
tually  breathing  and  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  speaking  to  the 
“Bella  Donna”  in  the  Pitti  palace,  for  it  seems  to  be  swelling  out 
of  the  canvas  and  as  though  it  would  hear  if  spoken  to. 

There  are  here  too  some  wonderful  Rembrandts,  and  many 
pictures  by  Rubens,  who  might  have  done  I  know  not  what,  if 
he  had  had  Italian  models  instead  of  Dutch,  and  a  purer  and 
more  refined  taste.  But  there  is  one  exquisite  and  lovely  picture 
here.  Then  among  the  best  are  several  Correggios,  with  the 
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most  charming ,  smiling ,  natural  life.  If  one  can  judge  by  the 
copy  of  Raphael’s  “St.  Cecilia,”  the  original  must  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  indeed.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  “Madonna  di  San 
Sisto.”  At  first  sight  it  produces  a  disagreeable  effect,  like  other 
pictures  of  Raphael,  from  the  harsh  and  inharmonious  colors, 
blue,  red,  orange,  gray,  and  green,  on  the  figure  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  for  instance.  Besides,  the  flesh  of  Raphael’s  pictures  is 
often  hard  and  wooden,  so  different  from  the  living  flesh  of 
Titian ;  not  to  speak  of  P.  Veronese  and  Rubens  and  Rembrandt 
and  Van  Dyck.  But  when  this  is  passed  over  or  lost  sight  of,  and, 
by  gazing,  the  eye  becomes  deadened,  as  it  were,  to  the  inhar¬ 
monious  coloring,  there  is  something  left  which  is  more  and 
higher  than  all  which  is  missing.  There  is  left,  with  surpassing 
lightness  and  grace,  and  life  and  dignity,  the  most  'pure  and 
sublime  expression ,  the  most  perfect  formal  and  spiritual  beauty. 

As  a  general  thing  I  was  much  struck  by  the  superior  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  appearance  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Viennese 
in  particular  and  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Germany  in  general,  but 
judging  from  appearances  they  must  be  the  “slowest”  possible 
race.  The  Germans  have  many  good  qualities  but  they  are  the 
most  uninteresting  people,  and  their  habits  are  offensive  in  the 
extreme.  A  Frenchman  would  die  and  a  Suffolk  pig  would  cer¬ 
tainly  become  sick  at  a  German  table  d’hote — the  same  knives 
from  fish  to  lettuce,  through  an  infinite  variety  of  wretched  and 
oily  courses — hands,  nails,  and  linen  which  might  be  objected 
to — forks  seized  like  daggers,  “vittles”  shoveled  into  their  big 
slits  of  mouths  with  disgusting  avidity,  knives  in  the  salt  cellars, 
tremendous  noise  and  detestable  manners.  Everything  greasy, 
dishes  that  only  differ  in  the  intensity  of  the  lamp-oil  flavor,  hot  j 
water-and-oil  soup,  salmon,  preserved  gooseberries  and  mutton 
chops.  Breakfasts  always  the  same  and  always  poor,  coffee,  a 
greasy  beefsteak,  and  oily  fried  (only  half  fried)  potatoes,  and 
the  latter  generally  cold.  Bah!  All  Germany  is  greasy.  I  am 
glad  to  be  leaving  it.  In  all  parts  I  have  generally  mentioned 
only  defects  and  inferiorities,  merits  and  superiorities  are  often 
unmentioned  but  not  unnoticed.  .  .  . 
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Amsterdam,  January  27th,  1856. 

Arnhem,  the  first  Dutch  town,  seemed  queer  and  nice,  and 
though  it  was  ten  at  night,  the  women  were  washing  before  the 
doors,  cleaning  up  for  Sunday,  I  suppose.  Americans  too  often 
render  themselves  disagreeable  by  spitting,  but  this  is  hardly 
worse  than  the  snuff  taking  and  eternal  smoking  of  Germany. 
These  Dutchmen  are  horrible.  Customhouse  officers  and  coal 
heavers  and  sentinels  and  in  fact  all  people  at  all  times  are  smok¬ 
ing  their  big  hanging  pipes,  or  puffing  and  sucking  their  cigars: 
a  German  mouth  is  nothing  but  an  immense  straight  slit  for  swal¬ 
lowing  food  and  holding  cigars  and  pipes,  and  for  uttering  great 
quantities  of  harsh  noise.  The  idea  of  people  shoveling  coal, 
sawing  wood,  pumping,  indeed  at  all  works,  with  a  heavy  pipe 
hanging  from  their  lips!  I  believe  it  must  be  in  part  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  tobacco  which  makes  them  so  “slow”  and  torpid. 
From  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam  there  are  fine  broad  meadows, 
with  many  windmills  and  little  houses  and  trees  and  gardens, 
much,  if  not  all,  below  the  water  in  the  canals.  The  railway 
passes  across  meadow  pastures  which  (on  a  large  scale)  don’t 
look  very  unlike  the  “meadow”  at  Waltham  or  those  on  the 
Concord  turnpike!  I  hope  the  Dutch  will  pardon  the  compari¬ 
son.  .  .  . 

A.T.L.  to  Philip  H.  Sears 

Paris,  February  4th,  1 856. 

Dear  Sears, — Sometime  since  I  saw  on  the  back  of  a  scrap  of 
newspaper  which  had  been  sent  me  from  Boston,  a  fragment  of 
one  of  Dr.  Dewey’s  lectures.  Seeing  there  a  mention  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  “ eternal  progression and  wishing  to  define  my 
position  exactly  among  the  strangely  confused  parties  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  politics,  I  thought  I  would  invent  and  set  forth  a  “plat¬ 
form”  which,  well  understood  should  be  in  reality  the  true  and 
sound  one  and  in  high  sounding  terms ,  as  apparently  ridiculous 
as  any.  The  one  which  I  sent,  and  which  I  contend  is  good,  as 
I  understand  it,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  popular,  and 
has  subjected  me  to  the  accusation  of  attacking  the  “Constitu- 
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tion  and  Union.”  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  Constitution,  and  my  attachment  to  the  Union  is  only  j 
stronger  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  months  ago.  Opposition  to 
foreign  influence  and  to  slavery  may  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  need  be,  quotations  from  Dewey  and  Walker  (inaugural 
address)  will  furnish  authority  for  the  other  ingredients. 

I  have  passed  rapidly  over  Europe,  I  know,  but  perhaps  can¬ 
not  be  fairly  accused  of  hurrying.  Of  course  one  might  stay  for 
years  in  Italy,  but  I  could  not  do  that,  and  I  believe  that  I  ex¬ 
amined  pretty  thoroughly  the  chief  things  there.  Besides  though 
the  stay  was  not  very  long,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  was 
alone  and  could  dispose  of  my  whole  time  according  to  my 
own  plan,  unimpeded  by  companions  (for  as  to  acquaintances 
there  was  almost  no  one  in  Rome  that  I  knew  at  the  time  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  served  to  render  my  time  more  advantageous 
to  myself).  From  the  time  I  had  finished  breakfast  till  dark  I 
was  able  to  be  constantly  occupied. 

I  received  a  short  time  since  your  most  acceptable  letter  of 
December  24th.  The  two  months  which  I  have  taken  from 
Egypt,  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  devote  to  the  examination 
of  the  warm  regions  of  another  continent.  The  Adirondacks  you 
must  speak  to  Mr.  Dana  (R.  H.  Jr.)  about.  You  had  better 
persuade  him  to  go  thither  with  you  this  coming  August  or  early 
September.  There  are  no  hotels  in  the  finest  parts,  and  if  you 
go  you  must  be  well  provided  for  protection  during  the  cold 
and  damp  nights.  But  the  scenery  is  most  lovely.  The  Alps  are 
more  grand  and  the  Rhine  has  a  far  more  varied  beauty,  but 
those  wild  lakes,  surrounded  by  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
finest  forms  and  outlines,  and  covered  with  dark  rich  forests, 
the  sparkling  waters  and  the  pure  air,  had  for  me  a  most  marvel¬ 
ous  charm.  I  remember  that  I  once  thought  that  such  scenes 
might  be  a  happy  refuge  from  “the  hum,  the  shock  of  men” 
which  I  then  hated,  but  I  love  them  now  for  other  reasons  j 
for  though  “this  is  not  solitude”  it  is  not  life. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  members  of  other  colleges  are  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Harvard  Club.  (They  may  at  least  be  black¬ 
balled  I  trust.)  What  do  they  want  to  make  of  it?  a  society  for 
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the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  another  perverted  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  or  even  a  pleasant  union  of  all  collegians  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  merit?  Surely  it  has  some  higher  objects.  I  quite 
agree  with  what  you  said  in  your  letter  and  which  is  in  effect 
what  you  long  ago  and  I  believe  the  first  suggested.  It  was  at 
first  intended  to  bring  together  a  selection  of  Harvard  graduates 
in  pleasant  society,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  that,  it 
may  also  have  another  and  perhaps  higher  object.  I  spoke  to  a 
graduate  at  Berlin,  and  though  the  “higher  law”  idea  had  not 
occurred  to  him,  he  was  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  only  a 
family  circle. 

I  read  very  rapidly  at  Berlin  James’s  (a  Swedenborgian  of 
New  York)  review  of  The  Conflict  of  Ages.  It  is  an  octavo  of 
several  hundred  pages  addressed  to  Dr.  B.,  and  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  insolent  affection.  Such  bad  English !  worse  logic !  and 
crude  ideas  on  the  existence  of  evil  (the  great  stumblingblock 
of  the  uninitiated)  and  the  nature  of  man,  I  have  rarely  seen. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  able  and  sound  review  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  on  The  Conflict — the  iron  seemed  hot  and  I  believe  might 
have  been  struck  with  great  effect. 

But  what  do  you  think  of  this — “Away  with  the  notion  that 
ministers  and  devotees  may  be  religious,  but  that  a  religious  and 
holy  life  is  impracticable  in  the  rough  and  busy  world — nay, 
rather,  believe  me,  that  is  the  proper  scene,  the  peculiar  and  ap¬ 
propriate  field  for  religion,  the  place  in  which  to  prove  that 
piety  is  not  a  dream  of  Sundays  and  solitary  hours,  that  it  can 
bear  the  light  of  day,  that  it  can  wear  well  amidst  the  rough 
jostlings,  the  hard  struggles,  the  coarse  contacts  of  common  life, 
etc.” — (Dr.  Caird)  Is  not  this  well  for  a  sermon  delivered 
before  the  Queen  of  England?  I  don’t  mean  that  anyone 
would  deny  its  truth  when  spoken,  but  perhaps  not  everyone 
would  assert  it,  and  it  implies  more  than  the  direct  expressions 
may  seem  to  warrant.  But  there  are  a  good  many  screws  loose 
in  the  world  and  something  will  come  out  one  of  these  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  talk  ten  minutes  with  a  foreigner  in  Europe 
without  the  subject  of  American  slavery  being  introduced.  From 
Berlin  to  Calabria,  from  Paris  to  Wallachia,  the  same  annoy- 
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ing  subject,  “seldom  understood,”  and  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  explain  and  dejend  and  blame  to  the  comprehension 
and  satisfaction  of  a  foreigner.  What  I  chiefly  complain  of  are 
the  low  and  utterly  wrong  abstract  theoretical  and  even  practi¬ 
cal  views  which  Southerners  take  of  the  subject.  The  practical 
difficulties  of  any  change  are  at  the  least  immense,  and  I  fear 
that  nothing  but  the  money  interest  which  produced,  will  ever 
put  an  end  to  slavery.  And  even  then  the  problem  is  not  solved, 
for  what  can  be  done  with  the  blacks?  My  actual  knowledge 
about  the  state  of  the  slaves  and  the  feelings  and  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  slave  owners,  is  less,  very  much  less  than  I  could 
wish,  but  still  all  this  is  but  a  secondary  matter  and  the  true 
objection  lies  deeper,  and  is  valid  and  of  force  even  without 
regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  negro. 

Seven  or  eight  months  have  given  me  much  time  to  think  of 
what  I  shall  do  when  I  come  back,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
essentially  the  plan  which  I  had  formed.  I  think  you  told  me 
once  that  one  of  your  classmates  (G.)  came  home  from  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  idea  that  the  final  end  of  man  was  to  know. 
I  certainly  shall  return  with  a  very  different  one,  but  I  never 
before  realized  so  entirely  and  disagreeably,  the  saying  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  “I  only  know,  I  know  nothing,”  (not  as  Lord  Byron  trans¬ 
lates  it,  that  “nothing  can  be  known”).  The  foundation  of  things 
seems  at  times  to  rest  as  it  were  on  the  waves  of  a  bottomless 
sea.  I  feel  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  land  for  a  light¬ 
house,  though  it  has  been  almost  buried  and  lost  under  the  scum 
and  seaweeds  of  falsities  and  superstitions. 

But  our  education  in  matters  of  so-called  positive  knowledge 
— in  the  sciences,  in  the  languages  and  everything,  seems  so 
superficial  and  defective,  and  what  is  worse  so  slight  and  so  little 
complete  even  considering  the  time  spent — for  example,  I  have 
studied  Latin  for  I  don’t  know  how  many  years,  perhaps  ten 
or  more,  and  on  leaving  college  I  know  nothing  about  it  in 
fact.  Greek  not  better,  mathematics  worse,  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  and  so  on.  And  yet  some  of 
my  friends  pretend  to  think  that  the  college  is  all  that  could  be 
expected — only  not  quite  perfect.  Surely  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
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government  of  the  college,  if  there  is  any  government.  I  have 
only  mentioned  my  own  case,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  solitary 
one,  and  that  too  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  it  is  very  different  with  the  graduates  from  a  German 
gymnasium,  who  should  correspond  nearly  with  the  Harvard 
“Juniors.”  I  don’t  mean  that  the  four  years  of  college  are  use¬ 
less,  they  are  not  and  could  not  be.  An  American  seems  to  have 
an  advantage  over  a  German  even  if  the  former  knows  nothing 
and  the  latter  everything. 

It  is  absurd  and  mortifying  to  hear  some  Englishmen  talk 
about  what  they  have  done  in  the  war.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  in  many  respects  they  are  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  astonishing  that  they  cannot  see  their  most  lamentable 
and  mortifying  failure  in  this  contest.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with 
Lord  Derby’s  cutting  remarks  on  the  Queen’s  Theme.  The 
reply  of  Lord  Clarendon,  though  no  defense,  contained  many 
good  and  sound  things.  How  can  the  English  stand  all  this  pat¬ 
ting  on  the  head  by  the  “upper  ten”  and  in  return  most  humbly 
and  devotedly  “lick  their  highnesses’  boots”?  I  admit  the  many 
high  and  great  qualities  of  the  English  aristocracy  but  I  must 
think  that  it  exerts  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  English 
people.  I  hope  they  will  have  sense  enough  to  keep  quiet  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  They  can’t  any  longer  regulate  the  “bal¬ 
ance  of  power”  all  over  the  world  and  they  had  better  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  East. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T .L. 

Boston,  February  10th,  1856. 

Dear  A., — By  the  new  steamer  Fulton  from  New  York  to 
Havre  sailing  yesterday  I  sent  you  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris  of 
which  you  have  the  second  of  the  set  herewith,  viz.,  Jno.  E. 
Thayer  &  Bros,  on  Greene  &  Co.,  Paris,  payable  to  your  order 
for  7,687.50  francs,  dated  February  5th,  1856,  No.  5583,  at 
thirty  days’  sight.  Mother  writes  about  the  purposes  and  per¬ 
sons  for  which  and  whom  the  money  is  remitted.9  It  must  be 

9  This  was  money  sent  A.T.L.  to  buy  presents  for  the  family. 
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considered  and  conceded  to  be  a  very  nice  and  friendly  and 
generous  deed  of  gift.  You  may  perhaps  be  partly  indebted  for 
this  to  your  frequent  and  regular  and  satisfactory  letters  and 
steady  following  of  the  best  purposes  of  travel,  etc.,  in  a  young 
person. 

By  said  Fulton  went  also  two  letters  of  introduction,  one  for 
Antwerp,  and  one  for  Rotterdam,  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Bates.  Mr. 
Edw.  Austin  says  to  me  that  your  circular  from  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
ing  is  also  a  letter  of  introduction,  so  that  that  will  answer  for 
Amsterdam.  If  you  go  there,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  will 
find  a  satisfactory  amount  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  among  our 
old  friends  the  Dutch,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of 
the  people.  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  are  interesting  places, 
Rotterdam  not  so  much.  As  you  contemplated  to  be  a  traveler, 
I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  look  at  the  Dutchman’s  habits 
and  customs. 

I  am  looking  for  some  letters  of  introduction  to  be  used  in 
England.  I  suppose  from  what  is  told  me,  that  John  [i.e.,  John 
Bull]  is  willing  to  be  approached  and  if  once  touched  is  very  apt 
to  be  pleased  with  an  American  and  to  be  friendly  and  useful. 
There  are  very  many  things  in  his  country  interesting  to  a  read- 
ing  person,  one  fond  of  old  things  and  old  ruins  and  fine  valleys, 
etc.,  famous  in  history  and  literature,  and  however  little  pro¬ 
gressive  he  may  be  himself,  the  rudiments  of  what  we  call 
progress  will  be  found  with  him  in  various  ways  and  things, 
unknown  or  unsuspected  by  our  rather  vain  and  conceited 
speculators. 

On  the  continent  you  hail  from,  Les  Etats  Unis ,  what  does  it 
mean?  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  protected,  whether  from 
North  or  South,  equally  by  its  flag  and  constitution,  and  known 
and  respected,  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  as  such  only.  It  is 
becoming  therefore  and  necessary  for  one  to  stand  up  for  his 
whole  country  among  foreign  nations,  and  leave  all  questions 
local  among  us  here  for  strife  and  discussion  if  need  be  between 
the  people  of  the  East,  West,  and  South.  One  need  not  on  this 
account  do  violence  to  his  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong 
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on  this  side  of  the  water,  or  deprive  himself  of  the  free  use  of  his 
tongue  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

Some  rain  fell  a  few  days  since,  but  the  weather  cleared  up 
cold  in  the  night,  and  the  ice  and  snow  remains  undiminished. 
Ploughs  continue  to  work  in  the  streets,  breaking  up  the  com¬ 
pacted  mass  for  teams  to  remove.  The  woods  and  fields  are 
not  passable  owing  to  its  depth.  The  weather  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  healthful,  though  cold,  and  an  evening  fire  makes  the 
house  and  home  cheerful  and  comfortable.  Money  matters  are 
the  same,  trade  is  dull  and  stocks  of  all  sorts  low  in  price  and 
demand.  Peace  in  Europe  will  produce  some  effect,  but  how 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to  say  or  to  guess.  Saltpetre 
unsalable  for  some  months  past. 

One  is  apt  to  talk  and  boast  of  the  great  value  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  hay  and  as  the  most  important  of  the  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  feed  the  people.  But  what  produces  the  wealth?  A 
pound  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  worth  only  about  the  number  of  cents 
paid  for  digging.  But  worked  by  the  strong  arm  of  man,  and 
fashioned  into  a  watch  spring  by  his  inventive  and  cultivated 
genius  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  A  pound  of  cotton  worth 
eight  cents  becomes  a  cloth  to  cover  the  body  worth  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  or  a  lace  to  decorate  a  bride,  more  valuable  than  gold. 
Here  is  the  wealth,  hence  comes  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
the  refinement  of  the  manner,  the  meetinghouse,  schoolhouse, 
the  civilization  so  much  talked  of.  Were  we  all  farmers,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  corn  among  us,  how  could  you  have 
gotten  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s  or  even  seen  the  multitudes  kiss 
the  toe  of  his  copper  statue?  The  manipulation  therefore  of  iron, 
cotton,  wool,  etc.,  gives  us  instead  of  a  sheep’s  skin  a  broadcloth 
coat,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  sharp  razor,  and  gives  the  only  cash 
value  at  the  same  time  to  the  farmer’s  labor.  Hold  then  to  trade 
and  to  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill  and  labor  and  give 
them  such  support  and  protection  as  they  essentially  require  in 
a  young  country,  more  especially  if  you  wish  to  see  the  people 
made  better,  the  church  nicely  painted,  the  railroad  made  and 
used,  the  steamer  running  over  the  oceans. 
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Your  being  in  favor  of  an  “eternal  progression”  would  of 
course  look  to  the  sources  of  its  elements  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
you  will  find  on  searching,  most  of  these  elements  in  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  the  condition  of  men  and  women,  and  not  in  the  guise  of 
the  doctrines  of  so-called  humanities.  It  is  of  small  consequence 
to  the  aged,  whether  there  be  any  aristocracy  or  not,  either  of 
wealth,  reputation,  or  talents.  But  to  the  young,  who  wants  to 
go  ahead,  let  him  choose  a  place  to  thrive  in,  where  wealth 
abounds  in  unequal  distribution,  and  where  there  exist  some 
marks  higher  than  other  marks. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T .L. 

Boston,  February  12th,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — There  is  but  little  to  add  to  Father’s  pithy 
pages — but  as  there  is  a  blank  page,  I  will  e’en  add  a  few  lines. 
All  are  well.  Weather  today,  thawing  and  nasty .  Streets  in  a 
sad  condition.  Snow  on  roofs  falling.  It  has  been  iced  on  and 
such  a  state  of  things  has  not  been  known  since  the  erection  of 
this  house.  All  the  best  houses  have  leaked.  Snow  and  ice  lodg¬ 
ing  under  the  slates.  On  Saturday,  it  leaked  in  Aunt  Sarah’s10 
shell  room,  and  four  men  were  employed  on  the  roof. 

Have  you  picked  up  any  shells?  More  valuable  to  her  than 
precious  stones!  She  wishes  to  invest  Uncle’s  legacy  in  a  brooch. 
I  must  get  her  ideas  upon  the  subject  and  commission  you.  Hope 
we  shall  not  be  as  troublesome  in  this  way  as  was  Mr.  Coolidge. 
Still  it  appeared  to  afford  “friend  Joseph”  pleasure. 

He  went  to  the  opera  with  S.  and  L.  on  Friday  to  see  the 
“Prophete”  and  returned  at  eleven  o’clock,  passed  half  an  hour, 
took  a  little  of  the  “Good  bitters”  with  Father,  and  was  in  fine 
spirits.  Said  he  should  write  to  you  today.  Geo.  T.  L.  calls. 
Says  you  have  written  a  “capital  letter”  to  G.A.,11  that  he  shan’t 
write  to  you  until  you  have  answered  his  long  letter.  He  was 
much  pleased  to  read  what  you  said  in  your  letter  from  Dres¬ 
den  about  the  English  in  the  Crimea  and  says  it  is  the  only 

10  Aunt  Sarah  Pratt. 

11  George  Appleton. 
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explanation  he  has  ever  seen  of  the  English  in  their  war 
manoeuvers. 

Cora12  is  expected  from  Savannah  today.  Mary  writes  that  she 
has  never  known  so  cold  and  disagreeable  a  winter.  Tonight  a 
stand-up  at  Mrs.  J.  A.  Lowell’s.  Ella  not  expected  to  appear, 
having  slipped  down  stairs  and  sprained  her  ankle.  Tomorrow 
tableaux  at  Mrs.  Fay’s — Monte  Ritchie,  Tiny  Shelton,  Jack 
Adams,  etc.,  to  appear.  Sears  passed  two  hours  on  Sunday  and 
two  last  evening,  very  pleasant  and  very  busy. 

Your  affectionate  Mother,  A.  L. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lyman 

Paris,  February  20th,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — The  report  on  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  sent  me  does  not  give  a  very  flattering 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  true 
one  though — at  least  it  was  for  a  few  years  since.  The  “in¬ 
difference”  of  the  students  of  which  they  complain  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  indifference  of  the  teachers,  and  still  more,  of  the 
erroneous  system  of  instruction  and  discipline — a  system  which 
only  offers  inducements  for  superficial  study  and  worse  still, 
often  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  any  study  at  all.  The  re¬ 
wards  are  given  to  the  best  appearance,  and  very  little  well  di¬ 
rected  pains  is  exerted  to  induce  earnest  study  or  to  give  thor¬ 
ough  instruction.  It  is  the  best  college  in  America,  especially  on 
account  of  certain  indirect  influences,  but  there  is  no  use  in  deny¬ 
ing  it,  it  is  in  a  rotten  state.  And  the  Divinity  School  is  worse 
still.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  revived  and  reformed,  and  if  it  must 
be  directed  by  the  head  of  the  university,  let  it  at  all  events  be 
directed  with  energy.  In  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  district 
there  is  now  no  worthy  school  of  enlightened  Unitarian  theol¬ 
ogy.  I  regret  that  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  college,  but 
under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no  proper  course  to  pursue  but 
to  advocate  openly  Unitarian  doctrines.  There  should  be  no 
sectarian  doctrines  taught  in  the  undergraduate  department, 

12  Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw. 
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but  it  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  put  forth.  I  presume  it 
would  encounter  opposition  and  that  the  activity  of  the  school 
would  be  brought  up  as  an  objection  to  the  college.  Some  harm 
might  be  done,  but  more  good  would  be,  and  at  all  events  the 
truth  must  prevail,  and  it  is  time  that  it  should  be  forcibly 
stated.  .  .  .  Yours  affectionately,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Boston,  March  nth,  1856. 

Dearest  Arthur, — By  steamer  from  New  York  a  number 
of  letters  of  introduction  were  sent  you.  One  to  Count  de  Cir- 
court,  Paris,  to  Mr.  Dallas,13  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  Reverend 
Mr.  Romilly,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Mildmay  was  in  this  country 
some  five  years  since.  By  this  packet  steamer  the  12th  goes  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ritchie  to  Mrs.  Ridgway.  You  will  deliver 
these  letters  in  the  French  style.  Other  letters  will  go,  probably 
all  for  England.  Mr.  Fay,  Jr.,  will  be  in  London  and  may  be 
of  much  use  to  you  by  attention  to  the  matter  on  your  part. 
He  is  among  other  things,  very  clever  (in  English  sense)  for 
certain  purposes,  and  is  well  disposed  towards  us.  So  is  his 
father.  Send  herewith  second  exchange  for  5,725  francs  in  Jno. 
E.  Thayer  &  Bros,  on  Greene  &  Co.  thirty  days  after  sight, 
dated  March  5th,  No.  5^33?  payable  to  your  order.  I  presume 
you  will  want  this  or  a  part  of  it  in  England  for  current  ex¬ 
penses,  and  if  you  have  funds  enough  in  Paris  you  will  of  course 
let  it  remain. 

So  much  for  business  matters.  In  morals  we  have  nothing  new. 
Some  years  since  P.  H.  Sears  asked  me  about  putting  up  his 
shingle,  either  in  Boston  or  the  Cape.  Says  I,  You  want  to  pick 
up  money?  Yes,  says  he.  Then  says  I,  There  are  more  crumbs 
falling  from  the  table  in  Boston,  stay  where  the  money  is.  He 
did  so.  Now,  says  I  at  another  time,  Sears,  you  are  beginning, 
not  committed  in  politics,  stay  on  the  fence  for  a  while.  I  fear 
he  has  dropped  off  a  little  too  soon  (but  if  so,  he  will  recover), 
for  a  party  with  one  idea  and  with  unprincipled,  ambitious,  an- 

American  Ambassador  to  England. 
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gry,  irritable,  and  in  some  instances  uneducated  leaders  cannot 
long  endure  in  this  fickle  country.  Now  I  am  myself  on  the 
fence,  in  the  round  of  events,  and  at  this  present  writing  see  no 
occasion  or  necessity  of  getting  off.  I  can  laugh  now  in  turn. 
This  is  a  jree  country  so  called.  It  takes  many  bad  inefficient  men 
to  ruin  it,  and  however  bad  the  government,  the  country  as  a 
whole  prospers  and  increases.  Any  amount  of  temporary  dis¬ 
quiets  and  burdens  are  light  in  comparison  with  the  slow  and 
sure  progress  of  the  whole. 

I  have  read  this  winter  the  four  volumes  of  Macaulay,  and 
found  much  entertainment.  Very  curious  matter  and  ingenious 
and  rational  and  deeply  drawn  arguments  and  thoughts.  I  am 
persuaded  that  an  aristocracy  of  some  sort,  call  it  what  you  will, 
is  essential  to  the  sure  and  sound  progress  of  a  nation,  and  that 
the  place  for  a  youngster  to  make  his  money  or  his  fame  is  not 
in  a  community,  but  in  a  mixed  civilized  London  for  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  Paris  for  the  French.  What  harm  is  it  to  an  up¬ 
right,  honest  mind  to  be  passed  by  a  coroneted  coach,  or  by  a 
learned  polished  gentleman,  lawyer,  merchant,  or  priest?  It 
is  on  the  division  of  labor,  that  progress  is  now  made  in  all  arts, 
sciences,  and  matters.  This  is  the  principle. 

This  extraordinary  winter  is  winter  still.  Ice  two  feet  thick, 
snow  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  woods,  no  bare  fields  in 
sight,  all  one  unblemished  white.  Still  our  houses  are  warm, 
the  weather  is  steady  and  healthful ;  potatoes  and  meat  dear, 
fuel  abundant  but  not  cheap. 

Business  is  rather  dull.  We  do  not  perceive  what  effect  peace 
now  in  progress  and  apparently  sure  in  Europe  will  make  here. 
No  one  believes  in  the  possibility  even  of  war  between  us  and 
England.  The  Presidential  election  is  the  thing,  and  you  know, 
or  will  on  reflection  know,  the  resorts  to  which  recourse  is  al¬ 
ways  had  in  such  cases,  in  this  free  and  duped  country  by  certain 
selfish,  ambitious,  plagitious  politicians.  The  race  is  numerous 
and  is  increasing. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  large  stride  the  Emperor  has  made 
for  his  grandeur  and  station?  He  has  at  his  breakfast  table  the 
ministers  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
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Europe,  he  will  make  peace,  he  will  have  the  crowned  and 
titled  monarchs  themselves  at  his  table,  and  with  them  will 
drink  to  health  and  prosperity  of  each  other,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  consolidated  nations. 

With  the  declining  sun  I  say  good  night,  and  may  we  all 
wake  up  to  see  the  glorious  luminary  in  his  heavenly  orb  of 
tomorrow.  G.W.L. 


A.T.L .  to  Mrs.  George  IV.  Lyman 

Paris,  March  12th,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — I  have  just  come  back,  after  dining  with 
Mr.  Richards  (of  Munroe  &  Company)  who  was  kind  enough 
to  invite  me.  He  and  Mrs.  R.  are  very  nice  people — poor  lady, 
she  lost  not  long  since  a  little  child  who  was  smothered  ac¬ 
cidentally  by  the  nurse.  Pnday  I  dine  at  the  Wainwnghts  with 
Mrs.  Charles  Codman,  etc.  In  fact  I  am  having  an  extremely 
pleasant  time  amid  various  agreeable  acquaintances.  Charles 
Codman  and  lady  leave  next  week  for  Italy  with  my  courier, 
and  if  he  goes  by  Florence  I  shall  ask  Cursi  to  take  a  trifle  to 
Lizzie  for  a  birthday  present.  The  great  subject  of  anine  days’ 
wonder”  here  is  the  expected  prince.  The  “layette”  has  been 
visited  by  immense  crowds,  it  cost  120,000  francs,  I  believe. 
Some  American  ladies  were  disappointed  at  it.  Twelve  dozen 
of  each  article  is  rather  a  large  wardrobe.  The  jewels  I  wrote 
William  about.  Aunt  Mary’s14  brooch  is  delicate  and  possibly 
one  or  two  of  the  flowers  may  be  loosened.  Below  is  a  memo, 
of  cost  which  will  serve  to  enable  you  to  divide  the  expenses. 
Of  Aunt  M.’s  brooch  I  sent  before  the  exact  cost. 


To  Aunt  Mary 
600  settled  by 
a/c  in  my 
letter  &  3  60 
pd  me  here 

Lydia  from 
Aunt  Mary  & 
Sarah  pd  me 
here  in  draft 


1  brooch  with  cameo,  say  600  fcs. 
1  bracelet  (French  gold 

chain)  . 360  fcs. 


960  M.P.  Jr. 


1  brooch  (gold  Etruscan 

flowers)  . 

1  bracelet  (gold  Etrus¬ 
can  flowers)  . 


1  0  0  fcs. 
350  fcs. 


h+50  L.W.L. 


14 
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Sarah  do.  do.  i  do.  French  gold  enamel  400  fcs.  400  S.P.L. 


To  A.  T.  Lyman 
to  be  kept  for 
me  unless 
Aunts  really 
wish  for  them 


1  brooch  (Roman)  scarabee 
etc.  325 

1  bracelet  etc.  1075 

i  necklace  etc.  750 


3960 


^2150  A.T.L. 


3960  Francs 


The  uninvested  balances  I  will  expend  in  buying  medallion 
for  Aunt  Mary’s  bracelet  and  perhaps  a  pin  for  Sarah.  You 
speak  of  explicit  directions  for  Aunt  M.’s  diamond.  They  strike 
me  as  rather  vague  but  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Aunt  M.  need  not 
trouble  herself  about  the  purchase  of  it.  Besides  other  con¬ 
siderations  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  lots  of  fine  jew¬ 
els.  This  morning  I  have  ordered  your  dinner  set,  cost  about 
2,000  francs.  Dark  purple-red  border  and  gold  edge — very 
handsome.  Shall  also  order  two  tea  sets — there  are  some  lovely 
ones  here. 

Tell  Mercy  that  they  don’t  scrub  much  in  this  place,  and  I 
fear  I  could  not  get  a  brush  to  suit!  Holland  would  be  to  her 
a  scrubbing  Paradise. 

Last  Sunday  by  a  most  fortunate  accident  I  got  a  ticket  for 
a  “Conservatoire”  concert.  Mr.  Wright  Post  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  a  ticket  which  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  I  went 
with  Mrs.  P.  Chiefly  instrumental  music  of  Beethoven  and 
Gluck,  and  of  the  most  marvelous  excellence.  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  it  at  all.  It  was  charming.  It  was  a  busy 
Sunday, — breakfasted  with  the  Posts,  went  to  a  Presbyterian 
chapel  with  them  (for  the  last  time),  then  to  the  glorious  con¬ 
cert  which  was  far  more  true  and  noble  than  the  sermon,  and 
dined  with  Mrs.  Haggerty  who  is  a  very  pleasant  lady  and  quite 
a  friend  of  Hamilton  Wild.  Yesterday  morning  was  so  warm 
that  an  outside  coat  was  quite  oppressive,  afternoon  cool,  windy 
and  dusty.  The  air  is  dry  and  the  wind  often  harsh  and  March¬ 
like;  but  this  mild  winter  has  been  an  immense  blessing  to  me. 
Will  you  write  me  something  about  the  Wrights  in  England 
and  the  Bootts  and  their  relations  with  their  relatives. 

Dined  yesterday  with  Frank  Brooks.  He  is  not  as  deep  as  an 
artesian  well  or  a  salt  mine,  but  is  an  excellent  clever  fellow 
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and  lucky  to  have  escaped  Miss  Chadwick,  or  rather  to  have 
got  Miss  Winsor.  He  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  B.  when  she  was 
sick  last  year.  She  is  a  charming  person ;  seems  very  well  nowr, 
but  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament.  Called  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  Mrs.  David  Sears,  who  is  of  quite  a  different  style. 

All  the  absurd  war  rumors  concerning  England  and  America 
seem  to  have  originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  rather  to  have 
surprised  the  busy  people  on  the  other  side.  Still  it  is  as  well 
to  take  warning  and  take  effective  measures  to  fortify  the  At¬ 
lantic  harbors. 

Pen,  ink,  and  paper  seem  to  have  conspired  to  render  this 
interesting  epistle  illegible.  The  paper  is  oily,  ink  thick,  and 
pen  exhausted  by  travels  and  long  labors.  It  can  make  out  to 
say  though  that  I  am  much  indebted  for  your  constant  com¬ 
munications. 

As  it  is  after  two  o’clock  [a.m.  apparently]  I  will  wait  awhile 
before  finishing. 

Thursday  13th.  This  morning  it  is  snowing — the  first  falling 
flakes  that  I  have  seen  since  Prague.  The  streets  of  Paris  are 
horrible  when  wet  and  very  many  have  nothing  but  roughly 
laid  stones  for  a  sidewalk  some  of  which  are  not  much  better 
than  those  of  Constantinople. 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  the  late  news  from  England  had 
created  some  excitement  at  home.  The  same  also  states  that 
“ Walker  has  taken  possession  of  the  celebrated  Mosquito  ter¬ 
ritory.”  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  U.  S.  are  not  anxious  for  a 
war  and  the  English  people  and  Parliament  seem  greatly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  idea.  It  would  be  rather  queer  to  have  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  parties  who  were  both  anxious  to  keep  quiet.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  fighting,  I  went  the  other  night  to  see  some  French  wres¬ 
tling,  which  was  rather  good.  There  was  also  some  French  box- 
ing,  which  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  I  forget  the  peculiar  name 
for  it,  but  they  use  both  feet  and  fists. 

I  presume  you  will  prefer  bronzes  to  jewelry.  At  all  events 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  for  I  rather  grudge  the  money  paid 
for  diamonds,  etc.  I  intend  to  get  a  lot  of  bronzes  which  are  very 
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beautiful  here.  Meant  to  have  written  a  line  to  Mary15  but  will 
wait  till  next  week. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Boston,  March  23rd,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — The  letters  of  introduction  have  been  all 
forwarded.  We  may  perhaps  get  a  few  more.  I  cannot  give  you 
much  information  about  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  but  they  may  answer  your  purposes.  Mr.  Fay,  Jr.,  is 
in  London.  I  think  he  may  be  very  willingly  useful  in  saving 
of  time  by  his  knowledge  of  places  and  persons.  If  you  get  in¬ 
troduced  in  a  certain  way  you  will  find  advantages  in  being 
alone,  that  is,  without  a  companion,  in  order  to  get  invitations  to 
other  persons  and  places,  from  and  through  the  aid  of  those 
to  whom  you  may  make  yourself  acceptable,  either  by  your 
personal  appearance  or  skillful  address  or  by  both.  You  can 
also  travel  much  faster  alone  than  in  company,  and  therefore 
a  party  is  not  necessary  for  a  young  man  of  your  experience,  un¬ 
less  it  may  be  for  some  special  expedition. 

When  you  reach  London,  deliver  your  letters  early,  and  if 
anyone  responds  talk  away  as  fast  as  you  can  with  profit,  and 
if  you  should  get  the  ear  or  eye  of  a  Duchess  or  any  fair  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady,  try  to  make  an  impression  for  an  invitation  to 
some  manor  in  the  country.  As  you  are  in  Europe  for  profit, 
try  to  judge  all  classes  by  their  merits  not  by  the  rule  of  an 
American  Republican  more  or  less  infected  by  the  crosses,  mix¬ 
tures,  and  leaven  of  the  old  Puritan  blood  and  prejudices,  and 
beware  that  you  do  not  get  stripped  of  your  fine  clothes  and 
jewelry  in  the  ragged-fair  places  and  among  the  old  Jews  in 
London,  where,  judging  from  former  practices,  you  will  be 
poking  about  for  a  knowledge  of  mankind.  There  is  nothing 
precisely  similar  to  those  things  in  this  country  now,  but  the 
root  is  in  the  ground,  it  is  planted,  will  be  watered  and  will 
grow,  and  if  so,  its  fruit  will  be  even  more  bitter.  It  cannot  be 
avoided,  education  may  spread  and  all  that,  but  in  this  free 

15  His  half-sister,  Mrs.  Arnold. 
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country  even,  ambition,  cupidity,  avarice,  envy,  jealousy,  etc., 
etc.,  abound. 

Black  Republican”  you  ask  a  definition  of.  Generally  it  must 
be  said  to  mean  a  man  with  a  white  face  and  a  black  heart,  and 
not  a  black  face  with  a  humane  one.  I  would  not  class  any  in¬ 
dividual  under  this  definition,  especially  Mr.  Banks,  but  I  know 
of  no  better  definition  in  general  terms.  The  parties  now  in 
the  field  are  Free  Soil  or  Republican,  K  N  or  American,  and 
old-line  Democrats.  The  strife  is  for  the  Presidency,  and  all 
the  fuss  you  hear  of  about  Kansas,  slavery,  or  the  threats  and 
arrogance  of  England  are  so  many  means  used  by  designing 
crafty  half-educated  politicians  for  gaining  their  several  ends 
and  purposes.  And  how  long  similar  individuals  will  carry  on 
this  kind  of  business,  to  what  extent  they  will  push  it,  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  we  know  that  a  republic  is  not  all  virtue,  and  happy 
is  it  for  this  one,  that  its  climate  is  so  various,  its  soil  so  different 
in  fertility,  its  area  so  vast,  its  productions  so  well  suited  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants,  increase  the  comforts  and  riches  of  its  various 
people. 

The  energy  of  the  American  race  is  derived  from  several 
centuries  of  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and  popular  will  among 
the  high  and  low- born  in  England,  and  requires  but  little  or 
no  training  to  enable  everyone  to  work  out  by  himself  alone 
his  destiny.  This  peculiarity  is  born  in  the  blood ,  is  brought  into 
action  by  individual  movements  all  around,  and  it  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  go  ahead.  It  wants  the  restraint  of  good  education, 
morals  and  religion  and  just  laws  and  wise  and  honest  men  in 
power. 

Now  the  people  on  the  continent,  Germans,  Italians,  etc., 
have  not  this  innate  energy  and  cannot  acquire  it  by  any  way 
of  revolution  by  the  people,  and  the  only  way  to  make  their 
condition  better  must  be  by  the  governments  gently  and  mod¬ 
erately  granting  something,  I  know  not  what,  which  shall  make 
them  individually  and  collectively  something  very  different 
from  what  they  are  now.  Such  a  process  must  be  slow  and  to 
do  good  must  be  sure  by  degrees. 

There  is  much  in  the  newspapers  about  Kansas,  it  is  pretty 
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much  all  humbug,  that  is  to  say  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  what  is  said  on  either  side.  So  it  is  with  extracts  from  the 
London  Times.  They  are  entirely  written  for  momentary  pur¬ 
poses,  not  always  most  honest,  and  such  is  the  case  with  lots  of 
papers  here.  But  it  does  not  suit  the  cankerous  spirit  of  every¬ 
one  to  write  the  truth,  on  the  principle  that  the  false  travels 
fastest  and  makes  thereby  most  mischief.  But  all  this  cannot  be 
helped,  people  are  willing  to  be  and  are  easily  deluded  and 
knaves  know  it. 

I  am  informed  that  “Fenton’s,”  London,  is  the  best  place  for 
you  to  go  to.  You  will  write,  or  have  written,  when  to  stop 
sending  letters  to  Paris. 

You  notice  that  the  people  in  Europe  have  more  enjoyment 
than  in  this  country.  You  mean  externally  and  ostensibly.  Is  it 
not  also  internally  in  their  houses  and  in  society?  It  is  no  doubt 
the  case,  and  if  the  thing  is  a  desirable  one,  how  could  a  cor¬ 
responding  enjoyment  be  obtained  for  the  whole  people  here? 
The  customs  and  pursuits  of  the  individuals  in  this  community, 
their  'political  relation  to  each  other,  are  so  different,  that  there 
is  hardly  a  chance  of  any  change  in  this  respect  here,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  difference  will  become  greater  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes  which  produce  it. 

I  know  but  little  of  German  writers  and  of  their  speculations 
and  theories,  but  granting  them  their  diligence  and  exact  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  think  there  are  sounder  principles  of  government,  re¬ 
ligion,  or  morals  to  be  found  elsewhere,  than  in  Kant  and  other 
theorists  of  German  schools.  I  think  the  German  population  in¬ 
capable  of  self-government,  and  this  matter  is  occasionally 
shown  by  their  conduct  in  this  free  country.  The  Italians  and 
Spaniards  have  the  incubus  of  the  Pope  and  priesthood  upon 
them,  to  remove  it  seems  an  impossibility.  The  Pope  may  be 
changed,  but  the  element  of  evil  will  remain. 

This  may  be  called  a  long  medley  but  the  day  is  fast  ending 
and  light  and  paper  are  used  up.  We  hope  to  see  the  light  of 
tomorrow.  Your  G.  W.  L. 

Mr.  C.  is  most  assiduous  in  his  exertions  to  please  you  and 
to  introduce  you  everywhere.  You  know  how  sensitive  we  are. 
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Think  of  this,  and  neither  in  word,  written  or  spoken,  do  aught 
to  touch  our  high  notions  of  honor  and  delicacy  of  “touch.” 
Here  we  are  now  all  right  on  this  matter,  and  shall  remain  so. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lyman 

Paris,  April  9th,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — .  .  .  The  last  week  was  a  pretty  gay  one. 
Monday  evening  at  the  Mains’  (Mr.  Post’s  cousins)  where 
there  were  a  few  people.  Tuesday  dined  with  the  Posts  and  rode 
about  in  the  evening  to  see  the  illumination.  Wednesday  very 
pleasant  soiree  musicale  at  Mrs.  Constant’s,  Thursday  a  recep¬ 
tion  (their  first)  at  the  Masons’,  Friday  concert  with  the  Posts 
and  Mains  and  afterwards  to  a  large  party  at  Mrs.  Curtis’s, 
Saturday  to  the  theatre  and  Sunday  dined  with  Mrs.  Haggerty. 
At  Mrs.  Constant’s  and  Mrs.  Curtis’s  I  had  quite  a  talk  with 
two  young  French  ladies  which,  i.e.,  the  conversation  on  my 
part,  though  not  of  the  most  elegant  and  easy  French,  was  still 
something,  considering  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word  when  I 
left  Paris. 

Mrs.  Mason’s  reception  of  last  Thursday  was  very  successful 
and  pleasant.  There  were  lots  of  red  ribbons  and  pewter  and 
diamond  stars.  Lord  Clarendon  and  various  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  were  present.  The  ladies’  dresses  are  growing  beyond  all 
limit.  I  was  nearly  carried  off  my  feet  several  times  by  the  fear¬ 
ful  rush  of  crinoline.  If  you  were  sitting  between  two  ladies  you 
were  buried  up  to  the  waist  by  the  overlapping  dresses.  Each 
lady  requires  a  carriage  to  herself  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  petticoats  j  and  Mr.  X  must  follow  behind  in  a  “voiture  de 
remise  ”  But  as  specimens  of  silk  and  lace  and  flowers  and  mus¬ 
lin  etc.  the  dresses  are  beautiful.  .  .  . 


A.T.L.  to  Sarah  P.  Lyman  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Sears ) 

Paris,  April  16th,  1856. 

I  enclose  the  menu  of  a  grand  dinner  given  by  the  City  to 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which 
may  perhaps  be  as  interesting  as  the  two  bits  taken  from  a 
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weekly  review  containing  an  article  on  the  stupendous  French 
petticoats.  I  am  told  that  one  has  lately  been  invented  which  is 
blown  up.  When  one  sits  down  the  air  is  let  off,  and  on  rising 
the  lady  applies  the  end  of  the  tube  to  her  mouth  and  inflates 
the  skirts.  You  ought  to  see  the  ladies  spread  out  in  the  open 
carriages  on  the  Champs  Elysees  into  a  rolling  sea  of  silks  and 
laces.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  true,  as  Father  says,  that  the  people  in  Europe  are 
unfit  for  republican  government.  I  believe  an  exception  might 
be  made  for  the  more  educated  parts  of  Germany.  The  Prus¬ 
sians,  for  example,  seem  well  enough  adapted  for  a  free  govern¬ 
ment.  They  are  more  or  less  educated,  very  orderly  and  quiet. 
The  Prussian  Government  is  at  present  tending  as  fast  as  con¬ 
venient  or  practicable  toward  absolutism.  The  Austrian  Empire 
is  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  poor  beasts  which  is  utterly  unfit  to 
take  care  of  itself,  but  which  imperatively  needs  a  better  and 
more  liberal  government  than  the  one  it  has.  Italy  is  cursed 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Austrians,  surely  enough  to 
ruin  any  country.  Italians  are  by  nature  unfit  for  freedom 
though  they  have  perhaps  been  rendered  so  by  habits  and  op¬ 
pressions.  Spain  seems  in  a  hopeless  case  and  France  has  got 
the  one  thing  needful  for  her  present  condition.  As  an  example 
of  centralization  the  present  government  is  unequaled.  There 
are  two  large  classes  in  Paris  which  are  manifestly  unfit  to 
govern — the  do-nothings  and  the  workmen,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  bourgeois  would  govern  if  they  were  allowed  to. 

There  can  be  as  little  question  of  the  superiority  of  some 
races  over  others  as  of  some  men  over  other  men,  and  if  some 
men  whether  by  nature  or  circumstances  require  someone  to 
control  and  govern  them,  so  some  races  are  in  a  similar  position 
of  brutal  infancy.  I  believe  most  fully,  taking  for  granted  what 
I  think  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  republican  form  of 
government  if  practical  is  the  best,  that  education  is  the  great 
necessity  for  insuring  the  true  future  of  America.  The  kind  of 
education  I  have  no  room  to  discuss,  but  it  must  be  very  different 
from  the  present  system. 

When  this  reaches  you  you  will  undoubtedly  be  at  Waltham. 
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I  wish  that  I  could  be  there  too.  I  am  very  sorry  to  lose  this 
summer  at  home.  I  hope  to  be  able,  though,  to  pass  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  one  in  England. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Boston,  April  20,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — Rev.  Dr.  Walker  has  preached  two  excel¬ 
lent  sermons  today.  A  new  sermon  upon  mysteries — very  fine. 
Search  as  one  may  there  is  a  mystery  still,  covered  by  a  wall 
impenetrable  to  the  human  mind.  A  mystery  in  every  guess, 
which  physical  knowledge,  whatever  progress  it  may  make,  can¬ 
not  unfold.  Mystery  in  life,  in  evil,  in  death,  in  the  soul,  in 
creation,  in  God,  and  such  it  was  intended  to  be  and  must  re¬ 
main  under  the  operation  of  his  Providence.  But  there  is  no 
mystery  in  unintelligible  propositions  of  human  suggestions,  &c. 
&c. 

A  northeasterly  rain  storm  is  upon  us  today,  the  first  for  many 
months.  The  snow  has  disappeared,  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
and  this  rain  will  refresh  the  earth,  set  well,  and  bring  up  the 
grass.  We  have  but  a  short  time,  however,  for  farm  work  and 
for  planting.  Began  to  plough  only  three  days  ago.  The  work 
will  consequently  be  badly  done  owing  to  want  of  more  time. 
We  have  now  a  promise  of  peaches  on  the  wall,  a  few  blossoms 
having  opened,  when  last  year  there  were  none. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  appear  to  be 
an  ordinary  and  impracticable  lot  of  men.  It  is  very  uncertain 
if  it  does  anything,  or  what  it  may  not  do,  except  that  it  will 
not  do  anything  inconsistent  with  the  party  views  and  objects 
of  the  several  cliques  for  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Fillmore  has  been  nominated  for  the  next  President  by 
part  of  the  so-called  American  party.  This  is  well.  Who  will 
be  candidates  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  remains 
unknown.  Men  of  upright  and  high  characters  are  wanting 
among  them,  and  besides  there  are  many  aspirants  for  the  first  as 
well  as  for  the  subordinate  places  of  power  and  small  salaries. 


THE  COPPER  BEECH  AND  THE  PEACH  WALL 
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This  whole  matter  is  an  enormous  evil,  but  there  is  no  present 
help  for  it,  it  must  be  borne  and  enacted  perhaps,  and  should  it 
become  insufferable  the  people  may  wake  up  and  reform  it. 

But  you  know,  that  there  is  and  has  been  an  extreme  and 
unpardonable  and  unreasonable  jealousy  against  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  talented  men,  that  the  masses  of  men  and  women 
are  so  intent  upon  their  own  several  pursuits  for  money  and 
pleasure,  etc.,  and  that  without  some  special  exciting  causes,  care 
so  little  about  each  other  and  about  the  qualifications  of  those 
in  office  for  their  respective  places,  that  the  artful  politicians, 
the  tonguey  men  take  politics  on  their  shoulders  and  carry  the 
day. 

It  may  be  that  no  particular  harm  falls  upon  the  country  from 
this  condition  of  things,  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  individuals 
of  the  mass,  but  still  it  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  thing  inseparable  from  the  forms  of  a  republic  like 
this  and  of  a  population  educated  and  uneducated  like  this.  You 
may  therefore  make  yourself  an  answer  to  your  inquiry 
about  the  chance  of  war,  considering  that  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  war  would  be  death  to  any  party  proposing  such 
an  enormity,  and  that  however  corrupt  the  present  leaders  may 
be,  be  assured  that  they  are  too  wary  and  know  themselves 
to  be  too  incompetent  to  engage  their  cause,  which  is  only  a 
struggle  for  office  and  dominion,  in  any  measure  so  elaborate. 

Kansas,  if  you  read  the  newspaper,  is  tossed  about,  you  will 
see  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  No  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  or 
given  to  any  statement  or  account.  It  is  an  element  in  chief 
among  the  Republican  party,  which  is  composed  of  Free  Soilers, 
some  Abolitionists,  some  unfledged  Nothing-arians  and  such 
like,  and  bears  the  sobriquet  of  Black  C.  I  gave  a  definition  of 
Black  Republican  proper.  I  know  none  better  now.  If  Kansas 
had  been  let  alone,  it  would  have  been  a  free  state  of  necessity 
and  quietly.  It  did  not  please  certain  party  men  to  let  the  chance 
of  exciting  partisan  feeling  escape,  it  did  not  suit  certain  short¬ 
sighted  and  would-be-called  philanthropists  to  omit  the  display 
of  a  certain  ostentation  of  feeling,  whether  wholly  pure  or  partly 
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impure  and  mercenary  or  not,  and  hence  the  row.  But  as  I  have 
before  written  you,  Kansas  can  be  only  a  free  state — as  land 
and  a  state  it  is  not  adapted  for  slavery. 

You  may  judge  the  paucity  of  material  for  a  letter  from  the 
preceding  jumble  of  much  evil  report  and  of  little  good.  But 
since  peace  is  made,  there  prevails  a  dullness  over  many  things 
both  in  the  way  of  news  and  business.  There  is  however  the 
same  continuous  movement  of  men,  women,  and  teams,  and 
there  has  been  a  plenty  of  private  theatrical  exhibitions.  So  far 
does  this  not  interfere  with  the  public  drama,  that  I  am  told 
that  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  taste  for  the  theatre  will  be  spread  more  extensively, 
and  thus  serve  to  fill  his  houses  daily.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
those  who  play  parts  in  these  little  comedies  are  so  well  pleased 
with  their  success  in  acting  that  they  readily  and  eagerly  repeat 
their  parts. 

It  is  upon  the  whole  rather  an  innocent  mode  of  passing  a 
few  otherwise  dull  hours,  and  especially  so  for  one  unfortunately 
placed  in  a  country  house  in  this  inclement  winter  climate. 

Peace  and  a  great  speculation  has  raised  the  price  of  cotton 
now  about  two  cents  above  the  lowest  mark  of  the  season.  It 
seems  to  be  still  advancing.  The  banks  in  New  York  especially 
have  out  very  large  loans  and  so  in  a  degree  in  other  cities.  The 
price  of  money  from  this  and  other  causes  perhaps  is  less,  now 
about  7  to  7 J4  in  the  street  for  paper  No.  i.  No  one  seems  to 
fear  a  sudden  change,  but  a  sagacious  and  sharp  man  told  me 
that  he  now  preferred  to  buy  sixty  or  ninety  days’  paper  to 
that  having  six  months  to  mature. 

The  supply  of  specie  is  pretty  good,  and  a  large  business  is 
necessarily  made  to  supply  the  consumption,  which  is  probably 
greater  and  more  extravagant  than  ever. 

The  emigration  to  the  West  from  New  England,  New  York, 
and  some  other  old  States  is  large  now.  Good  active  men  go  and 
families.  Massachusetts  is  not  a  farming  State,  and  old  worn-out 
land  elsewhere  is  left  for  the  soil  uncontaminated  by  the  plough 
or  by  manure.  When  you  once  begin  to  manure  for  a  crop,  then 
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the  necessity  comes  of  repeating  the  dose.  If  you  over-stimulate 
the  human  body,  continuous  doses  of  pudding  and  molasses 
with  a  well  regulated  mind  may  reduce  and  restore  it  to  a 
proper  vitality. 

Unlike  cotton,  corn  and  flour  continue  to  fall  in  price  and 
next  summer  corn  will  be  below  the  cost  of  growing  it  here. 
This  year  I  plant  less,  I  suppose  I  had  last  fall  about  1,000 
to  1,200  bushels  shelled  corn.  Hay  crop  was  poor  and  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  perhaps  owing  to  severe 
droughts  of  two  successive  seasons. 

Calcutta  goods  are  lower  and  fall.  I  think  there  is  no  profit 
from  the  ships  now  lately  arrived,  but  the  prices,  made  by 
peace,  in  the  Calcutta  market  may  be  such  as  to  afford  and  pay 
for  investment,  though  one  should  not  expect  more  than  small 
profits.  Freights  are  now  low  and  dull.  The  expenses  on  ship¬ 
ping  are  larger  and  heavy  like  all  those  relating  to  household 
and  personal  charges.  Few  practice  economy,  but  some  perhaps 
are  obliged  to  pinch  in  private.  This  is  disagreeable,  but  pride 
and  some  ostentation  may  be  found  to  prevail  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fashions.  Ladies  still  sweep  the  sidewalks  with  the  long 
dresses  and  expose  the  top  of  the  cranium  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  white  stocking  to  the  public  gaze 
at  all  the  street  crossings. 

The  Common  is  green  and  is  in  beauty.  The  trees  swell  their 
buds  and  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  will  be  out,  but  at  Waltham 
things  are  not  so  forward.  We  move  next  week,  where  you  may 
expect  to  find  us. 

London  is  the  place  to  get  gentlemen’s  coats,  trousers,  and 
vests  made  up-side  up.  Paris  is  not,  sell  therefore  your  French 
frock  if  any  and  bring  home  genteel  clothing.  I  should  like  for 
my  use  a  light  rubber  covering,  a  mackintosh  so  called,  a  thing 
not  to  be  bought  here — if  you  chance  to  see  one.  What  cannot 
you  find  to  see  in  London?  There  is  much, — and  plenty  of 
mutton  chops  and  ale.  My  paper  and  my  matter  is  used  up, 
so  good  night.  The  last  introductory  letter  goes  with  this. 

G.W.L. 
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A.T.L.  to  Sarah  P.  Lyman  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Sears ) 

Paris,  April  30th,  1856. 

Dear  Sarah, — Just  striking  midnight,  but  as  I  retired  a  few 
nights  since  after  Mrs.  Mason’s  very  pleasant  party  at  4 p2  a.m. 
I  don’t  care.  And  besides,  I  must  write  now  or  not  at  all  by  this 
mail,  as  I  shall  go  out  to  Versailles  early  tomorrow,  if  it  does 
not  rain.  Have  been  dining  with  Mr.  Child — mighty  slow — 
a  Miss  May  who  is  trying  to  sing  and  to  get  an  engagement 
(without  much  success  I  believe)  was  there,  but  a  few  Boston 
ladies  would  have  added  more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  assembly. 
New  Yorkers  and  Southerners  are  pretty  slim  and  shallow  after 
Bostonians — that  is,  of  course,  with  some  (or  many)  exceptions. 
At  the  Masons’  last  Thursday  I  saw  Count  Orloff  and  Baron 
Breinon,  etc. — the  first  is  a  fine  intelligent  looking  man.  Sun¬ 
day  Mrs.  Courtland  invited  Mr.  Greenough  and  myself  to 
drive  out  to  the  “Bois”  and  St.  Cloud.  The  park  was  fresh  with 
the  new  leaves  and  the  weather  warm  and  pleasant.  The  many 
Zouaves  who  are  quartered  there  looked  very  picturesquely 
among  the  trees.  Mrs.  C.  is  very  agreeable  and  Miss  C.  is  a  most 
bright  and  charming  young  lady  or  rather  child.  Indeed  I 
have  found  many  very  pleasant  people  here  this  winter. 

I  got  your  letter  today  (of  April  15th).  Have  not  yet  quitted 
Paris,  but  expect  to  do  so  Monday  or  Tuesday  next.  It  is  a 
glorious  city,  the  centre  of  modern  European  life  and  science 
and  art.  Italy  has  a  far  more  charming  country  and  many  superb 
ruins  and  statues  and  paintings.  But  Italy  is  dead,  and  the 
“Eternal  City”  is  but  a  little  town  now,  crushed  and  blighted, 
like  the  rest  of  Italy  by  the  sway  of  absurd  and  deadly  super¬ 
stition  and  miserable  despotism. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Waltham,  May  5th,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — I  do  not  know  anything  to  add  to  what  I 
have  before  written  to  you  about  political  matters.  Up  to  that 
time  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  war  by  this  country  vs.  Eng¬ 
land.  And  no  serious  matter  of  discord  has  since  occurred.  There 
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is  trouble  in  Nicaragua  caused  by  filibusters,  who  want  the  aid 
of  the  U.S.A.  if  they  can  get  it,  for  which  they  try  hard.  The 
government  as  such  will  not  give  it,  but  unless  Walker  is  soon 
used  up,  of  which  there  appears  now  to  be  some  probability, 
more  filibusters  will  go  out  to  join  him.  There  are  such  per¬ 
sons  in  abundance  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  Indian  war  in  Oregon — caused  as 
usual  by  mutual  aggression,  and  it  will  cost  time  and  money  to 
kill  off  and  drive  off  the  Indians  a  PAmercain  or  if  you  will  a 
P Anglais.  Commercially  I  think  things  are  dull — corn,  flour, 
provisions  falling,  freights  dull  and  low.  Money  about  7  or 
7  Y2  and  pretty  plenty  at  that.  Cotton  keeps  its  price,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  peace  and  speculation.  There  is  quite  enough  of  it 
to  supply  the  consumption.  Calcutta  goods  now  on  the  way  must 
lose  money.  There  were  last  winter  many  persons  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  peace.  It  seems  now  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  peace  on  the  trade  of  this  country  will  be  bad,  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  schemes  laid  out  for  trade  in  expectation  of  a  continued 
war.  A  strong  effort  is  making  for  an  alteration  in  the  tariff  so 
as  to  admit  wool  dyes  and  raw  matter  free  for  the  promotion 
of  manufactures,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  success.  Interests 
are  various  and  different  on  this  matter,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  parties  unite  in  any  reasonable  compromise. 

President-making  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  but  few  men  in 
place  care  for  anything  else.  Kansas  is  still  a  humbug  bubble 
for  this  special  purpose. 

Mother  and  I  are  here.  The  country  is  dull  to  look  upon, 
weather  is  cold.  A  good  fire  this  evening  makes  the  home  com¬ 
fortable.  The  late  rains  make  a  promise  of  a  good  grass  crop, 
which  begins  to  grow  fast.  Fruit  trees  have  plenty  of  blossom 
buds,  and  all  things  which  were  covered  by  the  deep  snow  look 
well.  This  soil  requires  such  a  blanket  to  preserve  it  and  the 
things  on  its  surface  from  the  blighting  wintry  winds  and  alter¬ 
nate  frosts  and  sunshine. 

We  have  no  more  introductory  letters  to  send  you.  You  have 
a  fair  supply  and  may  have  good  luck  from  some  or  all  of  them. 
I  wrote  you  to  deliver  them  early  in  best  form,  and  perhaps 
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some  idle  Lord  or  Lady,  if  such  there  be,  may  be  disposed  to 
show  you  favor.  If  so,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  be  young  and 
alone.  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  your  eyes  open  in 
London,  both  for  the  purpose  of  making  headway  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  your  person  and  chattels  from  injury  and  robbery.  There 
are  so  many  things  to  see  in  London  that  your  time  will  be  all 
required  and  much  diligence  besides.  Your  travels  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  residence  in  Paris  will  have  been  the  best  teachers 
for  London  and  England.  All  we  can  do  in  this  way  is  to  wish 
you  good  luck,  but  I  would  say  only  that  you  can  best  go  on 
alone,  unless  you  join  company  for  some  special  excursion. 

I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Shaw  today  to  say  good-bye,  etc.  She 
was  out.  She  will  go  to  London  immediately  and  have  lodgings 
engaged  at  Thomas’s — not  so  fashionable,  says  Mr.  C.,  as 
Fenton’s,  which  I  suppose  will  be  your  quarters.  Should  you 
chance  to  see  any  of  the  officers  friendly  and  polite  to  you  in 
the  Crimea,  will  it  do  to  call  and  express  your  thanks,  etc.,  etc., 
or  not?  If  yes,  ask  them  to  receive  any  like  favor  from  your¬ 
self  or  others  here. 

It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  having  been  up  since  before  six,  a 
cold  cloudy  morning,  and  so  good  night,  G.  W.  L. 

A.T.L.  to  George  W .  Lyman 

London,  May  17th,  1856. 

.  .  .  For  traveling  I  like  company  but  shall  form  “entangling 
alliances  with  none.”  Fay  is  out  of  town  and  I  have  not  seen 
him.  Mother  asks  if  I  wish  to  remain  another  year  abroad.  I 
have  passed  a  most  agreeable  and  I  think  profitable  year,  but 
shall  return  with  all  reasonable  expedition.  What  I  shall  do, 
though,  when  I  get  back  I  hardly  know.  I  don’t  think  I  have 
changed  much  since  twelve  months,  but  I  have  formed  some 

new  ideas  and  got  rid  of  some  old  ones  and  others  still  are 
making. 

Wednesday,  May  21st.  Went  out  with  the  Shaws  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  Putney,  to  see  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ward.  She  is  living  in  a  nice 
little  cottage  with,  I  was  going  to  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenny 
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Lind.  Next  Wednesday  the  28th  is  the  great  Derby  Day  and 
I  shall  go  down  with  Howland,  etc.,  probably  Mrs.  Ward  and 
Jenny  Lind  will  be  of  the  party. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Waltham,  May  20th,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — I  have  at  times  written  something  about  poli¬ 
tics  and  business  matters.  As  I  do  not  remember  dates  nor  the 
contents,  I  may  have  written  or  may  write  something  incon¬ 
sistent  upon  said  matters.  If  so,  you  will  be  able  perhaps,  if 
worth  the  trouble,  to  make  an  average.  There  is  not  much  new 
in  political  affairs  here.  The  great  end  in  view  being  the  next 
Presidency,  the  several  parties  are  concocting  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  which  may  be  supposed  to  favor  themselves  respec¬ 
tively.  Developments  come  out  occasionally.  The  cry  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  free  soil,  etc.,  continues,  and  now  the  Nicaragua  affair  is 
added.  The  President  has  received  the  minister  appointed  to 
this  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  Walker  government  is 
established  in  possession,  which,  if  the  fact  be  indeed  so,  is  the 
acknowledged  practice  of  the  United  States  in  similar  cases.  We 
have  no  late  accounts  of  the  facts  respecting  the  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  State  of  Costa  Rica  and  Walker.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  is  a  continued  going  out  of  filibusters  or  what  not  to  join 
his  party.  It  may  be  the  view  of  some  persons  to  favor  Walker, 
in  order  to  get  an  American  force  or  possibly  an  American  Ter¬ 
ritory  or  State  or  the  south  of  Mexico,  that  the  subsequent  con¬ 
quest  or  cession  of  said  Mexico  may  be  the  more  easily  made. 
Mexico  has  gold  and  silver  and  other  matters  and  things  as 
well  as  land  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  true  and  virtuous  republi¬ 
cans!  It  is  not  certainly  known  if  Mr.  Crampton  be  recalled.  If 
not,  the  opinion  is  pretty  general  if  not  universal  that  he  should 
and  will  receive  leave  to  withdraw.  This  may  be  done  and  be 
no  cause  of  war,  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  indignity  to  his 
position.  It  will  be  on  account  of  the  enlistment  affair,  but  as  to 
the  affair  itself,  that  is,  the  enlisting  and  sending  away  certain 
men  as  soldiers,  I  do  not  perceive  that  anybody  cares  anything 
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about  it.  The  men  are  not  considered  to  be  any  loss.  The  way 
it  was  done  made  the  trouble.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  California  shot  a  servant  (a  white  man 
and  probably  Irish  from  his  name)  in  the  hotel,  without  cause 
as  it  were — as  you  will  read  in  the  papers.  It  is  a  bad  thing.  But 
shooting  and  poisoning  are  not  infrequent.  We  may  be  sorry 
for  the  deceased  waiter,  but  it  may  not  after  all  be  so  bad  a 
thing  for  the  community.  A  grand  coup  is  often  necessary  to 
open  the  eyes  and  understanding  of  perverse  generations. 

The  political  leaders  in  this  country  are  not  the  sort  of  per¬ 
sons  that  Washington  would  select  to  govern  such  a  country  as 
this  nor  any  other,  but  there  they  are  in  place,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  remove  them.  They  have  the  ear  of  the  people, 
people  who  have  been  and  are  now  most  disposed  to  follow 
and  be  cajoled  by  such  crafty  tonguey  unsound  men.  They  want 
the  crumbs  of  office,  and  there  are  no  doubt  pretty  large  crumbs 
dropping  about.  So  that  after  all  as  their  race  is  not  yet  run,  a 
wise  man  would  find  it  his  policy  the  rather  to  let  them  continue 
the  course  and  give  the  parties  now  struggling  for  the  upper 
hand  sufficient  rope  to  drown  themselves,  though  it  would  be 
well  to  haul  in  upon  it  now  and  then,  so  that  they  should  not 
get  to  the  bottom  too  fast  and  too  soon. 

.  We  cannot  have  a  war  with  Europe.  There  cannot  be  a  ra¬ 
tional  man  here  who  could  want  it,  who  would  not  prevent  it. 
The  government  must  know  this  and  dare  not  I  think  provoke 
one.  So  that  it  would  surprise  one  to  hear  that  you  and  Mr. 
Shaw  were  lodged  in  Dartmoor. 

Business  is  dull  all  round $  if  owing  to  the  peace  (a  great 
peace  it  is),  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  trade 
of  the  country  in  its  productions  and  consumption  is  great,  the 
movement  of  people  is  extraordinary,  money  is  plentiful  at 
about  7  to  and  I  do  not  perceive  among  men  in  trade  or 
out  of  it  any  apprehension  of  any  serious  troubles,  if  any  what¬ 
ever.  There  must  be  losses  in  corn  and  some  importations  of 
foreign  goods,  but  such  will  not  affect  the  masses. 

It  is  certainly  the  best  thing  for  one  to  do,  to  keep  doing 
something,  and  not  give  up  work  on  account  of  enough  of  any- 
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thing  either  money  or  years.  There  must  however  be  some 
compensation  for  this  in  order  to  enable  one  to  work  comfort¬ 
ably  and  cheerfully  and  as  there  is  not  much  here  worth  pursuing 
but  money,  which  pursuit  is  not  inconsistent  at  all  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  education,  improvement,  and  progress  if 
you  will,  therefore  it  may  be  that  the  trade  in  and  for  money 
is  the  kind  of  business  and  occupation  most  conducive  to  the 
respectability  of  one’s  character,  and  as  Mr.  Appleton  has  writ¬ 
ten,  the  honor  of  an  honest  and  true  merchant  is  the  brightest  of 
all  honor.  There  can  be  no  mark  or  rust  on  his  escutcheon. 

Spring  so  called  is  now  fast  falling  into  summer,  the  rains 
are  frequent  and  copious,  the  grass  is  unusually  fine  and  well 
set,  blossoms  and  leaves  are  unfolding,  cows  are  regaling  them¬ 
selves  in  their  favorite  pastures,  many  birds  beautify  the  early 
morning  with  their  pleasant  voices,  and  an  early  riser  can  well 
get  a  good  appetite  for  his  breakfast.  Bah !  Easterly  winds  pre¬ 
vail  and  the  house  is  still  enlivened  by  fires  on  the  hearth. 

I  am  in  doubt  about  you,  in  London  after  what  seems  to  have 
been  very  pleasant  months  in  Paris.  You  may  find  yourself 
alone  and  a  stranger,  and  John  not  offering  so  many  easy  ways 
of  seeing  and  talking.  But  you  may  have  still  good  luck  and 
bide  your  time  and  opportunity  to  get  what  you  want. 

There  is  much  to  see  and  much  to  learn  in  London  and  in 
England,  and  you  will  of  course  come  to  no  hasty,  unpleasant 
and  unsound  conclusions,  either  as  to  John’s  merits  and  de¬ 
merits,  to  John’s  learning  or  ignorance,  to  his  coldness  or  cor¬ 
diality.  There  are  plenty  of  all  such  things  in  every  country, 
the  difficulty  is  to  separate  the  chaff,  blow  it  away  and  manu¬ 
facture  (Yankee)  the  grain,  say,  corn.  How  are  the  funds?  V  ou 
may  have  made  economy  in  Paris.  If  so,  it  is  probable  John 
will  find  it  out  for  his  benefit.  He  knows  how  to  charge  a  green 
one,  and  many  a  hand  is  held  for  the  necessary  shilling.  Good 

night.  G.W.L. 

Sally  says  this  is  a  grand  letter.  She  is  saucy  inasmuch  as  she 
reads  what  I  have  written  and  refuses  her  own. 
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A.T.L.  to  Charles  W.  Eliot 

London,  May  26th,  1856. 

My  dear  Eliot, — Your  questions  in  your  welcome  letter  are 
rather  difficult  to  answer  briefly  or  simply.  “To  get  a  room,” 
first  go  to  a  hotel.  Maurice’s,  rue  de  Rivoli,  is  very  good. 
Hotel  du  Louvre  probably  better  for  rooms  for  “single  gentle¬ 
men,”  in  which  sad  condition  I  presume  you  intend  to  visit  the 
Old  World — it  is  much  the  best  too,  for  the  first  time  at  least. 
Then  look  about  for  an  apartment,  which  may  be  found  in  any 
quarter,  of  any  price  and  of  any  size.  You  get  up  when  you 
please  and  go  to  bed  or  not  just  as  you  like,  and  no  one  will  know 
or  care  anything  about  that  or  you — hut  it  is  not  pleasant  to  go 
to  a  cafe  for  breakfast  before  half  past  nine  or  ten  o’clock  be¬ 
cause  almost  no  one  does  and  they  are  not  ready.  But  the  per¬ 
son  of  whom  you  take  one  or  more  rooms  on  a  floor  (there  is 
generally  a  different  family  on  each  floor)  will  probably  give 
you  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  more,  whenever  you  please 
to  take  breakfast.  This  saves  time  and  trouble.  Dinner  you  must 
get  out  at  a  cafe  on  the  boulevards,  where  it  would  cost  eight 
or  ten  francs  with  fair  wine — or  as  much  more  as  you  like;  At 
a  very  good  table  d’hote,  Etienne’s  for  example,  passage  de 
la  Madeleine,  for  three  francs  and  four  sous  to  the  “gargon.” 
At  the  Palais  Royal  for  two  francs. 

To  get  a  teacher  you  may  apply  to  Galignani  (soon  “rue  de 
Rivoli”  now  rue  Vivienne),  or  go  to  26  avenue  de  St.  Cloud — 
M.  J.  V.  Douville — who  is  a  good  English  scholar  and  under¬ 
stands  his  business  well.  You  may  study  all  day  and  all  night 
if  you  like,  but  one  hour  per  diem  for  lesson  and  two  for  study 
is  enough  to  be  cheerful.  If  you  can  read  and  write  it,  you  may 
get  on  to  understand  and  talk  quite  soon,  so  as  to  be  a  comfort  to 
yourself,  at  least. 

As  to  the  costs,  they  are  various.  You  may  have  two  rooms  on 
the  rue  de  la  Paix  for  perhaps  200  francs  a  month,  and  for  de¬ 
creasing  prices  as  you  leave  the  centre  of  Parisian  life.  If  you 
wish  to  study  and  attend  lectures,  the  south  side  of  the  river  may 
be  more  convenient.  Five  francs  a  day  will  find  you  very  well  in 
food,  dining  at  a  table  d’hote  and  breakfasting  simply — or  you 
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may  have  strawberries  and  cream  and  delicious  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  with  a  bottle  of  capital  Sauterne  at  the  Cafe  Foy,  or  dine  on 
nothing  for  50  francs  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  There  is  great  art 
though  in  ordering  a  dinner  at  such  places  as  the  last,  and  a 
Frenchman  would  get  twice  as  much,  twice  as  good,  for  half 
what  a  stranger  would  pay.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  dine 
in  couples  at  a  cafe,  and  order  each  dish  for  one. 

I  have  received  some  modification  in  my  view  about  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  America,  but  my  object  remains  quite  unchanged. 
I  have  broken  up  ideas  on  various  subjects  too — but  my  only 
change  in  occupation  (if  any  be  made)  would  be  one  of  means, 
and  not  of  end.  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  the  end,  for  I  never 
told  it  to  you,  or  to  hardly  anyone  else,  a  common  one  enough 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  true  for  that.  I  have  no  idea  myself 
of  studying  any  science  as  I  once  thought  I  might  (in  fact  I  made 
up  my  mind  once  to  study  anatomy)  but  I  feel  more  interest  in 
having  the  sciences  and  arts  developed  in  the  U.  S.  than  ever. 

I  especially  hope  that  Theodore  will  not  lose  his  interest  in 
his  profession  and  that  his  domestic  arrangements  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  therewith.  I  do  not  believe  they  will,  though  I  have  heard 
a  fear  expressed.  For  myself,  I  am  rather  doubtful  just  now 
what  to  do,  because  ways  to  ends  are  difficult  and  uncertain 
oftentimes.  No  sympathy  need  be  lost,  I  hope,  because  we  shall 
not  pursue  the  same  science ;  we  shall  have  a  common  interest 
and  sympathy  in  striving  to  reach  and  promulgate  the  “truth” 
though  on  different  subjects.  I  never  aimed  solely  at  “success 
in  business”  or  viewed  that  profession  or  success  in  it  other  than 
as  a  means,  but  I  do  not  fancy  the  quiet  of  a  scientific  man’s  life. 
But  enough  on  such  a  poor  subject. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lyman 

London,  Friday,  May  30th,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, — I  have  been  prevented  from  finishing  by 
constant  occupation  of  the  most  agreeable  kinds.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  we  (Samuel  Shaw  and  myself)  rode  down  to  Hampton  Court 
through  Richmond  and  Bushey  parks,  thence,  after  examin¬ 
ing  the  palace,  containing  some  cartoons  of  Raphael  (“Christ’s 
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Charge  to  Peter,”  “The  Death  of  Ananias,”  etc.),  and  the  gar¬ 
dens,  rode  back  to  Richmond  Hill,  to  the  Star  and  Garter. 
After  looking  at  the  very  beautiful  view,  dined  with  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body,  a  large  dinner  of  thirty  or  forty.  Wednesday  Jenny  Lind’s 
party  for  the  “Derby.”  Howland,  Quincy  Shaw,  William  Ap¬ 
pleton,  and  myself  (Cora  would  have  gone  but  for  a  pain  in 
her  face)  went  in  an  open  carriage  with  four  horses  and  postil¬ 
ions  down  to  Putney  where  we  joined  the  Goldschmidts  and 
Mrs.  Ward  and  two  other  ladies.  The  day  was  superb,  the 
country  most  luxuriantly  green,  the  road  jammed  with  all  j 
sorts  of  vehicles.  We  had  a  stand  for  the  carriage  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  winning  post,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  last 
Ya  mile  of  the  course.  There  were  five  or  six  races  but  the  chief 
was  the  second,  the  “Derby.”  The  twenty  odd  horses  came  in 
in  a  close  bunch  in  splendid  style.  After  this  was  a  pelting  show¬ 
er,  which  rather  added  to  the  fun.  We  had  a  grand  lunch  in  the 
carriages  and  a  splendid  ride  home;  at  times  the  road  was 
crammed  as  far  as  one  could  see,  with  carriages  two  or  three 
abreast,  and  then  again  there  was  a  chance  to  trot  fast.  There 
was  a  considerable  number  of  people  rather  “set  up,”  and  all 
the  crowd  was  not  the  most  select.  It  is  seventeen  miles  from 
London. 

I  am  obliged  to  omit  much,  to  mention  yesterday.  In  the 
morning  Cora  and  Howland  and  myself  went  to  St.  James’s 
Palace  and  were  presented  by  Mr.  Dallas.  We  were  presented  in 
the  diplomatic  circle  and  after  bowing  remained  in  the  room 
with  the  Queen  and  foreign  ministers,  having  thus  a  glorious 
sight  of  everything.  For  nearly  two  hours  there  was  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  rapidly  moving  stream  of  the  upper  ten  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  certainly  well  worth  seeing.  There  were 
many  good  looking  ladies,  but  really  very  little  beauty.  Cora 

was  beautifully  dressed  and  looked  handsomer  than  anyone  that 
I  saw. 

London,  June  9th  and  13th,  1856. 

Friday  I  went  to  the  fancy  ball  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  The  Queen  was  present  and  there  was  a  perfect  jam. 
The  Royal  Family  looked  very  ordinary  and  there  are  not  many 
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ladies  at  court  who  are  very  handsome.  We  wore  the  same  dress 
as  at  court,  the  dress  which  is  worn  by  Mr.  Dallas:  black  pumps, 
black  breeches  and  black  silk  stockings,  white  vest  and  cravat, 
black  dress  coat  and  black  straight  sword.  As  I  heard  someone 
remark  at  St.  James’s,  “simple  and  not  expensive,”  and  as  some¬ 
one  else  said  in  earnest  and  in  better  tone,  “inconspicuous  but 
elegant.”  If  the  coat  were  like  Washington’s  cut  the  dress  would 
be  very  good  indeed. 

We  dined  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  where  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  presided.  There  were  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  (not  much  in  looks  many  of  them)  scientific  men,  as 
Airey  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Stephenson  the  Royal  Engineer, 
Rowland  Hill  the  cheap  postage  man,  Wheatstone,  Danbury, 
Admiral  Smith,  Smith  the  Edinburgh  astronomer,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  the  chief  English  engineer  at  Sebastopol.  .  .  . 

For  those  who  are  on  the  top  round  this  is  the  most  glorious 
country  in  the  world,  now  at  all  events.  They  have  everything, 
capital  people,  splendid  country,  horses,  hounds,  pictures,  all 
arts  and  sciences,  the  control  of  the  State  and  all — the  first  place 
in  the  world.  But  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  disgusting  and  have 
in  many  respects  a  most  pernicious  influence.  I  am  tired  enough, 
though,  of  living  amidst  a  changing  society,  to  meet  a  pleasant 
person  today  and  to  part  forever  tomorrow,  to  see  people  as 
sights  and  books  of  information  rather  than  as  permanent  ac¬ 
quaintances  or  friends. 

Funds  are  going  down,  both  mine  and  the  consols,  the  former 
from  sundry  accounts,  the  latter  through  fear  of  war.  This  war 
I  look  upon  as  an  impossible  absurdity,  but  if  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  it  I  shall  make  tracks  westward  by  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  Sumner  was  not  killed,  but  the  fel¬ 
low  that  struck  him  ought  to  be  hung,  and  if  every  miserable 
devil  in  Congress  or  the  Law  School  who  carries  a  pistol  or  a 
knife  were  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  a  long  time,  it  would  be  a 
good  example. 

The  English  are  the  greatest  starers  in  the  world,  probably 
arising  from  their  slowness  of  perception,  but  in  society  from 
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coldness  of  manner  and  benighted  flunkeyism.  The  upper  classes 
are  content  in  their  own  ignorant  prejudice  and  supposed  in¬ 
fallibility. 

George  W.  Lyman  to  A.T.L. 

Waltham,  June  16th,  1856. 

Dear  Arthur, — By  this  steamer  you  will  have  two  letters  for 
Manchester.  I  got  them  in  case  you  should  wish  to  see  things  in 
that  emporium  of  manufactures.  Mr.  William  Amory  told  me 
his  friend  would  do  everything  you  might  wish  and  ask  you 
to  dine  daily  is  American.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  see  all  you 
need  about  cotton  mills  and  other  kindred  matters,  I  suppose. 
You  have  not  been  so  long  away  from  Yankeedom,  as  to  have 

made  you  forget  to  ask  questions,  and  for  favors  on  proper 
occasions. 

I  saw  Mr.  Coolidge  in  the  street  today.  He  seemed  pleased 
that  you  had  had  a  chance  to  exhibit  yourself  in  big  wig  and 
sword.  You  will  send  them  home  to  hang  up,  unless  they  were 
hired  for  the  purpose  only  of  making  an  impression  on  that 
young  princess.  William  would  be  pleased  to  see  his  young 
friend  thus  arrayed. 

The  people  here  are  beside  themselves  about  Kansas  and  the 
matters  therewith  connected.  It  is  indeed  a  most  unhappy  and 
disgraceful  business  on  all  sides,  and  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  as  to  most  others.  I  send  a  slip  from  a  newspaper,  which 
gives  a  probably  correct  view  of  the  case,  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
men  killed  are  of  the  buckram  species.  However,  as  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  before,  be  careful  how  you  believe  or  disbelieve  what  is 
said  or  printed.  The  telegraph  carries  many  lies.  What  is  going 
on  here?  The  American  K  N  and  the  Republican  conventions 
are  now  at  work.  Who  are  balloted  for  as  candidates  for  Presi¬ 
dent?  Banks,  Fremont,  Stockton,  also  Judge  McLean  of  Ohio. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from 
such  names.  It  may  be  as  I  wrote  you  about  Pierce,  that  these 
names  are  used  for  drilling  the  delegates  to  these  conventions 
and  as  signal  flags  to  rally  the  two  separate  parties  into  one  in 
order  to  gain  force  and  numbers  to  defeat  the  Democratic  nomi- 
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nation — which  will  be  successful  unless  a  strong  name  and 
union  is  effected  in  opposition. 

.These  matters  show  the  condition  of  the  country.  Those  who 
are  quiet  and  are  laying  by,  looking  on,  see  well  enough  the 
motives  of  the  actors,  and  know  well  enough  the  want  of  all 
principle  and  what  is  called  patriotism  in  such  transactions.  But 
it  cannot  be  mended.  The  hope  is  that  the  extent  of  the  country 
and  the  elasticity  of  it  may  in  time  bring  things  right. 

I  think  the  opinion  of  those  who  used  to  be  called  intelligent 
and  reliable  men  to  be  that  there  will  be  no  war  with  England, 
chiefly  perhaps  because  there  is  no  sufficient  or  no  cause  at  all. 
But  business  is  somewhat  affected  by  it  and  it  or  something  else 
has  reduced  the  value  of  ships.  G.W.L. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman 

London,  June  19th,  1856. 

At  five  p.m.  we  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  under  the 
kind  guidance  of  Sir  Augustus  Clifton  of  the  Black  Rod  we 
saw  a  magnificent  library,  restaurant,  and  so  on,  heard  Lord 
Derby,  who  is  fat  and  looks  tolerably  able  and  tolerably  honest, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  who  speaks  unusually  well  for  an  English¬ 
man,  Lord  Aberdeen  who  looks  like  an  honest  muttonhead, 
Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Clarendon  who  is  rather  a  fine-looking,  gray¬ 
headed  gentlemen,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  large  and 
good-looking,  the  red-haired  Duke  of  Argyle,  etc. — on  the 
whole  rather  an  ordinary  looking  set  for  the  highest  aristocracy 
and  best  blood  of  the  world.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  Lady 
Clay’s,  quite  a  pleasant  time  in  spite  of  certain  peculiar  English 
customs.  This  is  a  capital  place  to  live  in  for  those  who  are  on 
the  upper  round,  but  I  would  not  roost  on  any  other. 

Suppose  London  should  be  buried  in  ashes  like  Pompeii, 
and  an  ancient  Greek  should  make  excavations  and  find  a  long 
Englishman  with  “all-around”  collars,  and  an  English  lady 
dressed  with  Paris  exaggeration  with  bad  British  taste,  and  a 
powdered  flunkey,  what  would  he  say,  or  in  what  class  of  mon¬ 
keys  would  he  put  them?  .  .  . 
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I  went  out  to  Dulwich  Gallery,  where  the  chief  attractions 
are  three  capital  Murillos,  two  Spanish  peasant  boys  and  a 
Spanish  flower  girl,  of  which  I  have  an  engraving  at  home. 
There  are  many  Cuyps,  one  very  like  Father’s  by  the  china- 
closet  door,  only  that  the  latter  is  much  better.  Perhaps  Cuyp 
never  saw  this  one  here. 


From  a  letter  from  A.T.L. ,  June  igth,  1856 

Bill  of  Fare  at  Greenwich  Royal  Society 
Turbot 
Salmon 

Souchie  of  Flounders 

Souchie  of  Perch 

Souchie  of  Slips 

Lamprey  a  la  Genevoise 

Sole  a  la  Normande 

Turban  de  filet  de  Merlan  au  Supreme 

Stewed  Eels 

Eels  aux  tomates 

Lobster  cutlets 

Salmon  cutlets 

Currie  of  Scates 

Boudin  de  Merlan 

Boudin  de  Homard 

Fried  Flounders 

Fried  Eels 

Red  Mullet 

Sprey  Trout  a  la  Tartare 
Omelette  de  Merlan 
Rissoles  de  Homard 
Whitebait 

Whitebait  is  of  course  the  thing  at  Greenwich.  It  is  fried 
minnows — little  fish  about  an  inch  or  two  long, 
and  then  roast  duck,  etc,  etc. 

Pretty  well  for  the  fish  part! 

A.T.L .  to  Airs.  George  W .  Lyman 

London,  July  3rd,  1856. 

Thursday  I  paid  for  my  passage  on  board  the  Persia  to  New 
York,  August  23rd.  I  should  have  preferred  to  go  to  Boston 
direct,  but  the  steamers  thither  are  the  old  and  small  ones  and 
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I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  the  best  of  the  Cunarders.  You 
would  of  course  relieve  yourself  from  writing  in  time.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  request  that  neither  you  nor  Father  give  yourself  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  New  York.  It  would  be  quite  useless  and 
at  such  a  season  very  uncomfortable  to  ride  four  hundred  miles 
in  the  cars,  and  I  should  of  course  start  as  soon  as  I  could  col¬ 
lect  my  traps.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  come,  but  thought 
it  best  to  make  sure  that  you  did  not  incur  needless  trouble  and 
discomfort. 

Thursday  afternoon  I  went  out  to  Windsor.  After  dinner  we 
rode  for  three  hours  (seven  to  ten,  bright  twilight  till  long  after 
nine),  first  to  Salt  Hill,  then  by  most  lovely  little  byroads  lined 
with  hedges,  in  many  of  which  were  twining  sweetbriars  and 
honeysuckles,  to  the  fine  old  grove  of  the  Burnham  Beeches, 
splendid  old  trees ;  then  to  Stokes  churchyard,  the  supposed 
scene  of  Gray’s  “Elegy.”  The  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
park  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  trees.  The  walls  are 
overgrown  with  superb  ivy  (a  leaf  enclosed),  and  the  yard  is 
filled  with  stones  and  the  turf  is  heaved  in  many  a  “mouldering 
heap.”  The  ivy-mantled  towers,  the  steeple  rising  against  the 
fading  twilight,  the  silence  and  picturesqueness  of  the  old 
churchyard,  combined  with  the  beauties  of  the  rural  situation  to 
make  the  spot  one  of  the  most  pleasant  that  I  have  seen. 

You  may  have  seen  an  outrageous  article  in  the  Times  about 
what  occurred  at  the  levee  the  other  day.  The  statement  is  utter¬ 
ly  incorrect.  The  person,  who  was  Professor  Mahan,  Professor 
of  Engineering  at  West  Point,  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Engineers’  Corps.  His  dress  did  not  suit  the  ideas  of  the  door 
chamberlain,  and  he  was  refused  admittance.  Of  course  Mr. 
Dallas,  etc.,  left.  The  English  papers  abuse  Americans  out¬ 
rageously  and  I  think,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  the 
mass,  that  the  upper  classes  look  upon  us  with  contemptuous 
dislike.  If  it  rested  with  the  mass  of  the  people  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  war,  but  as  the  affair  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  more  or  less  influenced  of  course  by 
the  public  feeling,  I  think  there  is  danger  though  I  cannot  think 
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there  will  be  any  fight.  But  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  settle  the  Central  American  affair,  and  it  is  very  bad  policy 
at  least  to  treat  Americans  in  the  manner  they  do. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  quit  London  with  quite  so  high  an  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  English  as  I  entered  with,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances  do  not  feel  in  very  amiable  temper. 

I  believe  Fremont  has  tolerable  doctrines  on  the  slavery  mat¬ 
ter  but  I  shall,  I  think,  vote  for  Fillmore  or  Buchanan.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  devote  myself  to  politics.  Per¬ 
haps  I  shall  but  I  do  not  know. 

Exeter,  July  12th,  1856. 

“And  who  was  (H)Alfred  that  everybody  asks  if  he  was 
buried  here?”  says  the  old  fellow  who  shows  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral.  I  immediately  referred  in  my  mind  to  the  voluminous  in¬ 
dex  of  historical  information  imparted  to  graduates  of  the  “per¬ 
fect  institution  at  Cambridge,”  but  could  not  find  any  very 
definite  information.  So  all  I  could  do  was  to  assure  the  in¬ 
quisitive  individual  that  he  was  a  great  king  of  early  England, 
which  seemed  to  produce  a  soothing  effect  on  his  mind. 

I  asked  the  waiter  at  Dorchester  for  some  dropped  eggs.  He 
brought  me  a  couple  raw.  He  certainly  had  not  obeyed  orders, 
for  at  all  events  the  shells  would  have  been  broken  if  he  had 
dropped  them.  But  poached  eggs  he  understood.  Inadvertently 
I  asked  at  Kew  what  time  the  cars  started,  and  they  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  I  meant,  but  generally  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  language  except  in  tone  and  accent.  They  all  talk 
with  a  (ludicrous  often)  rising  drawl,  yet  I  think  they  speak 
more  distinctly,  perhaps  from  greater  deliberation,  than  we  do  3 
though  I  believe  it  is  true  that  foreigners  understand  Americans 
speaking  English  more  readily  than  they  do  the  English.  I  re¬ 
member  a  German  in  Switzerland  told  me  that  he  understood 
the  English  with  difficulty  but  that  I  spoke  with  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinctness  l 

Exeter  Cathedral  is  quite  an  interesting  place  and  this  seems 
to  be  about  all  there  is  in  Exeter  though  it  is  a  town  of  thirty- 
odd  thousand  people.  The  enormous  quantities  of  stupefying 
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beer  that  these  people  swig  does  not  seem  to  have  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  on  the  Germans,  but  there  are  lots  of  disgusting 
creatures  filled  and  soaked  with  beer  and  beef  and  stuffed  with 
snuff.  I  don’t  know  that  England  is  ever  seasick,  but  one  might 
almost  imagine  the  little  island  to  rock  in  a  heavy  storm. 

I  do  not  know  how  America  will  strike  me  when  I  return, 
but  I  think  it  will  present  a  favorable  contrast  to  anything  on 
this  side,  and  I  feel  sure  that  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  concerned  we  are  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  the  system  of  national  secular  education  is  sad¬ 
ly  needed.  An  Englishman  told  me  in  the  coffee-room  at  Salis¬ 
bury  (there  were  several  there  who  did  not  seem  afraid  to 
speak)  that  the  upper  and  educated  classes  of  England  were 
practically  infidels.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  is  true  of  Eng¬ 
land,  though  I  presume  it  is  true  of  the  upper  and  educated 
classes  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  America  included,  where  I  think 
it  probable  that  all  the  historically  supported  and  doctrinal  por¬ 
tions  of  Christianity  will  die  out  in  course  of  time.  I  suppose  the 
Established  Church  sincerely  believes  that  ignorant  adhesion 
is  better  than  enlightened  disbelief  in  their  doctrines  (which  I 
think  is  pretty  sure  to  follow  liberal  education),  and  so  both 
Dissenters  and  the  Church  agree  in  opposing  the  only  rational 
system  of  public  instruction.  .  .  . 

I  think  it  would  in  general  work  well  now  to  levy  a  high  pro¬ 
tective  duty  on  all  foreigners  coming  to  the  United  States. 

July  13th,  1856. 

The  English  are  not  very  agreeable  and  talkative,  and  sitting 
over  his  tea  and  his  Times  at  his  own  separate  table  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  darkly  comfortable  and  slightly  gloomy,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
mal,  coffee-room,  looks  as  though  he  had  made  a  solemn  vow 
not  to  utter  a  word  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then  of  course  they 
are  very  uncomfortable  about  the  social  position  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Two  old  marchionesses  nearly  had  a  duel  after  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body’s  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  account  of  some  small 
matter  of  precedence. 
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A  splendid  country  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland — to  speak  of 
him  as  of  a  place,  for  personally  he  is  invisible  from  some  cause 
or  other — but  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Cambridge,  July  15,  1856. 

Dear  Mother, —  Cambridge  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  uninter¬ 
esting  country  and  most  of  the  town  is  wretched  and  poor.  The 
situation  is  by  no  means  so  pretty  as  that  of  Oxford,  and  the  two 
places  differ  very  essentially.  My  idea  of  an  English  university 
and  grounds,  was  of  a  fine  park,  around  which  were  placed  the 
various  colleges.  But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  by  no  means  the 

case  at  Oxford,  although  it  has  unrivalled  beauties  of  another 
kind. 

The  buildings  at  Oxford  are  much  more  antique  and  monastic 
in  their  appearance,  and  the  individual  quadrangles  and  college 
gardens  are  more  interesting  and  more  beautiful.  Here  there  is 
very  much  of  Grecian  architecture  (not  always  very  pure)  mixed 
often  quite  inharmoniously  with  the  monastic  Gothic.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  chapels  and  halls  too  are  more  rich  and  fine.  But  in  the 
general  combination  of  buildings  and  gardens  Cambridge  far 
surpasses  Oxford.  At  Oxford  the  gardens,  the  almost  parklike 
gardens,  are  unsurpassably  delightful,  but  they  are  separate. 
Here,  most  of  the  chief  colleges  are  in  line  along  the  Cam, 
their  gardens  run  down  to  the  little  stream,  beautiful  old  bridges 
cross  the  water  from  almost  every  college  grass  plot,  and  across 
is  one  long,  irregular  “College  Walk”  along  the  “Backs”  of  the 
colleges.  The  trees  too  are  more  varied  than  usual  in  England. 
There  are  many  limes  with  the  light  bright  green  of  American 
foliage,  contrasting  with  the  dark  heavy  foliage  of  the  English 
oaks.  The  lindens  are  just  now  in  full  flower  and  diffuse  a 
sweet  odor  through  the  shady  walks. 

This  will  very  probably  be  the  last  letter  which,  from  this 
side,  I  shall  hear  of  your  receiving,  and  you  will  very  soon  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  writing.  Tomorrow  night  I  expect  to  meet 
Howland  in  London  and  the  next  day  shall  go  to  the  fair  at 
Chelmsfoi  d,  and  then  start  for  h^ork  and  Scotland.  Dwight 
sails  next  Saturday  for  Boston!  I  must  wait  till  August  23rd. 
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As  I  said,  don’t  send  any  letters  which  would  reach  London  after 
the  20th  August,  and  send  no  more  remittances,  which  probably 
by  this  time  will  not  be  unwelcome  instructions. 

A.T.L.  to  Philip  H.  Sears 

London,  July  16th,  1856. 

My  dear  Sears, — I  have  not  written  you  for  a  very  long 
time,  but  I  have  been  exceedingly  busy — not  at  all  that  I  have 
been  in  a  great  deal  of  society  especially  of  the  “upper  ten,”  for 
I  have  not  5  not  so  much  as  I  might  wish,  though  at  the  latter 
part  of  my  London  visit  both  Mr.  Shaw  and  myself  agree  that 
it  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  visit  anywhere.  The  feeling 
towards  America  was  very  bad — much  excited  and  outrageously 
false.  The  ignorance  of,  and  unfairness  towards,  America  is 
astounding.  In  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  England  has  been  in  the  wrong,  and  to  make  matters  here 
more  disagreeable,  came  the  refusal  of  a  West  Point  Professor 
in  official  dress,  at  the  presentation,  followed  by  abominable 
newspaper  articles  and  general  indignation,  from  the  absurd 
belief  that  a  premeditated  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  Queen. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  there  are  an  infinity  of  things  to  see  and 
do  in  London,  and  the  mere  distances  destroy  a  large  part  of 
the  day.  But  I  had  also  other  reasons  for  not  writing — there 
were  many  subjects  which  I  wished  to  mention  but  on  which 
my  ideas  were  rather  unsettled.  I  shall  still  refrain  from  writ¬ 
ing  about  some  of  these  and  especially  as  I  shall  before  long  be 
home. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
“district”  system  had  again  failed.  Where,  as  with  us,  there  is 
no  special  class,  holding  by  inheritance  more  than  sufficient  land 
and  money  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
governing,  without  the  necessity  of  combining  with  politics, 
either  a  livelihood  thereby,  or  any  other  occupation  or  profes¬ 
sion,  then  it  is  essential  that  the  whole  people  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  educated  and  should  take  special  (and  particularly  lo¬ 
cal)  interest  in  politics  and  in  the  “men  not  measures”  to  be 
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chosen.  I  consider  the  present  town  system,  a  system  of  minutely 
subdivided  individualities,  to  be  conducive  to  the  well-being  of 
a  republic,  and  the  district  system  as  conducive  to  blind  and 
party-voting. 

I  am  glad  that  you  support  me  in  what  I  said  on  various 
subjects  which  you  refer  to,  and  I  especially  object  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  educating  children  abroad ;  not  only  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Continental  civilization  very  injurious  (and  they  will 
make  themselves  felt  no  matter  how  high  and  close  the  school 
walls 5  for  they  are  almost  to  be  breathed  in  the  air)  but  the 
associations  which  are  necessary  to  form  fixed  attachments  to 
family  and  country  are  and  must  be  destroyed  or  very  greatly 
impaired.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  Europe  no  civilization  has  all  perfection  and  almost 
all  have  some  peculiar  excellence  of  their  own— but  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  American  should  be  laid  and  firmly  laid  at  home. 
As  to  compulsory  education,  I  quite  agree  with  your  views, 
and  my  advocacy  of  the  compulsory  system  was  founded  on 
the  necessity  of  educated  voters  where  there  is  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  was  but  too  little  inclination 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
first  premise  is  good  surely,  but  if  the  second  be  erroneous,  the 
conclusion  fails.  The  “perhaps  second  exception”  you  don’t 
mention.  Perhaps  it  was  slavery— on  which  subject  I  am  rather 
on  the  North  side  of  the  fence  in  some  points,  but  on  the  South 
side  of  the  fence  in  others — with  a  foothold  still  to  the  North 
side— rather  an  uncomfortable  position  truly— especially  as,  to 
judge  from  what  is  going  on  at  home,  the  fence  is  a  devilish 
sharp  and  “pikked”  one.  I  cannot  discuss  the  subject  now,  but  I 
think  we  must  take  that  trip  South.  One  thing  though  is  very 
clear  that  the  present  opponents  as  well  as  the  present  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  “institution”  do  not  discuss  the  subject  fairly  and 
properly — not  in  such  manner  as  to  ascertain  or  inculcate  the 
truth  but  merely  with  excited,  fanatical  uncharitableness. 

Fremont  certainly  is  not  the  man  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  be  an  energetic  backwoodsman  and  an  honest 
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man,  but  I  cannot  think  that  his  election  will  conduce  to  the 
domestic  peace  of  America  or  to  the  true  discussion  of  the  slav¬ 
ery  question.  I  would  not  sacrifice  principle  even  to  this  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  and  the  Union,  but  let  the  people  first 
determine  properly  what  is  principle  and  what  is  right  before 
committing  actions  of  which  they  can’t  help  the  results.  And 
surely  the  people  are  yet  far  too  ignorant  and  prejudiced  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  to  act  dispassionately  or  rightly.  I  do  not 
altogether  like  Buchanan,  and  his  election  will  very  likely  have 
a  bad  effect  in  Europe,  where  he  is  regarded  as  pledged  to  the 
“Monroe  doctrine,”  an  ill-understood  vagueness,  which  the 
“balance  of  power”  worshipers  of  the  Old  World  regard  with 
horror  and  disgust.  But  I  think  it  probable  that  it  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  have  him  elected  rather  than  Fremont. 

I  like  England  and  the  English  less  and  less  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  enjoy  the  cordial  hatred  of  the  world.  Of 
course  this  dislike  can  be  but  a  small  element  in  my  general 
estimation  of  the  English  character — perhaps  even  would  not 
come  in  save  for  that  part  of  their  character  which  has  become 
so  only  by  habit  and  circumstances. 

I  do  not  see  that  Buchanan  has  adopted  a  Southern  platform 
— it  is  not  an  Abolition  platform,  but  that  does  not  constitute 
it  Southern  because  it  is  not  sectionally  Northern.  And  then 
what  do  the  Republicans  propose  to  do?  They  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  with  slavery  as  it  exists.  I  certainly  oppose  its  extension 
and  view  its  limitation  in  space  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
possibility  of  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  perhaps  of  their 
removal  in  part  or  whole  to  Africa.  As  I  presume  that  you  will 
agree  to  my  general  platform,  the  harmony  of  “the  true,  the 
beautiful ,  and  the  good”  the  only  true  trinity ,  we  shall  not  have 
civil  war  or  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  we  feel  obliged  to  differ 
on  particular  points.  I  am  now  very  anxious  to  return  to  the  Great 
Republic — to  the  land  where  might  and  where  should  be  realized 
a  civilization  which  shall  combine  Grecian  beauty  and  genius  with 
Roman  or  Anglo-Saxon  nobleness  of  character.  Alas,  that  I  can 
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only  say  might  and  should — but  the  future  and  the  'present  tenses 
will,  I  believe,  one  day  be  applicable. 

I  trust  you  go  to  “Harvard  Club.”  Single  gentlemen  of  the 
“rural  districts”  who  reside  in  Boston  should  remember  that  it 
was  started  in  large  part  out  of  pity  for  their  disconsolate  and 
solitary  condition.  Cannot  a  restaurant  be  added?  Will  it  not 
pay  costs? 

A.T.L.  to  George  W .  Lyman 

London,  July  16th,  1856. 

I  have  got  home  again  to  London  and  to  Fenton’s.  Indeed 
I  feel  more  at  home  in  London  than  in  Paris,  where  all,  natives 
included,  seem  almost  like  strangers  at  a  fair. 

War  there  is,  I  presume,  no  chance  of.  The  Enlistment  affair 
is  settled  very  much  to  our  minds  and  rather  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  Government  though  to  the  honor  too  of  England  and  I 
can’t  think  John  Bull  will  be  obstinate  or  fool  enough  to  fight 
for  the  Central  American  affair  in  which  too  we  have  the 
right. 


Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  July  22nd,  1856. 

Dear  Father, — I  last  wrote  from  London  the  day  before 
going  to  Chelmsford.  That  night  I  saw  Howland16  and  we  went 
together  to  the  cattle  show.  It  was  well  worth  seeing.  One 
short-horned  bull  was  sold  for  1,200  guineas.  He  was  a  splen¬ 
did  fellow  and  quite  came  up  to  the  extraordinary  pictures  of 
English  prize  cattle  which  always  seemed  exaggerations  and 
impossibilities.  The  sheep  of  various  breeds  were  something 
quite  new  and  wonderful  to  me,  but  generally  were  monstrously 
fat.  There  was  quite  a  fine  show  of  horses,  thoroughbreds, 
hunters,  hackneys  and  agricultural,  the  most  extraordinary 
beasts  for  weight  and  size. 

The  show  of  implements  was  very  extensive.  Ploughs  seemed 
very  poor,  but  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  hay  and  straw  cutter 
that  I  bought  one  and  it  will  be  shipped  to  Boston.  There  were 
some  beautiful  iron  and  steel  harrows  and  a  haymaking  machine 

Howland  Shaw,  husband  of  his  cousin  Cora  Lyman. 
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which  I  was  much  tempted  to  purchase.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

Among  the  fat  beasts  were  very  many  beer-and-beef-swelled 
Englishmen  who  are  to  me  an  object  of  great  disgust,  especially 
when  they  take  snuff  as  they  generally  do.  I  went  into  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  I  came  across  on  Sunday  to  see  the  religious 
fodder  of  the  natives,  and  was  naturally  rather  bored  than 
edified,  save  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  the  minister 
probably  intended.  There  were  several  field  preachers  in  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Seat  enunciating  false  doctrines.  One  was  discoursing  on 
original  sin  and  of  the  damned  iniquity  of  the  audience,  which 
audience  rather  amused  me  by  the  complacent  manner  in  which 
they  listened  to  .the  account  of  their  own  fearful  fate,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  a  pleasant  conviction  that  they  were  among  the  elect  by 
grace. 

I  was  much  astonished  at  Keswick  at  being  told  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church  what  a  gentleman  had  already 
told  me  at  Salisbury,  viz.,  that  the  educated  and  upper  classes 
of  England  were  generally  skeptics  and  went  to  church  merely 
from  custom,  fashion,  and  tradition.  A  discussion  somehow  or 
other  arose  on  the  plurality  of  races,  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation,  natural  depravity,  atonement,  etc.,  and 
was  prolonged  for  four  hours.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
differed  on  every  point. 

A.T.L.  to  Mrs.  George  W.  Lyman 

Bangor,  North  Wales, 
.  August  13th,  1856. 

It  rains  again — horrid  amphibious  country,  fit  only  for  fishes 
and  snails,  worse  than  our  polar  bear  climate.  One  feels  “sort 
of”  mouldy  here  all  the  time.  .  .  . 

I  wrote  Frank  Boott,  giving  rather  a  damper  to  expectant 
sympathy  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  also  telling  him  that 
I  thought  he  ought  to  bring  Lizzie  home.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  they  cannot  live  independently  at  home,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  go  into  exile  where  they  can  be  independent,  be- 
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cause  they  have  nothing  to  say  about  what  is  done  and  because 
no  one  cares  a  straw  about  them.  I  think  that  most  of  the  people 
who  live  abroad  do  so  because  they  are  not  fit  to  live  at  home 
or  because  they  have  some  disagreeable  affair  at  home.  I  know 
this  is  the  case  with  quite  a  number  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
seen.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  those  who  are  pursuing  any 
study  or  profession — that  is  a  different  matter. 

Howland  and  Cora  I  joined  at  Llangollen  where  they  had 
proposed  to  leave  the  children  and  travel.  ...  I  have  no  idea 
of  wandering  about  any  more.  My  watch  and  myself  are  dis¬ 
gusted  with  traveling,  the  former  by  constant  motion  has  worn 
the  pivot  off  one  of  its  wheels.  Cora  is  very  well  and  has  enjoyed 
herself  very  much,  I  imagine.  She  has  properly  and  effectively 
snubbed  very  ignorant  and  self-confident  Britons,  and  must  have 
rather  taken  down  some  of  the  long-waisted,  speechless,  staring 
beauties  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  been  reading  some  of  Lamartine’s  Voyage  en  Orient , 
alternating  with  Hume’s  Essays.  Of  the  English  he  says  what 
is,  I  was  going  to  say,  quite  true,  but  it  is  not  in  one  sense  though 
as  a  general  remark  it  is:  “On  ne  peut  pas  aimer  les  anglais.  II 
est  impossible  de  ne  pas  les  estimer.”  But  the  book  is  mostly 
gas. 

How  splendid  the  greenhouses  and  gardens  at  Oakley  must 
look,  with  nine  men  devoted  to  them.  Old  Irish  and  his  one  sub 
must  be  quite  eclipsed. 

On  the  Persia  sailing  August  23rd  with  over  200  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers  was  Richard  H.  Dana.  He  describes  a  gay  voyage,  music 
from  four  instruments  and  dancing  for  two  hours  after  dinner. 
“Arthur  T.  Lyman  is  my  chief  companion,”  wrote  Mr.  Dana. 
Evidently  they  both  enjoyed  the  peculiarities  of  the  passengers: 
the  dry-goods  merchant  who  talked  of  total  depravity  and  his 
own  salvation,  the  Canadian  who  ate  porridge,  chocolate,  Irish 
stew,  ham,  and  two  portions  of  steak  at  breakfast,  and  the  little 
children  who  were  the  life  of  the  company.  The  Persia  landed 
in  brilliant  sunshine  on  September  3rd.  Less  than  four  months 
later,  Arthur  Lyman  was  engaged  to  Ella  Lowell. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Childhood  ol  Ella  Lowell 

Ella  Lowell,  at  first  called  Ellen  Bancroft  Lowell,  was 
born  at  i  Bedford  Place,  Boston,  on  all  Saints’  Day,  November 
i st,  1837,  and  from  beginning  to  end  a  halo  of  saintliness 
gleamed  opal-like  about  her.  Her  grandfather,  John  Lowell, 
having  heard  in  Cuba  the  bells  ringing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
All  Saints’  Day,  wrote  home  (afterwards  when  he  received  the 
news)  that  they  must  have  been  ringing  to  celebrate  her  birth. 
When  he  returned  he  came  at  once  to  see  her. 

Diary  of  Anna  C.  Lowell 

April  27th,  1838. — My  father  (just  returned  from  Cuba) 
pronounces  the  baby  lovely:  he  thinks  there  is  a  remarkable 
union  of  intelligence  with  sweetness  and  serenity  in  her  expres¬ 
sion  j  he  says  all  her  features  indicate  harmony  within.  He  has 
been  much  occupied  with  the  little  newcomer,  asked  about  her 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  went  to  see  her  directly. 

May  7th,  1838. — The  baby  we  saw  and  were  charmed  with: 
she  was  in  little  John’s  arms,  and  we  were  all  struck  with  the 
great  resemblance  between  them.  She  is  the  loveliest  baby  I  al¬ 
most  ever  saw.  Her  mild  blue  eye  has  the  softest  expression 
imaginable,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  serenity  in  her  look  mingled 
with  intelligence  and  vivacity. 

The  newcomer  had  many  admirers.  An  old  manservant 
named  Tobin,  brought  in  to  see  the  wee  baby  for  the  first  time, 
ejaculated:  “Oh!  she  will  be  a  holy  child,  ma’am.”  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  President  of  Harvard  College,  speaking  of  her  in  later 
life,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pale  title  of  saint.  aNo,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “she  has  more  grace  and  goodness  than  all  the  saints 
put  together.”  Yet  she  was  a  saint,  but  of  a  rare  kind,  for  she 
was  a  merry  saint.  This  impression  of  a  merry  loveliness  runs 
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through  all  her  childhood.  Miss  Sarah  Palfrey  remembered  this 
gaiety  for  sixty  years,  and  in  1913  spoke  of  Mamma  when  a 
child  as  dancing  like  a  fairy  in  the  j  oy  of  her  heart — the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  innocency. 

Among  my  mother’s  early  adorers  were,  of  course,  her  two 
maiden  aunts,  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell  and  Anna  Cabot  Lowell, 
both  of  them  guides  and  helpers  in  her  spiritual  life.  Aunt 
Anna,  writing  to  Mamma  of  Aunt  Amory,  once  said:  “You  were 
the  delight  of  her  eyes  and  heart  from  first  to  last.”  In  her 
diary  of  August  1 840,  Aunt  Anna  gave  this  description  of  the 
little  girl  who  rejoiced  in  the  gay  pet  name  of  Poppetina: 

Ella  at  three  years  and  nine  months 

As  for  Ella  she  formed  the  centre  of  attraction,  the  life  of 
the  company.  She  was  in  one  gale  from  the  time  we  got  there 
till  we  went  away,  neither  her  little  body  nor  her  tongue  still. 
I  never  saw  a  child  compared  to  her  in  point  of  vivacity  nor  one 
who  united  the  animal  and  intellectual  spirits  to  such  a  degree 
— she  is  equally  for  the  romp  or  the  story.  She  will  invent  plays, 
imagine  dialogues  (with  her  kitten  whom  she  calls  Willie)  by 
the  hour  together.  She  is  the  most  penetrating,  knowing  little 
thing — the  very  glance  of  her  eye  shows  it,  and  is  the  most 
mirthful  I  ever  saw.  She  is  extremely  pretty,  too,  her  com¬ 
plexion  most  delicate  and  a  beautiful  rose  color  in  her  cheeks. 
Her  whole  person  is  small,  but  so  prettily  proportioned  that  she 
is  a  little  fairy  thing. 

In  1845  there  is  a  bit  about  her  ambition  in  study  at  the  age 
of  seven,  written  by  Aunt  Amory  Lowell,  her  teacher.  Aunt 
Amory  taught  at  that  time  a  group  of  little  girls,  including 
Anna  and  Carrie  Putnam,  daughters  of  the  Roxbury  minister, 
Lizzie  Wells,  and  Ella  Lowell.  This  class  was  started  by  Aunt 
Amory  to  help  Carrie  Putnam,  who  was  paralyzed  at  six  years 
old  and  could  not  go  to  school. 

Aunt  Amory  Lowell  must  have  been  an  enthusiastic  and 
original  teacher.1  She  had  been  at  school  in  Paris  for  three 

1  This  account  is  condensed  from  a  paper  written  by  Aunt  Anna  C.  Lowell  about 
Aunt  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell  after  her  death  in  1873. 
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years  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  even  then  read 
Fenelon  and  Racine  with  delight.  Love  of  literature  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  was  strong  in  her  always.  It  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  companion  of  her  father,  the  ardent  Federalist,  and 
talked  over  with  him  many  political  and  theological  subjects, 
even  seeking  out  special  books  to  entertain  him.  At  eighteen  she 
began  with  extraordinary  devotion  and  system  to  teach  her  sis¬ 
ter  Anna  (aged  only  four)  and  the  little  cousin  Georgina 
Amory  who  lived  with  them.  This  teaching  she  kept  up  daily 
for  twelve  years,  “writing  volumes  of  abridged  history  and 
philosophy,  explaining  with  inimitable  patience,  and  adding  in 
leisure  hours  the  reading  of  poetry  and  romance.”  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  having  given  so  many  years  of  youth  to  teaching 
her  family,  she  went  on  in  later  years  to  hold  classes  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  history  for  girls  of  Roxbury,  giving  one  whole  win¬ 
ter  to  lessons  on  Shakespeare  and  another  to  the  history  of  Hun¬ 
gary  when  that  country  was  trying  to  free  itself  from  Austria. 
Aunt  Amory  lent  books  to  everyone  and  sent  to  England  or 
France  for  those  she  could  not  find  here. 

Journal  of  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

September  17th,  1845. — Ella  came  today  and  was  very  good 
at  school,  learning  all  her  lessons  extremely  well.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  her  behavior  and  it  has  a  very  good  influence 
on  the  other  children,  who  are  well  disposed  but  less  eager  than 
she  in  their  desire  of  obtaining  a  high  mark  for  each  lesson.  Yet 
with  her  it  is  more  conscience  than  ambition.  It  is  not  the  wish 
to  be  marked  higher  than  her  companions,  for  she  wishes  all 
to  have  the  same  as  she.  Nor  is  it  only  to  carry  home  a  good 
card,  for  she  can  have  that  without  doing  every  lesson  “ex¬ 
tremely  well,”  but  it  is  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  her 
best,  which  is  a  noble  motive. 

It  must  have  been  Aunt  Amory  who  suggested  to  Ella 
Lowell  the  subject  of  the  following  little  essay  written  in  a 
very  childish  handwriting: 
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Which  Are  the  Best  Gifts 

Many  Toys  are  good  but  a  sweet  temper  is  better. 

Good  things  to  eat  are  very  nice  but  a  contented  disposition 
is  much  better. 

Health  is  a  great  blessing,  but  a  grateful  heart  is  a  greater 
one. 

Genius  is  delightful,  but  a  heart  full  of  love  to  its  Maker  is 
much  more  so. 

Beauty  is  desirable  but  beauty  of  the  mind  is  much  more. 

E.  B.  L. 

At  about  this  time  we  have  other  tiny  glimpses  of  the  same 
loving  and  trusting  child,  who  retained  through  her  life,  as 
Aunt  Mary  Putnam  said  in  1892,  the  loveliness  of  look  that 
she  had  as  a  little  girl.  When  Aunt  Mary  Ann  Loring  died, 
Mamma,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  seeing  her  mother 
crying,  brought  her  to  comfort  her  a  Bible  in  which  she 
had  found  the  place,  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled.” 
Cousin  Ellen  Bancroft2  also  wrote  of  my  mother’s  childhood: 

It  is  difficult  to  give  in  words  the  right  impression  of  my  be¬ 
loved  Ella  in  our  childhood.  She  was  a  most  perfect  playmate, 
enjoying  all  sorts  of  plays,  never  wearying  and  never  losing 
her  good  temper  or  her  good  spirits.  In  all  my  happy  days  with 
her,  I  never  remember  her  vexed  at  trifling  disappointments 
or  her  being  capricious  or  desirous  of  having  her  pleasure  con¬ 
sidered  before  mine.  She  was  not  critical  or  fault-finding.  I 
realize  now,  if  not  then,  how  blessed  I  was  in  such  a  perfect 
companion.  Once  only  I  recall  a  reproach  richly  deserved  by 
me — conveyed  not  in  words  but  in  action. 

The  general  impression  is  of  intense  interest  in  her  plays 
and  especially  in  her  books  and  from  her  earliest  childhood  a 
conscientious  observance  of  her  duty,  deepening  steadily  into  a 
serious  religious  life. 

My  first  recollection  of  Ella  is  in  Roxbury  in  the  spring. 

I  used  to  make  her  long  visits  and  to  this  day  the  coming  of 

Ellen  Bancroft  is  the  daughter  of  Grandma  Lowell’s  sister  Hannah. 
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spring  brings  back  those  days — the  joy  of  waking  in  the  fresh 
country  to  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  early  flowers — colum¬ 
bines,  violets,  and  buttercups — the  endless  plays  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  grounds,  by  the  brook,  in  the  ruined  tower  and  by  old 
Pash  in  the  garden.  We  used  to  crown  the  image  with  flowers 
and  pour  out  libations  in  its  honor. 

In  the  house  we  played  in  the  nursery,  presided  over  by 
Abby  Gates.  There  we  had  our  paper  dolls,  chiefly  cut  out  of 
stiff  fashion  plates.  One  day  I  carelessly  bent  the  wrist  of  her 
favorite  doll  John,  who  had  a  sister  Alice,  very  like  himself. 
Ella’s  distress  I  remember,  but  no  recriminations.  She  took  the 
best  of  care  of  all  her  possessions  and  treasures.  My  dear  father 
always  brought  us  presents  exactly  alike  from  New  Orleans, 
perhaps  because  of  her  being  named  for  my  older  sister,  Ellen. 
Several  of  his  gifts  have  been  sent  me  by  her  children,  my  own 
being  long  ago  destroyed. 

In  one  of  the  upper  halls  stood  a  sort  of  exercising  seat,  cov¬ 
ered  with  black  haircloth  and  wide  enough  for  two.  We  were 
very  fond  of  bumping  up  and  down  on  the  springs.  Under  the 
first  landing  of  the  front  stairs  was  a  closet  and  between  the 
closet  and  a  broad  window  was  a  slit,  a  few  inches  wide,  through 
which  we  thought  it  fun  to  drop  our  slippers  and  then  to  run 
down  on  the  oilcloth  and  pick  them  up  in  the  closet. 

One  day  we  ran  violently  along  the  hall,  Ella  striking  the 
glass  door  leading  into  the  back  entry  with  such  force  as  to 
shatter  the  glass,  which  covered  her  as  she  lay  on  the  floor.  I 
cannot  recall  any  injury  to  her  but  your  grandmother  was  nat¬ 
urally  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  the  breaking  glass  and  by  our 
outcries. 

May  Day  was  a  high  festival  and  we  were  always  taken  to 
the  Roxbury  Fair. 

When  Uncle  Lowell  bought  the  place  at  Beverly,  Ella  and 
I  passed  alternate  days  with  each  other  and  were  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  society  of  other  children.  There  we  played  on 
the  rocks  sailing  our  boats  of  shells,  all  named:  Resolute, 
Dauntless,  Conqueror,  etc.,  in  the  little  pools  of  water  in  the 
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hollows  of  the  rocks.  We  were  very  fond  of  glass  stones,  having 
large  families  of  them,  beginning  generally  with  Charles  and 
Agatha. 

Later  on  we  used  to  read  the  Psalms  of  the  day  together, 
and  on  our  knees  at  Ella’s  suggestion,  and  then  came  our  pri¬ 
vate  prayers.  Mine  were,  I  fear,  soon  said,  but  hers  seemed  to 
me  unending,  and  one  fatal  day  I,  still  on  my  knees,  relieved 
the  monotony  by  waving  my  arms  about  in  the  air.  Ella  took 
no  apparent  notice  but  the  next  day  after  the  Psalms  were  ended 
she  gently  moved  from  the  bedside  to  a  neighboring  chair  for 
the  rest  of  her  devotions,  thereby  covering  me  with  dire  morti¬ 
fication. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  she  went  to  Europe  and  on 
her  return  was  prettier  than  ever,  with  her  lovely  face  and  per¬ 
fect  figure. 

My  mother’s  earliest  journal  is  written  from  the  Roxbury 
place,  Bi  oomley  Vale,  which  was  the  home  of  my  great-grand¬ 
father  John  Lowell,  and  from  1842  until  1857  of  my  mother’s 
father  John  Amory  Lowell.  Of  Broomley  Vale  Aunt  Anna 
Lowell  wrote  in  October  1851  to  Ella  Lowell,  who  was  in 
Europe: 

I  spend  many  hours  sitting  on  the  benches  near  the  ruin  on 
Walnut  Walk  or  on  the  settees  of  the  piazza  at  the  old  house. 
The  changing  foliage  is  very  beautiful.  We  have  an  artist  here 
sketching  the  drooping  elm  that  forms  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
from  our  back  windows,  the  one  that  has  the  healing  water, 
you  know,  dear  Ella,  and  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  calls  Aunt 
Nancy’s  tree  because  its  slender  graceful  form  reminds  him  of 
hers.  Mr.  Billings  (the  artist)  sketched  a  peep  of  the  ruin  with 
a  background  of  pine  trees.” 

Journal  of  Ellen  Bancroft  Lowell 

October  9th,  1849.— I  am  going  to  write  a  journal  of  all  I 
do  and  think  and  of  all  my  faults.  Today  Sara  and  I  started 
earlier  than  usual  so  as  to  pick  up  some  chestnuts.  We  did  not 
find  so  many  as  we  did  yesterday,  for  father  picked  almost  all 
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up.  I  forgot  my  poetry,  and  Aunt  Anna’s  book,  I  must  re¬ 
member  them  tomorrow.  Today  I  got  no  twos.  Yesterday  I  had 
one  omission,  for  laughing  in  the  Definitions.  Carrie  Putnam 
was  in  the  school  all  the  time  until  Anna  Putnam  and  Lizzie 
were  at  French;  then  she  went  down;  but  came  up  again  to 
Grecian  Stories.  It  was  about  Socrates  and  Xenophon,  I  think 
it  very  interesting.  We  are  reading  a  beautiful  book  in  French; 
Alphonse  et  Dalinde.  And  a  very  pretty  book  in  English, 
called  Robert  Dawson ,  but  we  read  so  seldom  that  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  not  finish  it.  Mr.  Schmidt  [the  piano  teacher]  came  to¬ 
day,  he  brought  his  little  boy,  Willie,  and  his  nephew,  Henry, 
who  has  just  come  from  Mexico.  They  stayed  at  the  barn  while 
I  took  my  lesson.  They  threw  stones  at  the  chickens  and  almost 
killed  one.  Then  Sara  and  I  played  with  our  fashion  dolls.  We 
almost  got  five  minutes  late  at  dinner;  we  were  four  minutes 
and  three  quarters  late.  Sara  wants  me  to  go  and  play  with  her 
so  I  must  leave  off.  Mother  is  going  to  give  me  Parley’s  Cabinet 
Library.  There  are  twenty  volumes. 

I  am  going  to  learn  the  fable  of  Le  Corbeau  et  le  Renard. 
When  Lissie3  was  at  New  York  she  bought  me  two  books,  called 
Modern  Accomplishments  and  Modern  Society,  by  Miss  C. 
Sinclair.  I  like  what  I  have  read  very  much  indeed,  but  I  have 
not  read  all  the  first  yet.  This  has  not  been  a  very  good  day,  for 
I  was  impatient  with  Sara,  and  have  not  kept  up  to  my  maxim, 
“to  make  all  around  me  happy,”  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have 
done.  But  I  hope  I  shall  do  better  tomorrow,  at  any  rate  I  will 
try,  and  “perseverance  accomplishes  wonders.” 

October  nth,  1849. — I  have  just  been  reading  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  I  think  it  is  a  beautiful  one.  I  am 
determined  to  try  and  be  kind,  and  gentle,  and  obedient, 
and  obliging,  so  that  this  stormy  day  may  be  a  happy  one. 
Mother  is  going  to  Boston  today.  I  hope  she  will  find  the  li¬ 
brary  there.  I  am  to  go  in  on  Saturday.  I  am  delighted.  I  hope 
Sara  can  go  too,  but  I  am  afraid  not.  We  ran  about  a  little  while 
after  I  got  home  from  school,  and  after  I  had  practiced,  to 


8  Lissie  is  my  mother’s  sister  Elizabeth  Lowell  (who  married  Dr.  Francis  P.  Sprague 
and  lived  at  229  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  in  later  years). 
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please  Abby.  Then  I  painted  dolls  for  Sara  and  myself.  This 
has  been  a  better  day  than  yesterday.  Oh,  I  do  wish  I  was  bet¬ 
ter! 

October  12th. — Mr.  Schmidt  came.  He  says  I  must  ask 
Mother  to  write  to  Mr.  Chickering  and  ask  him  to  send  him 
a  tuning  hammer,  and  then  he  can  fix  the  piano  for  the  notes 
are  some  of  them  flat  and  sound  awfully.  After  my  lesson  we 
played  paper  dolls  till  dinner  time.  I  have  had  tefi  new  fashion 
children,  since  I  came  from  Beverly,  five  Lissie  brought  from 
New  York,  three  I  bought  with  Sara,  and  two  with  Alice.4 
Alice  bought  ten  children.  I  want  to  get  some  more  tomorrow 
but  I  do  not  think  I  shall,  for  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be 
quite  right.  ...  We  had  a  beautiful  walk,  we  ran  all  round  the 
Fort.  This  has  not  been  a  very  good  day — I  was  cross  to  Sara, 
and  did  not  give  up  as  much  to  her  as  I  ought.  Oh,  I  must  be 
better! 

October  13th. — I  went  to  school  almost  immediately  after 
breakfast.  I  got  no  twos,  no  twos  all  the  week!  but  I  got  one 
omission;  next  week  I  mean  to  try  to  have  a  beautiful  report, 
no  twos,  and  no  omissions.  Abby  went  into  Boston  with  me.  I 
proceeded  straight  to  Aunt  Sarah’s.  The  door  was  opened  by 
Willie,  who  said  he  would  see  if  Alice  was  at  home.  She  was, 
so  I  came  in.  I  went  upstairs  with  her  and  she  told  me  some¬ 
thing  so  very  nice,  she  is  going  to  Miss  RignalPs!  Oh  I  am  so 
very  glad,  I  do  love  Alice  so!  Ellen  Bancroft  came  then,  I 
was  delighted  to  see  her,  she  is  real  good;  I  love  her  dearly. 
Pretty  soon  we  went  into  the  parlor,  Aunt  Sarah  was  there,  so 
very  pleasant.  Then  we  went  in  to  see  Lizzie  and  Sue  [the 
little  children],  Lizzie  was  asleep  at  first,  but  while  we  were 
looking  at  her,  she  woke  up,  but  would  not  tell  who  I  was. 
Then  we  went  home  to  dinner.  After  dinner  Alice  proposed 
playing  loto,  and  asked  Louisa  to  go  and  get  us  some  candy. 
So  she  went,  and  soon  after  Ellen  came  in.  Alice  has  got  some 
quite  pretty  fashions  I  think.  Then  we  went  into  the  breakfast 
room,  and  played  loto.  But  it  spoils  all  not  to  have  Mother  at 

4  Her  cousin  Alice  Crowninshield,  who  became  Mrs.  Josiah  Bradlee.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Grandma  Lowell’s  sister  Sarah  Putnam  Crowninshield. 
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home.  When  I  arrived  at  home  Sara  rushed  out  to  meet  me. 
I  gave  her  the  lady  in  the  fashion  plate. 

October  14th,  1849. — I  got  UP  late  this  morning,  after  break¬ 
fast  dressed  for  and  went  to  Sunday  School.  Almost  all  Aunt 
Anna’s  scholars  were  there,  it  was  very  pleasant.  Mr.  Putnam 
preached  a  beautiful  sermon.  After  I  got  home  I  went  out  with 
Abby  Jane,  then  when  Sara  went  to  learn  her  lesson  I  wrote  the 
names  on  some  of  my  paper  dolls.  Then  we  went  out  till  dark. 
This  has  not  been  a  very  good  day.  I  have  not  kept  God’s  holy 
day  as  I  ought  and  have  thought  almost  entirely  of  earthly 
things!  Oh,  during  this  week  I  will,  I  must  try,  to  prepare  for 
eternity. 

October  1 8th. — First  we  climbed  into  “our  tree”  and  then 
into  an  apple  tree.  Then  we  picked  up  chestnuts.  I  found  more 
than  I  ever  did  before.  I  found  about  65  or  70. 

One  gets  an  impression  that  Mamma  was  delicate  as  a  child 
— very  lovely  and  a  little  frail — with  Aunt  Lissie,  her  older 
sister,  looking  after  her ;  but  the  impression  that  she  was  fragile 
seems  linked  to  the  feeling  that  she  was  too  lovely  and  exquisite 
to  live  on  earth.  In  a  letter  soon  after  her  death  her  French 
cousin  (Mme.  Lucie  Bourguerie)  wrote  to  Aunt  Sara:  “Depuis 
son  enfance  elle  avait  toujours  ete  un  souffle,  si  delicate,  si 
etheree,  aussi  peu  une  creature  humaine  que  possible,  mais  un 
etre  angelique  que  son  ame  soutenait  et  rendait  capable  de  faire 
des  prodiges.  Elle  avait  toujours  oublie  de  penser  a  elle  pour 
se  devouer  a  tous.” 

That  power  of  accomplishing  great  tasks  in  spite  of  a  delicate 
frame  was  true  even  to  the  end.  She  went  ahead  and  did  not 
fail  till  the  work  was  done. 

Our  best  records  of  Mamma’s  childhood  and  girlhood  come 
from  the  skillful  pen  of  her  lifelong  friend  and  cousin  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cabot  Putnam,  whose  memory  held  with  extraordinary 
vividness  the  impressions  of  those  early  days,  and  who  in  de¬ 
voted  thoughtfulness  wrote  them  down  for  us  as  a  special  trib¬ 
ute  on  our  mother’s  wedding  anniversary  just  after  she  died  on 
March  28th,  1894.  What  a  gift  to  her  children  these  descrip- 
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tions  are!  They  give  pictures  of  the  city  life  in  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston  (a  square  where  everybody  knew  everybody) ; 
of  the  beloved  family  place  in  Roxbury  with  its  great  trees,  and 
its  mysterious  ruined  tower,  of  the  goddess  Pash  brought  home 

from  Egypt  j  and  of  the  summer  homes  at  Nahant  and  Bev¬ 
erly. 

63  Marlborough  Street,  April  8th,  1894. 

Dear  Julia,  Ella,  and  Mabel,  not  to  forget  Arthur,  Her¬ 
bert,  and  Ronald, — I  am  going  to  write  for  you  a  few  of  the 
many  instances  that  come  crowding  to  my  memory  as  I  look 
back  over  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I  first  remember  your 
mother.  The  very  first  time  that  I  recall  her  was  when  we  stayed 
at  Nahant.  I  can  recall  your  mother,  a  gay,  lively  little  creature, 
swinging  in  the  slatted  swing  on  the  piazza.  Better  still  I  re-  i 
member  her  in  the  Pemberton  Square  house,  where  we  were 
allowed  to  play  in  the  library  with  our  dolls, — great  rag  dolls 
made  with  infinite  care  by  Nursie  Sharon,  with  boughten  heads 
and  cambric  dresses,  who  seemed  to  us  to  be  quite  real.  Then,  at 
Roxbury  wei  e  the  enchanting  shade  trees  and  great  rocks  above 
ground,  down  between  the  houses  and  the  Jamaica  Plain  road, 
or  Heath  Street.  Those  were  our  best  doll-houses  and  there  we 
had  the  carved  dark  wooden  rocking-horse  that  we  talked  of 
only  three  weeks  or  four  ago, — the  horse  that  had  lost  his  ears 
and  tail  and  legs  and  that  had  been  found  in  that  condition  in 
the  Tower.  We  used  to  ride  to  wonderful  places  on  his  back. 
Then  there  was  the  “Fairy,”  as  we  always  called  the  Egyptain 
Goddess,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  We  used  to  hop  on 
one  foot  to  cany  water,  in  leaves,  to  put  in  the  square  depres¬ 
sion  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

Your  mother  was  so  airy  and  fairylike  that  I  always  had  a 
wondering  admiration  of  her,  and  if  we  ever  had  any  childish 
quarrels  I  cannot  recall  them.  She  was  roguish,  to  my  great 
wonder!— and  one  day  seized  a  pack  of  cards  and  showered 
Abby  (her  nurse)  with  them  and  then  danced  up  and  down  in 
the  spring  seat  while  her  curls  were  being  brushed  over  a  round 
stick.  I  joined  in  this  rather  mischievous  attack  upon  the  faith- 
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ful  Abby  Gates,  but  I  should  never  have  dared  to  initiate  it, 
and  so  felt  rather  aggrieved  at  hearing  some  of  the  maids  who 
were  ironing  near  an  open  window,  say,  “Miss  Ella  is  always 
a  good  little  girl  when  Miss  Lizzie  Putnam  is  not  here,” 
(which  was  very  likely  quite  true,  only  not  in  the  sense  they 
intended  it! ).  We  used  to  fill  the  wardrobe  floors  with  horse- 
chestnuts  and  as  I  recall  the  freedom  we  were  allowed  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  had  an  unusual  share  of  that  luxury.  Once  and 
once  only  I  remember  our  helping  ourselves  to  prunes  from  the 
dining-room  closet,  without  asking  leave  and  feeling  very 
naughty.  Once  your  mother  fell  into  the  brook  and  that  fright¬ 
ened  us  both.  I  think  we  believed  that  fairies  lived  in  the  wood. 

By  and  by  came  more  serious  moods.  We  read  together  Amy 
Herbert  and  Laneton  Parsonage.  That  seems  to  me  an  epoch 
in  your  mother’s  life  and  in  our  friendship.  We  used  to  sit 
looking  over  the  book  together — in  the  room  looking  toward 
the  brook,  on  a  white  dimity-covered  seat.  We  used  to  live  the 
very  lives  of  the  girls  in  those  books,  and  as  Aunt  Amory  had 
marked  them  for  us  so  that  we  might  skip  the  very  over-seri¬ 
ous  parts,  I  associate  her  with  our  readings.  Then  there  was 
Aunt  Amory’s  little  daily  class  to  which  I  was  occasionally  in¬ 
vited,  with  Carrie  Putnam  and  Lizzie  Wells  (Vaughan),  where 
I  think  we  walked  over  to  Highland  Street  with  Aunt  Amory. 
Carrie  felt  as  I  did  about  your  mother.  She  seemed  more  light¬ 
hearted  and  more  charming  than  any  other  child  we  knew.  We 
never  said  this  at  the  time,  but  in  later  years  we  said  it  often. 
I  remember  her  distress  when  your  Aunt  Sara  fell  out  of  the 
carriage  door  one  Sunday. 

After  reading  Lane  ton  Parsonage  and  Amy  Herbert  we  used 
to  form  plans  for  devoting  our  lives  to  being  good  and  use¬ 
ful  and  while  to  me  this  became  a  very  serious  matter,  yet  I 
had  so  many  cares  and  trials  of  temper  that  your  mother  never 
had,  that  it  formed  only  a  small  part  of  my  life  but  was  far 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  hers.  I  remember  one  of  her 
friends  telling  her  a  secret  and  making  her  promise  not  to  tell 
even  her  mother  (my  Aunt  Lizzie)  about  it,  and  that  your 
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mother  cried  (as  she  later  told  me)  every  night  for  nearly  three 
weeks  and  at  last  told  it  to  her  mother,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
done  something  very  doubtful. 

But  I  must  not  forget,  before  leaving  our  childish  days,  our 
grand  fun  at  Beverly,  with  the  soap-box  doll-houses  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Fui  ber  used  to  make  for  us.  Cousins  Sue  or  Lassie  showed 
us  how  to  make  very  small  rag  dolls  and  our  little  houses  had 
real  flights  of  stairs  that  added  much  to  our  fun.  We  used  to 
play  in  our  beloved  hiding  places  among  the  rocks,  with  yellow 
shells  and  boat  shells.  She  had  a  season  of  caring  for  her  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  stones.  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  the  health 
and  pleasure  all  this  brought  to  me.  Your  mother  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  bathe  as  freely  as  I  could ;  she  had  not  quick  enough 

reaction.  She  was  often  ill  with  slight  fever  turns  but  soon  up 
again. 

In  Pemberton  Square  we  had  endless  hoop-clubs  and  “played 
house”  in  every  odd  corner  under  the  steps  of  the  many  houses 
where  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Patrick  Jackson,  Uncle  Sam  Put¬ 
nam,  Aunt  Sarah  Crowninshield  (and  other  relatives  at  later 
times)  lived.  Then  there  was  dancing  school  where  Mr.  Pa- 
panti5  took  such  delight  in  teaching  your  mother,  Ellen  Ban¬ 
croft  (and  Alice  Crowninshield  I  believe)  the  shawl  dance.  I 
used  to  be  occasionally  a  bit  envious  of  the  talents  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  other  girls  but  never  of  your  mother’s.  One  day  we 
had  the  play  The  Miller  (with  a  trap-door  and  much  mys¬ 
tery),  composed  by  Willie  Lowell  and  Alfred  Putnam,  but,  I 
imagine,  enhanced  by  the  pen  of  Aunt  Mary.  I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  our  profound  satisfaction  when  someone  in  the  play,  (I  for¬ 
get  who  it  was)  rushed  forward  to  clasp  your  mother,  saying, 
“This  is  my  long  lost  child!”  And  Cousin  William  Loring  had 
tears  sparkling  in  his  eyes! !  Again,  in  The  Dame  School  Holi- 
day  Jimmie  Lowell  and  Ella  were  sitting  together  when  the 
curtain  rose,  he  fanning  her  with  boughs  of  apple  blossoms.  It 
was  the  prettiest  of  tableaux  vivants. 

On  April  3rd,  1850,  they  all  sailed  away  for  England.  I  kept 

6  Dancing  school  was  at  6  Joy  Street  with  Papanti,  the  elder.  He  began  to  teach  there. 
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one  precious  little  old  shoe  and  the  mumps,  both  of  which  I 
treasured  as  a  legacy  from  my  Ella  and  greatly  missed  her. 

FIRST  EUROPEAN  JOURNEY 

This  journey  to  Europe  was  for  two  years.  Sometimes  a  little 
thing  that  one  can  touch  brings  back  a  scene  that  is  long  past. 
Grandma  Lowell  gave  me  when  I  was  a  child  one  of  her  rings 
with  two  emeralds  and  three  diamonds  in  a  twisted  hoop  of 
gold.  It  was  a  parting  present  from  her  sister  Louisa  (Mrs. 
Augustus  Peabody)  and  it  is  engraved  L.  P.  to  E.  C.  L.,  March 
23d,  1850.  That  was  ten  days  before  they  sailed.  It  must  have 
been  hard  to  go  for  so  long. 

The  mumps  did  not  last,  and  England  was  a  great  delight 
to  the  Lowells.  They  visited  their  English  cousins,  General 
Russell  and  his  family,  at  Ashford  Hall  near  Worcester  for  two 
weeks.  How  young  Mamma  was  we  realize  by  this  incident. 
When  the  Lowells  went  to  see  the  great  punch  bowl  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  giant  Guy  of  Warwick,  both  Mamma  and  Aunt 
Sara  got  into  it  comfortably  and  said  there  was  room  for  two  or 
three  more!  In  July  1850  the  Lowells  went  to  Nantes  to  stay 
for  a  fortnight  with  the  French  Amory  cousins,  M.  et  Mme. 
Jeanneau,  who  had  two  daughters,  tall  Georgiana  aged  fourteen 
and  Lucie  aged  seven  and  very  handsome ;  she  was  about  Aunt 
Sara’s  age.  In  October  Grandpa  Lowell  settled  in  Paris  for  the 
winter,  opposite  the  lovely  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  They 
stayed  abroad  from  April  3rd,  1850,  to  October  1852.  These 
were  the  swift  changing  years  from  twelve  to  fourteen  for 
Mamma.  Her  handwriting,  which  is  round  and  childlike  in 
1850,  becomes  flowing  and  pointed  in  the  letters  written  home 
in  the  second  European  journey  in  1854-1855. 

During  1850  and  1851  they  traveled  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  and  the  Tyrol,  visiting 
“a  great  many  palaces,  public  institutions,  picture  galleries,  and 
statuary.”  They  went  in  July  and  August  1851  to  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  from  there  to  Athens,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo.  Mamma  enjoyed  the  sight- 
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seeing  but  there  is  a  note  of  delight  in  her  voice  when  she  writes 
in  a  postscript:  “Only  think,  Nina  is  really  here!  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  will  be  for  me  to  have  her  here  with  me!”  This  was 
Cousin  Georgina  Lowell,  daughter  of  Uncle  Frank  Lowell,  who 
was  Grandfather  Lowell’s  brother-in-law. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot  ( later  Mrs.  H.  W.  Foote ) 

St.  Thomas’s  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

April  19th,  18506 

Dear  Fanny, — I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  writing 
me  so  soon.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  what  you  were  doing,  it 
seemed  almost  to  bring  me  home  for  a  moment.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  comfort  your  bag  has  been  to  me,  it  is  going  all 
over  Europe  with  me.  I  cannot  get  along  at  all  without  it.  It 
rained  hard  when  we  entered  Liverpool  and  our  first  sight  of 
Old  England  was  dismal  and  dirty  enough.  We  did  not  go 
directly  up  to  London,  but  we  made  a  tour  through  Wales.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  scenery  is,  it  is  so  wild 
and  mountainous  and  the  little  mountain  rills  running  down  the 
rugged  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  sheep  and  little  lambs  and 
green  grass  all  look  beautifully.  Everything  reminds  me  of 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories.  Do  you  remember  in  UAmie  Incon- 
nue  how  Angelina  lost  her  way  on  a  Welsh  mountain?  When 
I  saw  those  high  steep  mountains  I  kept  thinking  of  that.  Then 
the  people  were  so  simple  and  they  dressed  so  queerly.  The 
women  wear  hats  like  men,  and  the  inns  were  so  nice  and  clean. 
We  came  up  through  Bath  to  London.  I  like  London  very 
much  but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  large.  The  streets  are  much 
broader  than  those  of  Boston,  but  after  all, — “there  is  no  place 
like  home.”  We  have  been  to  see  a  great  many  things,  too  many 
and  too  magnificent  to  be  here  described,  but  I  will  do  my  best 
to  tell  you  about  a  few  of  them. 

On  Monday  week  we  went  to  see  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
was  something  so  solemn  and  interesting  in  being  in  that  mag¬ 
nificent  old  building  with  all  the  remains  of  the  good  and  great 

6  Ella  Lowell  was  twelve  years  old. 
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beneath  you.  There  was  one  corner  particularly  devoted  to 
poets,  and  it  is  called  the  Poets5  Corner.  There  were  the  tombs 
of  Shakespeare  and  Pope  and  Dryden  and  Milton  and  Cowley 
and  Gray  and  a  great  many  others.  Wordsworth  has  died  since 
we  came  to  London.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  surmounted  by 
full-length  statues  of  the  person,  and  when  they  had  large 
families,  sometimes  all  the  sons  were  carved  on  one  side  and 
all  the  daughters  on  the  other.  They  also  showed  us  where  the 
two  little  princes  that  were  murdered  were  buried,  their  monu¬ 
ment  was  in  another  place.  James  I  erected  two  magnificent 
monuments,  one  to  his  mother  and  the  other  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  I  should  not  have  thought  that  he  would  have  cared  about 
erecting  one  to  her  after  she  had  treated  his  mother  so  badly, 
should  you?  Some  of  the  monuments  are  so  old  that  they  are 
all  crumbling  to  pieces. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  girls  and  accept  a  great  deal  your¬ 
self.  From  your  affectionate,  Ellen. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Thomas’s  Hotel,  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

May  1 5th,  1850. 

My  dear  Aunt  Amory, — We  are  all  very  well  indeed,  and 
we  like  London  very  much.  The  streets  are  so  much  larger  than 
Boston,  that  they  look  much  handsomer;  the  shops  also  are 
larger  and  brighter.  We  have  very  nice  lodgings  in  Berkeley 
Square;  it  is  very  near  Regent  Street,  which  is  the  principal 
street.  I  am  taking  riding  and  singing  lessons.  I  like  the  singing 
lessons  much  the  best  for  I  am  dreadfully  frightened  when  I 
ride.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  should  learn  to  ride  for  most 
probably  we  shall  have  to  go  up  the  Alps  on  mules. 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  July,  1850. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday  at  twelve  o’clock  after  having 
come  from  Penrith  and  been  in  the  cars  since  seven.  We  are  all 
charmed  with  Edinburgh,  the  streets  are  so  broad  and  clean  and 
the  castle  is  so  picturesque.  Father  says  it  looks  very  much  as  it 
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did  thirty  years  ago  when  he  was  here  before.  We  have  all  been 
out  shopping  today  for  a  Scotch  shawl  and  have  found  one  much 
to  Mother’s  liking.  Yesterday,  as  Augustus  wanted  to  see  the 
mines  at  Newcastle,  and  we  did  not,  he  left  us  at  Carlisle  Sta¬ 
tion  j  and  has  joined  us  again  today  which  we  were  right  glad 
of,  for  we  missed  him  very  much.  He  is  so  bright  and  cheerful, 
the  life  of  our  party.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  mines 
and  was  very  glad  that  he  stayed.  He  says  that  he  had  to  go 
down  the  mines  in  a  tub  in  pitch  darkness.  I  should  not  have 
liked  that  at  all. 

The  only  thing  in  the  way  of  a  mine  that  I  have  seen  was  the 
magnificent  cavern  at  Matlock.  We  all,  even  little  Sara,  went 
down  that,  we  all  except  Sara  took  a  tallow  candle  in  our  hands 
and  the  guide  had  two.  The  sides  of  the  cavern  shone  like  dia¬ 
monds  with  the  beautiful  spar.  We  went  down  400  feet  below 
ground.  In  some  places  it  was  quite  dangerous,  for  the  miserable 
tallow  lamp  gave  but  little  light. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam 

Edinburgh,  August  3rd,  1850. 

My  dearest  Lizzie, — We  have  now  been  in  Edinburgh 
nearly  a  week  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  I  will  tell  you 
now  all  that  we  were  doing,  if  I  can,  as  you  asked  me.  In  your 
next,  dearest  Lizzie,  will  you  tell  me  all  that  you  did  and  be 
as  particular  as  I  have  been  in  particulars. 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  Holyrood  House  and  the  Castle. 

I  enclose  a  picture  of  Holyrood  House.  We  saw  these  all.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots’  apartment  and  her  bed  and  the  remains  of  her 
blankets,  her  workbox,  and  the  chair  she  worked  v/ith  her  own 
hands.  I  admired  to  look  at  them,  and  think  that  she  really 
once  used  them.  They  are  in  a  very  old  delapidated  state,  there 
are  only  shreds  of  the  blankets  remaining,  they  have  been  kept 
so  long,  and  the  chair  looked  as  old  “as  the  hills.”  The  work- 
box  might  have  in  its  day  been  very  handsome.  They  also  show 
one  of  Lord  Darnley’s  gauntlets  and  a  pair  of  boots  of  his. 
Just  outside  of  Mary’s  door  are  stains  of  blood,  said  to  be  that 
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of  poor  David  Rizzio,  her  music  master,  whom  the  conspirators 
murdered  and  dragged  through  her  room  where  at  the  thresh¬ 
old  they  killed  him.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  blood,  so  she 
ordered  a  partition  to  be  put  up  but  still  had  the  boards  left  out¬ 
side  so  as  to  commemorate  the  horrid  deed.  In  the  castle  we 
saw  the  room  where  she  was  confined  for  so  long  and  where 
James  I  was  born.  We  looked  out  of  the  window  where  they  let 
him  down  in  a  basket,  the  rock  is  very  steep.  How  she  must 
have  felt! ! ! 

On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  the  letters  come,  and  I  do  so 
hope  that  there  will  be  one  from  you,  dearest  Lizzie.  I  care 
more,  a  great  deal  more  than  you  can  tell,  for  letters ;  every 
syllable,  from  “home”  is  so  precious,  and  you  write  beautiful 
letters.  I  must  leave  off  now,  dearest.  Give  my  love  to  your 
dear  mother  and  father,  and  to  Annie  and  Charlie  and  dear 
little  Jimmie.  Tell  him  that  I  like  his  messages  very  much  and 
ask  him  to  send  me  some  more.  Give  him  a  kiss  from  me  and 
don’t  let  him  forget  me.  Give  my  love  to  Sarah  and  Fanny 
Paine.  You  were  staying  there,  Ellen  said,  and  ask  them  to 
write  to  me. 

Good-by,  dearest,  dearest  Lizzie,  from  Your  affectionate 
cousin  and  half  sister,  Ella. 

Ella  Eovoell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot 

Paris,  October  1850.7 

My  dear  Fanny, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  nice  letter, 
which  I  would  have  answered  long  ago  if  I  had  had  time. 

I  have  not  grown  at  all  too  old  yet  to  play  hoop.  Every 
morning  Sara  and  I  before  our  teacher  comes,  run  out  into  the 
Tuileries — which  are  right  opposite — and  stay  till  ten,  playing 
hoop  or  ball  or  jump-rope.  Then  we  have  our  lessons  until 
two,  then  we  generally  go  out  and  when  we  come  in,  I  practice 
and  learn  my  lessons.  Before  breakfast,  also,  I  practice  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  so  you  see,  dear  Fanny,  I  really  have  very 
little  time. 


7  Ella  Lowell  was  then  nearly  thirteen. 
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I  wish  that  you  could  be  sitting  where  I  am  now  and  look 
over  into  the  Tuileiies.  It  looks  so  beautifully,  the  sun  is  shining 
so  brightly  and  the  garden  is  crowded  with  mammas  and  chil¬ 
dren^  babies  and  bonnes^  the  children  laughing  and  playing  so 
merrily,  the  mammas  walking  up  and  down,  and  the  nurses  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  little  wooden  chairs  talking  together  and  even  the 
little  babies  seem  to  be  having  a  nice  time  and  “coo”  to  each 
other.  On  Sundays,  there  are  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  than 
children,  but  every  afternoon  at  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  the 
bonnes  and  children  congregate.  And  then  while  the  nurses 
gossip,  the  children  play  all  sorts  of  games.  Sometimes  fifteen 
or  sixteen  little  boys  and  girls  form  a  ring  and  dance  round 
and  round  singing.  I  should  think  it  was  something  like  our 
Here  we  go  round  the  barberry  bush  so  early  Monday  morn- 
mg.  Then  you  see  little  bits  of  babies,  two  holding  and  one 
skipping  the  rope,  and  playing  ball,  hoop,  etc.  And  all  are 
dressed  so  nicely  and  seem  so  clean  and  so  happy.  The  Champs 
Elysees  are  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  sort  of  wood,  where  there 
are  all  sorts  of  shows,  puppets,  dancing  dogs  and  goats,  fortune 
tellers,  merry-go-rounds,  swings,  archeries,  etc.  and  there  are 
little  booths  raised  up  where  they  sell  cake,  gingerbread,  candy 
and  toys. 

On  my  birthday  Father  gave  me  Theatre  dy Education  by 
Madame  de  Genlis.  I  had  quite  a  nice  time.  Elise  and  Julia 
Wainwright  and  Augusta  Thorndike  came  to  tea.  And  we  had 
a  little  puppet  show. 

Give  my  love  to  Katy  and  Nina  Lowell.  Do  ask  her  to  write 
to  me.  And  do  write  yourself,  dear  Fanny.  I  admire  to  get  your 
letters.  Give  my  love  to  Sarah  and  Lydia  Lyman  too.  Your  ever 
affectionate,  Ellen. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Paris,  October  27th,  1850. 

My  dear  Aunt  Amory,  I  got  your  letter  day  before  yes¬ 
terday.  Although  it  is  half  past  eight  no  one  is  down  but  me. 

Kate  Eliot,  who  became  Mrs.  Frank  Storer. 
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I  am  going  to  church  today  with  Father.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  go  for  a  long  while  and  I  am  so  glad  that  now  I  can  go  al¬ 
ways.  M.  Monod  preaches  today.  We  have  been  in  Paris  three 
weeks  and  we  have  been  now  a  fortnight  at  our  lessons.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Flandin,  the  lady’s  name  that  teaches  us,  is  a  real 
ladyy  perfectly  ladylike  and  I  am  sure  she  is  very  patient.  Three 
times  a  week  she  comes  at  a  quarter  to  ten  and  the  other  days 
at  ten  and  stays  till  one.  I  am  learning  grammar,  French  and 
Roman  History,  synonymes,  geography,  Florian’s  fables,  arith¬ 
metic,  etc.  When  I  get  more  accustomed  I  am  going  to  take 
Italian  and  German  lessons.  You  don’t  know  what  nice  books 
the  histories  are.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  although  we 
have  only  two.  Oh,  dear  Aunt  Amory,  I  realize  more  and  more 
every  day  what  an  advantage  you  conferred  upon  me  and  how 
very  kind  it  was  in  you  to  take  so  much  pains  to  teach  me 
French.  What  should  I  have  done  without  it?  I  can  make  my¬ 
self  understood  as  it  is,  but  oh,  dear  Aunt  Amory,  all  I  do  know 
I  owe  to  you,  and  indeed,  indeed  I  am  grateful  for  it.  Sara, 
who  you  know  knew  not  a  word  of  French,  finds  it  very  hard  to 
understand  Mademoiselle  Flandin  and  keeps  saying,  “What 
does  she  say?”  and  “I  can’t  understand  her.”  Sara  has  a  few 
lines  of  one  of  Florian’s  fables  to  learn  every  day  out  of  school 
and  she  finds  it  very  difficult.  She  is  learning  geography,  and 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  way  she  learns  geography 
— she  repeats  the  new  over  after  Miss  Flandin  and  the  old. 
Whenever  she  says  it  well  Miss  F.  gives  her  a  little  red  bean 
and  whenever  she  says  it  badly  she  gives  Miss  F.  one.  Three 
times  a  week  another  Miss  Flandin,  the  sister  of  ours,  comes 
to  give  me  a  music  lesson.  I  have  two  or  three  lessons  out  of 
school  every  day  and  really  Sunday  is  my  only  day  to  write 
letters.  I  have  dictation  just  as  I  used  to  with  you.  Lately  I 
have  been  writing  a  great  many  rules  in  the  “participe  passe.” 
Miss  Flandin  complains  very  much  of  my  bad  handwriting, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  great  pains  with  it.  We  (S  and  I)  have 
not  been  to  any  amusements  at  all  except  one  evening  we  went 
to  a  theatre  where  it  was  said  that  only  children  acted;  but 
when  we  got  there,  there  were  no  children  acting  at  all,  only 
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grown-up  people.  But  Father  has  found  out  another  place, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  go  and  see  it  soon.  Do  you  know,  dear 
Aunt  Amory,  I  really  think  that  I  do  not  spell  English  or  write 
it  so  easily  as  I  could.  Just  now  when  I  wanted  to  write  and 
I  began  to  write  ety  for  you  know  I  write  French  every  day  and 
English  only  once  a  week. 

Gus  is  very  busy  studying,  he  studies  with  Mr.  Felton  and 
Mr.  Sigourney  three  hours  every  day  and  he  has  a  master  alone 
for  an  hour  or  two.  And  he  reads  French  plays  and  goes  to  see 
them  acted  in  the  evening,  understanding  what  he  can;  and 
he  makes  it  a  point  always  to  speak  French.  As  for  Lissie,  she 
has  a  lady  come  every  day  who  gives  her  innumerable  lessons 
to  learn.  Tonight  Dr.  and  Mme.  Clerc  and  M.  and  Mme.  Jean- 
neau  are  coming  here  to  tea.  Mme.  Jeanneau  has  two  little  girls, 
one  is  fourteen  and  the  other  seven.  John  went  Wednesday. 
We  went  to  see  Jimmie  Storrow  the  other  day;  he  seemed 
nicely  and  is  coming  here  to  spend  the  day  Friday  and  the 
Lawrences  too  who  are  at  the  same  school.  They  are  only  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  out  every  other  Sunday,  and  although  it  is  so 
cold  they  have  no  fires.  Mother  said  that  she  supposed  the 
French  must  be  much  less  cold  than  we,  and  he  said  no,  the 
masters  and  boys  were  all  shivering  but  they  were  not  to  have 
fires  till  Christmas,  but  he  told  Father  that  they  fared  very  well 
though  they  had  to  study  pretty  hard. 

Paris,  December  15th,  1850. 

My  dear  Aunt  Amory, — I  am  studying  very  hard  and  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  succeed.  What  should 
I  have  done  without  you,  my  dear,  dear  Aunt  Amory;  now 
I  can  make  myself  understood  and  can  get  along  nicely;  how 
bad  it  would  have  been  if  I  could  not  have  understood  Miss 
Flandin, — I  should  not  have  learned  half  so  much,  but  I  owe 
it  all  to  you,  dear  Aunt  Amory.  Mondays  I  have  a  chapter  of 
French  history  and  a  fable  and  an  analysis;  Tuesdays,  geog¬ 
raphy  and  a  verb  to  write  and  recite;  Wednesdays,  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  grammar  and  composition;  Thursdays,  history  of  France, 
verb  and  mythology;  Friday,  geography  and  “copier  de  la 
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dictee;”  and  Saturday,  grammar  and  Roman  history.  These 
are  my  lessons  out  of  school  except  every  day  I  have  a  “devoir 
de  grammaire”  as  she  calls  it.  She  makes  a  little  round  mark 
over  anything  in  my  dictee  she  wants  me  to  explain  the  gram¬ 
matical  rules  of.  At  first  it  was  very  hard,  but  now  I  am  quite 
accustomed  to  it.  The  days  that  I  have  Roman  history  I  write 
questions  and  answers  of  it  in  dictation,  but  what  I  know  I 
answer  myself.  I  do  the  same  in  geography  and  all  my  other 
lessons. 

Sara  has  got  a  little  blank  book  and  she  has  written  in  it,  “If 
I  love  Ella  I  must  be  kind  to  her  and  so  it  is  with  Mamma 
and  all!  Have  I  been  good?  I  hope  so.”  I  shall  try  to  get  the 
books  you  told  me  of,  dearest  Aunt  Amory,  if  they  are  to  be 
had.  Give  my  love  to  dear  Aunt  Anna  and  thank  her  for  her 
letter  which  I  will  answer  next  week.  And  accept  a  very  great 
deal  of  love  yourself,  my  dear  Aunt,  from 

Your  ever  affectionate  niece  Ellen. 


Ella  Lowell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot 

Paris,  February  1 6th,  1851. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  been  very  long  in  answer¬ 
ing  your  pleasant  letter,  dear  Fanny,  but  it  was  not  because  I 
was  not  very  grateful  to  you  for  it,  but  because  I  have  very 
little  time  to  write  and  very  little  to  say.  I  will  tell  you  of  all 
that  I  am  doing  and  then  you  will  see  that  my  excuses  are 
true.  I  get  up  at  half  past  six  and  at  seven  I  begin  to  practice. 
I  practice  till  half  past  eight,  then  we  breakfast.  After  break¬ 
fast  we  go  out  till  quarter  to  ten  when  Mademoiselle  Flandin, 
our  teacher,  comes.  She  can  speak  no  English,  so  of  course  we 
do  all  our  lessons  in  French.  She  stays  till  one  when  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  her  sister  Mile.  Flandin  comes  (for 
a  music  lesson)  till  two.  She  is  very  cross,  scolds  me  a  great 
deal.  “Est-il  possible?  Tou jours  la  meme  faute,”  she  keeps 
saying.  Her  sister  is  very  pleasant,  though.  The  other  three  days 
I  practice  an  hour.  Then  we  lunch,  then  study  and  at  three  or 
half  past  two,  go  out  for  an  hour.  Then  we  come  in  and  I 
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study  and  practice  half  an  hour  more,  then  study  till  half  past 
five,  when  we  dine.  After  dinner  until  half  past  eight,  when  I 
go  to  bed,  I  read  French  or  sew.  So  you  see,  dear  Fanny,  that 
I  have  no  time  to  write  except  Sundays  and  then  not  much,  and 
as  I  do  just  the  same,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  I  have  very  little  to  say  when  I  do  write. 

I  should  think  the  sewing  school  must  be  very  pleasant.  I  am 
glad  if  my  letters  helped  you  in  writing  your  composition.  I 
write  syntax  in  French  twice  a  week.  Once  I  had  a  visit  to  a 
dentist  for  subject.  I  write  now  much  more  easily  in  French 
than  I  did  when  I  came  here,  though  I  find  it  pretty  hard  now 
to  express  myself  in  writing.  Little  Sara,  who  did  not  know  a 
word  when  she  came  here,  talks  nicely  now,  reads  pretty  well 
and  begins  to  write.  How  frightened  you  must  have  been  the 
first  day  at  Mr.  Torrey’s! 

I  love  to  get  your  letters,  dear  Fanny.  Do  write  to  me  again 
soon.  Give  my  love  to  Kate  and  accept  a  great  deal  yourself, 
dear  Fanny,  from  your  ever  loving  friend,  Ellen  L. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear  Fanny,  that  I  take  dancing 
lessons  at  home  twice  a  week,  of  a  very  pleasant  lady.  Her  son 
plays  the  fiddle. 


Dr.  Boott  to  Mrs.  Wells 

London,  April  3rd,  1851. 

In  my  visit  to  Paris  I  sat  all  day  by  Mr.  Lowell’s  comfortable 
coal  fire,  talking  with  him  or  Mrs.  L.  or  the  dear  children,  and 
went  with  them  to  a  child’s  ball,  and  one  evening  to  the  Theatre 
Frangais.  I  had  so  rich  a  treat  in  my  communion  with  that 
charming  family  that  I  joined  the  circle  at  half  past  eight  and 
left  it  at  eleven,  for  my  little  bedroom  at  Maurice’s,  which  is 
a  few  doors  from  Mr.  L’s  apartments. 

I  know  not  whom  to  love  the  most  among  them.  Dear  John  is 
as  well  as  you  could  wish  him,  and  as  happy  as  he  can  be  here 
or  in  heaven.  His  lovely  wife  was  if  possible  happier  than 
usual  by  having  her  brother  with  her.  Lissie’s  sweet  temper 
and  good  sense  that  angel  Ella,  the  very  twin  of  my  own 
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blessed  Bessie — and  that  sweet  little  Sara  whose  irrepressible 
happiness  was  like  the  bubbling  up  of  water  from  a  fountain. 
Augustus,  too,  while  as  free  as  air,  chained  by  his  respect  for 
his  dear  father  and  his  love  for  his  mother,  never  satisfied  when 
in  his  room  unless  his  little  sisters  were  with  him.  I  never  saw 
a  happier  or  more  amiable  family.  I  never  heard  an  expression 
of  self-will  or  impatience.  Freedom  was  the  birthright  of  those 
children,  and  yet  you  could  not  add  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  circle. 

I  shall  never  lose  the  remembrance  of  Ella,  the  most  devoted 
and  the  most  conscientious  child  with  reference  to  duty  I  ever 
saw.  Sara’s  great  ambition  is  to  merit  Ella’s  esteem.  The  little 
prattler  from  her  exuberant  joyousness  cannot  imitate  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  studious  habits,  but  she  admires  them  so  much  that  she 
is  not  content  to  say  she  will  imitate  them,  but  of  her  own  sug¬ 
gestion  she  writes  notes  to  her  sister  and  tells  her  she  will  make 
her  happy  by  doing  all  she  does,  and  will  deserve  her  love.  I 
never  saw  such  irrepressible  joy  as  in  this  dear  child.  If  you 
leave  her  alone,  she  is  constantly  talking  to  herself  imagining 
all  prettiness  of  thought  and  action,  and  her  little  lips  are  in¬ 
stinctively  pressed  to  her  mother’s  or  sister’s  cheeks,  as  if  she 
must  seek  the  sympathies  of  love.  She  is  quite  original  in  her 
remarks  and  very  shrewd  in  her  mental  perceptions.  I  was  glad 
to  see  Ella  looking  stouter  than  when  she  was  in  London.  Her 
beauty  has  not  the  flush  of  Sara’s  round  cheeks  and  there  is  a 
thoughtful  concern  in  her  expression,  at  times,  that  I  sometimes 
wished  away  for  one  so  young.  But  you  cannot  control  it,  and 
it  is  akin  to  that  you  might  have  supposed  was  visible  in  Him 
who  discoursed  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  Such  is  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  this  dear  family. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Paris,  April  27th,  1851. 

My  dear  Aunt  Amory, — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
nice  letter.  It  is  raining  very  fast  and  the  Tuileries  look  as  dis¬ 
mal  as  possible.  There  are  only  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
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gardens  and  those  with  umbrellas  and  coats  buttoned  up  to 
their  throats  for  although  it  has  been  so  very  warm  all  last 
week  and  indeed  for  a  fortnight  it  has  suddenly  become  very 
cold  yesterday  and  today.  Father  has  just  returned  from  church, 
where  he  heard  M.  Grandpierre.  I  believe  he  never  has  once 
missed  going  to  church  since  we  came  to  Paris. 

The  French  are  queer  people.  In  the  midst  of  the  fasting 
and  devotion  of  the  Holy  Week  they  still  occupy  themselves 
with  fashion,  dress,  and  pleasure.  On  Vendredi-Saint  and  also 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  there  was  an  immense  crowd  on 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  they  were  covered  with  shows  of  all 
kinds.  It  seems  that  it  arose  originally  from  there  being  a  chapel 
called  Long-Champs  at  the  end  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
that  a  great  many  people  went  to  worship  there,  but  it  became  ; 
so  much  a  la  mode  to  go  there  that  now  everyone  drives  up  and 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  to  see  the  new  fashions,  etc.  But  it  » 
is  beautiful  to  see. 

Tuesday  we  are  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  Nantes  to  pay 
Mme.  Jeanneau  a  visit  of  a  day  or  two,  and  we  are  to  be  back 
here  for  the  great  fete  on  the  4th  of  May  in  honor  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic.  They  say  it  will  be  beautiful  this 
year.  There  are  places  erected  all  along  the  Champs  Elysees 
for  the  illuminations  and  in  the  Madeleine  and  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings.  There  are  also  to  be  fireworks. 

I  quite  long  to  leave  Paris  and  I  believe  we  all  do.  Six  months 
is  too  long  to  spend  at  one  place  where  one  has  no  friends,  I 
think.  We  went  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Augustus  Thorndike’s  the  other 
day  and  Sara  made  them  all  laugh.  She  said:  “I  shall  be  very 
much  happier  than  I  am  now,  when  Pm  nine  years  old.”  “Why 
so?”  “Because  I  shall  be  in  America.”  “But  why  do  you  think 
that  you  shall  be  happier  in  America?”  “Because  all  my  friends 
are  there.”  Mr.  Thorndike  told  her  that  he  was  sure  she  could 
not  laugh  any  more  in  America  than  she  does  here.  “Perhaps 
I  cannot  laugh  more,”  said  she,  “but  I  can  feel  happier.”  She 
is  a  darling.  She  wrote  this  note  to  Father  without  the  least 
help:  “Mon  cher  papa,  je  t’aime  bien,  tu  es  si  bon  pour  moi  et 
Ella  et  toute  les  autre.  Je  suis  la  votre  Sara.”  Then  she  sealed 
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it  herself  and  told  Henrietta  to  go  and  ring  the  bell  and  to 
bring  it  in  and  say,  “Mr.  Lowell,  here’s  a  letter  come  for  you.” 
She  has  grown  very  old  since  we  left  home  I  think,  and  very 
conscientious  and  truthful.  She  says  sometimes,  “Ella,  I  was 
cross  to  Henrietta  and  my  conscience  pricked  me  till  I  went  and 
asked  her  and  God  to  forgive  me  and  now  I’ve  told  you.” 

The  other  day  Father,  Sara,  and  I  went  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It  must  have  been  beautiful  before 
the  mob  got  in  and  while  it  was  inhabited.  There  are  at  present  a 
great  many  things  stolen,  broken  and  spoiled  by  the  gens  du 
peuple  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  There  was  a  beautiful  table 
of  inlaid  marble  in  the  Queen’s  bedroom  where  men  had  spilt 
drink  which  had  got  in  under  the  marble  and  stained  it  for 
always.  The  leaves  are  now  so  thick  that  we  can  hardly  see  the 
palace.  I  cannot  help  thinking  how  awfully  the  poor  King  and 
Queen  must  have  felt  to  be  obliged  to  run  away  so.  In  the 
Queen’s  cabinet  there  had  been  hung  round  the  pictures  of  all 
her  children  and  the  mob  tore  them  to  pieces. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Aunt  Anna,  and  accept  a  great  deal 
yourself,  dear  Aunt  Amory,  from  your  own  Ellen. 

Hotel  de  Rome,  Berlin,  June  9th,  1851. 

Dear  Aunt  Amory, — I  like  Berlin  very  much  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  1st,  because  it  is  Protestant ;  2nd,  because  there  are  so 
many  interesting  things  in  it,  and  in  its  environs.  The  palace 
here  is  magnificent ;  there  are  more  fine  things  in  it  than  in 
any  palace  we  saw  in  England,  I  think.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
was  a  splendid  chandelier,  a  present  from  William  IV  to  the 
late  King.  He  had  been  paying  a  visit  in  England  and  had  ad¬ 
mired  it  very  much  and  when  he  came  home  he  found  the 
chandelier.  There  was  also  a  splendid  Sevres  china  table  from 
Louis  Philippe.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  little  gallery  for 
musicians,  which  formerly  was  solid  silver,  but  Frederick  the 
Great  once  needing  money  for  the  war  had  it  taken  down  and 
melted  into  thalers  and  then  had  it  put  up  again  in  wood  sil¬ 
vered  over.  At  the  top  of  the  palace  there  were  several  rooms 
of  historical  antiquities.  Among  others  there  were  the  drinking 
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cup  and  pipe  of  Luther  and  the  mug  of  Baron  Trenck  which  was 
all  written  over  in  German  with  a  nail  which  he  picked  up  in 
his  prison.  There  was  also  a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great 
as  large  as  life  with  all  the  clothes  on  which  he  wore  before 
his  death ;  his  cane  was  in  his  hand,  his  flute  on  a  table  beside 
him  and  also  his  watch  and  the  last  pocket  handkerchief  he  ever 
used. 

In  the  Hague  we  saw  the  famous  picture  of  Paul  Potter, 
The  Young  Bull.  Father  remembered  distinctly  to  have  seen  it 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  had  stolen  everything.  There  is  one  thing  he  did 
which  I  think  so  mean.  He  took  Frederick  the  Great’s  sword 
after  he  was  dead  and  gone,  which  hung  over  the  door  of  the 
church  where  he  is  dead  and  buried. 

There  is  a  most  lovely  statue  of  Queen  Louise  at  Sans  Souci ; 
she  is  lying  down  with  a  veil  all  over  her,  she  is  asleep  in  a  little 
temple  in  the  garden.  The  face  is  beautiful  and  the  attitude  so 
natural  and  graceful.  The  new  palace  is  also  very  handsome. 
The  reason  Frederick  the  Great  had  it  built  was  this:  he  had 
had  a  seven  years’  war  and  they  told  him  he  must  have  ex- 
hausted  all  his  revenues.  So  he  said,  “You  shall  see,”  and  then 
had  the  palace  built  “to  show  them,”  he  said,  “how  poor  he 
was.” 

P.S.  Tell  Carrie  she  must  not  let  Henry  forget  me.  Kiss  him 
for  me. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam 

Constantinople,  October  12th,  1851. 

Dearest  Lizzie, — Here  we  are  really  at  Constantinople!  It 
seems  so  queer  to  be  here — I  never  dreamed  of  it  when  we  left 
home.  And  before  we  came  it  seemed  a  tremendous  under¬ 
taking,  so  far,  so  very  far  off.  But  it  really  is  not  at  all  difficult 
getting  here — it  only  takes  ten  days  from  Trieste  here  without 
stopping  at  Athens.  It  will  be  a  fortnight  next  Tuesday  since 
we  left  Trieste,  and  we  have  seen  Ancona,  Brindisi,  Corfu, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Petras,  Athens,  and  Smyrna.  In  Athens  we 
stayed  two  days  and  had  a  beautiful  time.  We  visited  all  the 
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ruins,  the  prison  of  Socrates  and  all;  we  left  Athens  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  on  a  French  steamer  much  larger  than  the  Archiduca 
Giovanni  in  which  we  sailed  from  Trieste;  and  there  was  a 
stewardess — for  which  we  were  very  glad  (though  she  proved 
to  be  very  disobliging,  as  indeed,  all  on  board  the  ship  were). 
We  had  a  beautifully  smooth  and  pleasant  voyage.  Friday  we 
arrived  at  Smyrna  and  went  on  shore.  We  had  the  funniest 
guide.  He  said  he  would  show  us  “all  what  they  got  to  see 
here,”  and  he  certainly  did.  He  took  us  through  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogues,  baths,  bazaars,  etc.,  though  we  could  not  see  the 
mosques,  it  being  the  hour  of  prayer,  nor  the  slave  market,  it 
being  the  Mahometan  Sunday.  The  bazaars  are  sort  of  covered 
streets  with  nothing  but  shops  in  them.  Some  streets  are  entirely 
devoted  to  tailors,  others  to  jewelers,  to  confections,  etc.  The 
variety  of  costumes  in  Smyrna  was  very  remarkable;  the  women 
there  wore  a  sort  of  sheet  over  them  which  also  covered  up 
their  heads  and  their  mouths  and  chins  and  over  their  foreheads, 
eyes  and  noses  they  wore  black  masks.  Here  they  wear  the 
cloths  over  all  their  faces  except  there  is  a  little  hole  for  the 
eyes.  There  were  no  horses  nor  carriages  in  Smyrna,  nor  are 
there  here,  but  we  saw  a  great  many  camels  carrying  burthens. 
The  guide  stopped  us  at  almost  every  other  shop  trying  to 
make  us  buy  things,  for  he  had  a  commission  on  all  he  made  us 
buy,  so  it  was  much  for  his  interest  that  we  should  make  pur¬ 
chases.  He  kept  saying,  “Won’t  you  buy  this?”  “This  very 
splendid,”  “You  ought  to  buy  this  for  the  boys”  (meaning  S. 
and  me),  etc. 

We  arrived  here  this  morning  very  early  and  Thomas  went 
on  shore  directly  to  engage  us  rooms,  while  we  dressed  and 
breakfasted  comfortably  and  waited  quietly  till  he  got  back. 
It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  landing  place  to  the 
hotel  and  no  carriages  nor  means  of  getting  here  except  walking 
or  horseback.  So  Lissie  (who  is  not  well)  and  Sara  were  carried 
in  a  sedan-chair  and  the  rest  of  us  walked.  We  have  got  very 
good  rooms  here  (at  the  Hotel  de  Bizance)  and  are  quite  de¬ 
lighted  to  sleep  in  beds  again.  I  do  not  wonder  that  they  have 
no  carriages  here  for  they  have  no  pavements.  The  streets  are 
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very  narrow  and  dirty  and  full  of  uneven  stones.  Constantinople 
is  full  of  dogs — they  are  considered  among  its  curiosities — they 
belong  to  no  one  and  are  never  allowed  to  be  killed  so  that 
their  number  increases  every  year. 

I  wish  you  could  be  here  with  me,  dear  Lizzie,  it  is  so  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  They  roast  chest¬ 
nuts  and  make  “flap jacks”  in  the  streets  here.  You  must  ex¬ 
cuse  all  mistakes  and  incoherencies,  dearest  Lizzie,  for  Sara  is 
talking  to  her  dolls  and  to  me  so  fast  that  I  begin  a  sentence 
and  then  forget  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Good-by,  now,  my  own  Lizzie,  from 

Your  very  affectionate  Ella. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Alexandria,  November  16th,  1851. 

My  dear  Aunt  Amory, — We  arrived  here  Friday  morning 
at  four  o’clock  and  were  obliged  to  wake  everyone  up  to  get 
some  beds  to  which  we  were  very  glad  to  go.  The  day  before 
we  left  Cairo  we  lunched  with  Mrs.  Murray,  the  wife  of  the 
English  Consul,  and  afterwards  went  with  her  to  see  the  palace 
of  Abbas  Pasha  Helmia  which  we  should  not  have  been  able 
to  see  had  it  not  been  for  her.  The  pasha  was  gone  to  make  a 
tour  in  the  desert  and  so  we  were  able  to  see  the  whole  very 
thoroughly.  One  of  the  chamberlains  attended  us,  and  we  saw 
bedrooms,  salons,  gardens,  and  all.  It  was  a  very  magnificent 
palace.  One  of  the  rooms  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  with  four 
recesses  each  of  which  was  a  large-sized  room.  The  pasha’s  china 
is  very  splendid.  Each  piece  is  different  (they  are  all  fruits, 
flowers  or  shells  with  their  names  on  the  back  of  the  plate)  and 
beautifully  painted  they  are.  After  we  had  gone  through  the 
palace,  we  went  out  on  the  piazza  where  seats  were  brought  us, 
and  we  watched  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  pasha  playing 
the  jareed  in  the  courtyard,  which  is  very  spacious.  This  game 
consists  in  trying  to  hit  one  another  with  the  jareed  while  on  a 
full  gallop.  In  a  crowd  this  is  sometimes  dangerous,  but  the 
jareed  is  but  a  long  stick  of  wood,  and  slaves  are  ready  to  pick 
them  up  directly  they  fall. 
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We  should  have  seen  the  harem  of  Abbas  Pasha  which  ad¬ 
joins  the  palace  but  that  the  ladies  not  having  received  notice 
beforehand  were  not  dressed.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this  as  I 
should  have  liked  above  all  things  to  see  a  harem.  However,  we 
have  had  one  adventure  of  this  kind,  when  we  went  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  family  of  Ibriham  Pasha.  As  we  came  out 
from  them  we  were  told  that  athe  good  Turkish  lady  wanted 
us  to  come  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  her.”  So  we  followed 
a  eunuch  to  the  door  of  the  harem  where  we  were  met  by  a 
black  slave  who  conducted  us  to  the  dark  latticed  room  where 
sat  in  the  place  of  honor  on  the  divan  the  lady  magnificently 
dressed  and  who  had  very  handsome  diamonds.  She  rose  to 
meet  us  and  motioned  us  to  take  seats  on  either  side  of  her.  We 
made  some  attempts  to  talk,  but  as  we  spoke  neither  Arabic 
nor  Turkish  nor  she  anything  else,  we  soon  gave  it  up  and 
contented  ourselves  with  signs.  By  and  by  she  clapped  her 
hands,  and  they  brought  in  the  coffee  in  little  doll’s  cups  which 
was  handed  first  to  her  and  then  to  us.  After  drinking  our 
coffee,  which  is  given  very  strong  and  with  no  milk  but  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  we  took  our  leave.  It  seems  she  saw  us  out  of 
the  window  and  so  asked  us  in.  *  *  * 

Invitation  from  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 


Le  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
President  de  la  Republique 
prie  Mr,  Me  et  Mlle  Lowel 
de  venir  passer  la  Soiree  au  Palais 
des  Tuileries  le  lundi  19  Avril  1852 
a  9  heures. 

Banicchi 

On  est  prie  de  remettre 
cette  Carte  en  entrant 


THE  SECOND  EUROPEAN  JOURNEY 

The  second  long  trip  to  Europe  was  in  June  1854  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  On  June  1st,  1854,  Mamma  was  bridesmaid 
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to  her  new  sister-in-law,  our  Aunt  Kitty  Lowell  (Katherine 
Lawrence).  Just  before  leaving  for  Europe  she  wrote  these 

Resolutions  for  W hit  Sunday ,  June  4th,  1854. 

1  st.  I  will  endeavor  during  our  absence  never  to  miss  divine 
service  once  at  least  on  Sunday.  I  will  endeavor  never  to  miss 
reading  every  day  a  portion,  however  small,  in  Scripture.  I  will 
endeavor  never  to  omit  or  to  hurry  my  prayers.  I  will  stay  to 
Communion  if  possible  and  will  prepare  myself  for  it.  I  will 
endeavor  to  love  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  do  His  commandments. 

2nd.  I  will  endeavor  instantly  to  obey,  to  overcome  my  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  self-will  and  in  all  things  to  be  respectful  in 
thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed. 

3rd.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  kind  and  just,  to  consult  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others  before  my  own  and  so  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  those  around  me  happy. 

4th.  I  will  endeavor  to  become  humble.  I  will  chase  all  proud 
and  vain  thoughts  from  me  and  will  see  things  as  they  are. 

5th.  I  will  endeavor  to  improve  my  time  and  opportunities, 
to  waste  none,  and  to  do  the  duty  which  lies  before  me. 

6th.  I  will  never  on  Sunday  read  any  light  books.  And  if 
prevented  going  to  church  will,  as  well  as  on  Christmas,  Easter, 
Good  Friday,  and  Whitsunday,  read  the  service. 

7th.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  all 
His  mercies  and  for  all  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures  by  which 
He  has  surrounded  me,  and  I  will  enjoy  them  and  profit  from 
them  as  much  as  possible,  and  will  trust  Him  although  it  should 
please  Him  to  take  all  from  me. 

8th.  I  will  endeavor  never  to  complain  of  plans,  lodgings, 
meals,  fatigue,  will  try  to  like  and  to  enjoy  everything,  and  will 
give  the  best  to  others. 

9th.  I  will  endeavor  always  to  rise  early  enough  to  say  my 
prayers  and  to  dress  quietly.  I  will  try  never  to  keep  the  family 
waiting  and  will  try  instantly  to  do  all  the  little  things  that  I 
am  desired. 
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1  Oth.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  patient — not  to  speak  one  cross 
word. 

nth.  I  will  have  a  regular  time  for  writing  letters,  and  for 
my  lessons,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  encroach  upon  my  reading 
on  Sunday. 

1 2th.  I  will  read  to  Sara  on  Sundays  and  as  often  as  possible 
on  week  days. 

13th.  I  will  endeavor  to  fulfill  all  my  duties  and  to  overcome 
all  my  faults  with  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  Whitsunday,  June  4th,  1854. 

Ella  Lowell. 

The  John  Amory  Lowells  traveled  in  Switzerland  during 
the  summer  of  1854.  Mamma  regrets  that  a  railroad  was  being 
built  there.  They  saw  a  rustic  ball  in  Langnau  and  many  bears 
in  Berne,  marble  bears  on  the  gates  and  fountains,  wooden  and 
clay  bears  in  the  shops  and  real  living  bears  in  the  deep  pit  in 
the  park,  but  what  she  loved  most  was  the  organ  in  a  church  at 
Fribourg.  There  in  the  dark  with  a  lamp  only  on  the  altar,  she 
listened  to  what  seemed  to  her  the  most  beautiful  music  she  had 
ever  heard. 

They  were  in  Paris  from  October  1854  to  March  1855,  all 
three  sisters  studying  hard,  Sara  taking  French,  history  and 
geography,  Italian,  and  drawing;  while  Lissie  and  Ella  took 
music,  French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish;  and  Ella,  singing 
three  times  a  week.  On  Sundays  they  heard  the  famous  preacher 
M.  Coquerel.  Her  love  of  France  and  of  the  tragic  romance  of 
Marie  Antoinette  grew  vivid  there  and  stayed  with  her  always. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot 

Hotel  de  1’Eau,  Geneva. 

October  2nd,  1854. 

We  leave  here  tomorrow  for  Dijon  and  Paris,  where  we  shall 
remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  visit  to  our  friends  in 
Nantes,  until  March  or  April.  We  are  to  have  the  Wainwrights’ 
apartment,  1 1  rue  Louis  le  Grand.  I  suppose  that  we  shall  pass 
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a  very  quiet  winter,  even  more  so  than  if  we  were  to  be  at  home  j 
we  have  grand  plans  for  studying,  but  how  many  of  them  will 
prove  true,  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful. 

I  shall  always  think  of  you  and  of  our  pleasant  walks  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  and  on  Sundays.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
be  a  little  envious.  We  learned  to  know  each  other  much  better 
this  winter,  dear  Fanny,  and  we  must  not  forget  it,  or  grow 
afraid  of  each  other  during  the  year  for  it  is  only  a  year  now. 

We  went  from  Lucerne  to  Langnau,  where  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  at  a  rustic  ball,  it  being  a  fete  day  in  the 
village.  The  peasants  had  all  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
a  fair  and  after  it  had  a  sort  of  ball  lasting  from  five  in  the 
evening  until  ten  o’clock.  We  were  admitted  as  spectators.  The 
ball  took  place  in  a  large  room  with  unpainted  floor,  walls,  and 
ceiling,  with  all  the  windows  open.  The  men  danced  with  their 
hats  on  and  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  the  women  in  their 
pretty  costume.  It  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  them,  they  danced 
with  so  much  spirit  and  evident  pleasure.  We  returned  to  Thun 
and  Berne  and  then  to  Fribourg.  Fribourg  consists  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  towns,  one  in  the  valley  and  the  other  upon  the  hill.  They 
are  now,  however,  connected  by  a  very  graceful  suspension 
bridge,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  but  the  crossing 
it  is  rather  frightful.  We  went  at  half  past  six  to  the  cathedral  in 
order  to  hear  the  celebrated  organ  which  is  played  every  eve¬ 
ning  for  travelers.  The  church,  which  is  very  large,  was  only 
lighted  by  a  lamp  at  the  altar.  We  were  about  twenty  persons, 
and  after  waiting  for  some  time  the  music  began.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  thing  which  I  have  ever  heard.  This  organ 
has  so  many  different  tones  and  is  so  different  at  times,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  believe  it  to  be  but  one  instrument,  and 
then  the  organist  is  a  very  fine  player. 

Good-by,  my  own  dear  Fanny.  Your  letters  make  me  very 
happy.  Mamma  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  Eliot.  Will  you  re¬ 
member  me  also  to  her  and  give  my  love  to  Kate  and  to  Ellen 
and  Annie  Peabody.  And  will  you  accept  a  great  deal  of  love 
for  yourself,  dearest  Fanny,  from 

Your  ever  affectionate  friend,  Ella. 
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You  must  not  show  my  letters,  dear  Fanny,  and  you  must 
excuse  my  horrible  handwriting. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Putnam 

No.  11  rue  Louis  le  Grand, 
Paris,  October  nth,  1854. 

My  dearest  Grandmamma, — You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
we  are  safely  settled  in  our  apartment  for  the  winter.  We  left 
Geneva  on  the  5th  in  the  same  traveling  carriage  which  we  had 
throughout  Switzerland.  On  the  first  day  we  crossed  the  Jura, 
and  went  as  far  as  St.  Laurent,  having  passed  the  customhouse 
in  the  morning.  We  had  been  told  a  great  deal  of  the  severity 
of  the  French  customhouses  on  the  frontiers,  but  we  found  not 
the  slightest  difficulty.  Papa  thinks  that  the  union  between  the 
French  and  English  probably  makes  them  desirous  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  polite  to  English  travelers.  We  sent  Christian  on  to 
prepare  everything  for  us,  and  then  remained  until  Monday 
morning  ourselves.  We  went  to  see  the  museum  where  there 
are  some  nice  pictures  and  some  very  curious  models  of  the 
tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  which  Dijon  was  the  an¬ 
cient  capital.  It  was  merely  the  chief  town  of  the  Department 
of  the  Cote-d’Or.  It  was  such  a  pity,  I  think,  to  change  all  the 
old  historical  provinces  into  innumerable  and  meaningless  de¬ 
partments  of  which  no  one,  except  the  inhabitants,  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  names. 

We  left  Dijon  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Monday  and  arrived  here 
at  six.  We  found  everything  ready  for  us,  the  dinner  table  set, 
the  rooms  lighted,  and  above  all  the  letters  from  home,  which 
are  enough  to  make  the  dreariest  of  apartments  cheerful — and 
these  are  far  from  being  dreary.  We  were  so  happy  to  receive 
yours,  dearest  Grandma.  Mamma  sends  oceans  of  love  to  you, 
and  says  that  the  greatest  happiness  that  you  can  give  her  is  in 
writing  to  her,  but  that  you  must  never  write  when  it  tires  you. 
Sara  too  thanks  you  very,  very  much.  She  would  have  written  to 
you  this  week,  but  I  told  her  that  it  was  my  turn  and  so  she 
allowed  me  to  write  although  rather  unwillingly. 
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We  shall  soon  be  quite  settled  for  the  winter,  though  as  yet 
not  all  the  trunks  are  unpacked.  We  have  a  very  nice  apart¬ 
ment  ;  it  has  many  more  of  home  comforts,  having  been  entirely 
refurnished  by  the  Wainwrights,  than  most  French  ones, — rock¬ 
ing-chairs,  etc.,  and  then  it  is  very  large  and  convenient.  It 
is  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  nice  dining  room  and  drawing-room, 
a  very  large  chamber  for  Papa  and  Mamma,  a  room  for  Lissie, 
a  little  spare  one  and  a  nice  large  one  on  the  street  for  Sara 
and  me.  You  would  laugh,  dear  Grandma,  to  see  your  name¬ 
sake  put  away  her  things  in  the  bureau  and  make  her  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  winter.  She  is  a  most  energetic  little  body,  gets 
up  before  daybreak  and  dresses  herself,  learns  her  lessons,  and 
puts  all  her  things  in  order,  before  breakfast.  She  is  very  anx¬ 
ious  that  our  room  should  be  kept  in  order,  and  is  very  much 
offended  with  me  when  I  leave  my  things  about,  which  she 
considers  highly  improper.  She  “has  a  place  for  everything 
and  keeps  everything  in  its  place”  most  faithfully.  She  is  to 
begin  her  lessons  next  Monday  with  Mademoiselle  Flandin  and 
has  already  laid  out  her  plans  for  the  winter.  She  does  her  hair 
herself  and  very  nicely  and  is  quite  a  little  young  lady.  You 
need  not  be  at  all  afraid,  dear  Grandmamma,  that  I  should  do 
too  much.  I  have  done  nothing  but  teach  Sara  and  read  a  little 
history  all  summer,  so  you  see  that  I  have  not  been  at  all  busy. 

Good-by,  dearest  Grandmamma.  All  send  love  to  you  and 
to  all  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  so  does 

Your  ever  affectionate  granddaughter  Ella. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot 

1 1  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris. 

November  ist,  1854. 

Your  letter  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  dearest  Fanny, 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you  again.  The  days  when  the 
letters  come  are  for  us  days  of  rejoicing.  I  can  almost  imagine 
myself  for  the  time  taking  one  of  our  nice  walks  on  the  Mill- 
dam  or  round  the  Common. 

I  am  feeling  terribly  old  today  for  it  is  my  birthday,  seven- 
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teen — only  think!  It  hardly  seems  possible.  We  are  now  quite 
settled  for  the  winter  and  have  begun  all  our  lessons.  We  take 
part  of  our  French  lesson  before  breakfast,  Mile.  Flandin  comes 
at  eight,  and  either  Sara  or  I  take  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  her.  I  write  dictations  and  besides  make  abstracts  of  the 
histories  of  France  and  of  Italy  which  I  am  studying  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  way  we  did  with  Mrs.  Hodges  last  year.  Sara 
takes  also  Italian  and  drawing  lessons.  She  is  quite  an  old  lady 
now  and  writes  regularly  a  letter  home  every  week,  which  is 
more,  poor  child,  than  she  receives,  and  in  her  leisure  time  she 
is  making  a  traveling  bag  in  rug  work  for  Lissie.  Lissie  and  I 
are  taking  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  music  lessons,  and 
Lissie  drawing  and  singing.  The  Spanish  we  have  only  just 
begun  and  have  not  got  on  much — we  are  learning  about  the 
fire’s  burning,  etc. — but  we  can  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken, 
a  little,  because  it  is  so  like  Italian.  We  go  out  to  walk  directly 
after  breakfast  and  also  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evenings 
we  study  or  sew.  There  are  a  good  many  people  here  whom 
we  know,  Boston  people,  but  no  one  of  my  own  age  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  Augusta  Thorndike  and  Lizzie  Mifflin.  But  they  both  live 
at  immense  distances,  and  I  scarcely  ever  see  them.  Lizzie 
Mifflin  is  very  handsome  and  very  tall,  but  she  is  too  stout. 

We  have  had  a  holiday  today,  but  tomorrow  our  lessons  be¬ 
gin  again.  I  am  taking  music  lessons  of  M.  Robberichts.  He  is 
a  very  good  teacher  but  very  particular  and  does  not  allow  you 
to  play  more  than  a  moment  without  interrupting  you.  While 
we  were  traveling  we  read  Macaulay’s  History  of  E n gland , 
which  is  very  interesting  I  think,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
leave  off  so  in  the  middle.  Then  we  read  a  Life  of  Cromwell 
by  M.  d’Aubigne,  or  rather,  began  it,  for  since  we  have  been 
here  I  have  had  no  time  to  read.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  many 
of  our  books  have  been  translated  into  French — Amy  Herbert , 
Uncle  Tom ,  Queechy ,  The  Wide,  Wide  World ,  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford's  Children ,  and  even  Sunnyside  I  have  seen. 

I  must  bid  you  good-by,  dearest  Fanny,  but  with  a  great  deal 
of  love.  Ever  your  affectionate  friend  Ella. 
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Ella  Lowell  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Putnam 

1 1  rue  Louis  le  Grand,  Paris. 

December  12  th,  1854. 

I  wish  that  you  could  look  in  upon  our  circle,  dearest  Grand¬ 
ma.  We  are  all  sitting  around  the  lamp  in  the  corner  of  the 
drawing  room.  Papa  is  reading  Gil  Bias  in  Spanish,  Lissie  and 
Sara  are  working,  and  Mamma  and  I  writing.  We  have  very 
nice  quiet  evenings,  very  seldom  interrupted  by  any  visitors  j 
for  now  that  everyone  knows  that  we  receive  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings  they  come  then  instead  of  coming  on  other  days.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  Dr.  and  Mme.  Clerc  call  or  Mme.  Hugo 
comes,  but  as  we  go  out  very  little  we  have  very  long  and  pleas¬ 
ant  evenings  with  each  other.  We  go  on  Thursdays  to  Aunt 
Mary’s,9  however.  I  am  glad  that  she  has  chosen  Thursday  for 
her  day,  for  it  reminds  us  of  our  pleasant  Thursday  evenings 
in  Allston  Street.  . .  . 

Papa  is  busy  with  his  Spanish,  and  the  lectures  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  he  seems  very  bright 
and  happy.  He  has  not  been  much  to  the  theatre,  however,  for 
they  play  the  same  pieces  very  often  when  they  are  new  and 
favorites,  and  then  it  is  not  as  new  to  him  now  as  it  was  when 
we  were  here  before.  He  enjoys  himself  very  much,  however, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  street  in  all  Paris  which  he 
does  not  know. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Paris,  December  19th,  1854. 

I  received  your  kind  letter  a  week  ago  today,  dear  Aunt 
Amory — it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  We  have  had 
today  the  first  bright  day  for  a  long  time,  and  the  weather  was 
rather  colder,  of  which  we  were  very  glad;  for  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  damp  and  rain  quite  long  enough.  We  are  thinking  of 
going  to  Nantes  for  a  visit  of  four  or  five  days  the  second  week 
in  January.  We  do  not  much  like  the  idea,  for  we  shall  be 
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obliged  in  order  to  go,  to  break  up  our  lessons  for  a  week;  and 
we  have  not  many  more  here.  This  winter,  or  rather  the  months 
that  we  have  been  here,  have  passed  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  summer  months;  I  suppose  that  the  constant  change  of  scene 
makes  the  days  and  weeks  seem  long  in  traveling.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  we  shall  have  been  gone  from  home  six  months;  it  seems 
even  more.  We  live  very  quietly;  our  only  variety  consists  in 
going  now  and  then  to  the  theatre  and  in  spending  Thursday 
evenings  at  Aunt  Mary’s.  We  saw  there  last  Thursday  evening 
two  very  interesting  little  Hungarian  children.  One  of  their 
aunts  is  still  in  prison,  and  their  father  is  exiled.  I  dare  say  that 
Aunt  Mary  may  have  written  to  you  about  them.  The  little 
boy  was  dressed  in  the  Hungarian  costume  in  black  velvet  and 
spurs  with  long  curls.  The  little  girl  was  very  pretty  and  in¬ 
telligent-looking  but  she  had  a  very  sad  expression.  Georgina 
still  continues  to  go  to  Madame  Achet’s  for  some  of  her  lessons 
and  is  as  enthusiastic  about  her  as  ever.  Willie  is  to  be  at  home 
too  this  winter.  It  will  be  much  pleasanter  for  Aunt  Mary.  Our 
lessons  are  coming  on  nicely.  Sara  is  beginning  to  speak  Italian 
again  and  Lissie  and  I  are  beginning  to  understand  a  little  Span¬ 
ish.  We  heard  a  very  eloquent  sermon  last  Sunday  from  M. 
Coquerel  at  Sainte  Marie  on  Charity  and  Luxury.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  worse  than  an  infidel  by  the  rigid  orthodox,  and  M. 
Frederic  Monod  actually  gave  up  his  appointment  because  he 
did  not  choose  to  preach  in  the  same  pulpit  with  such  a  man. 
If  he  were  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  they  could  not  say  worse 
things  of  him.  When  we  were  in  Leipzig  we  saw  in  a  bookstore 
there  a  German  translation  of  Mr.  Parker’s  works.  It  is  very 
sad  to  see  how  much  faster  evil  spreads  than  good.  There  is 
incredulity  enough  in  Germany  already  without  American  in¬ 
fidelity  being  added  to  it. 

Ella  Eowell  to  Annie  Peabody 

Paris,  January  23rd,  1855. 

Dearest  Annie, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  we  have  been  living 
very  quietly.  The  weather  during  a  part  of  last  week  was  exces- 
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sively  cold.  On  Saturday  we  had  quite  a  snowstorm  and  now 
the  streets  look  quite  like  ours  at  home.  The  cold  is  much  more 
trying  here,  for  the  houses  are  much  less  warmed  up  and  j 
the  French  are  so  unaccustomed  to  the  cold  and  snow  that  on  j 
Saturday  the  omnibuses  were  actually  stopped  and  even  today 
the  horses  are  obliged  to  walk.  Sleighs  are  almost  unknown.  I 
believe  that  there  are  two  Russian  ones  here,  in  which  the  serv¬ 
ant  stands  behind  and  drives  over  his  master’s  head.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  mind  the  cold  weather  so  much,  if  it  were 
not  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  so  many 
people  who  suffer  from  it  infinitely  more  than  we  do — the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Crimea  and  all  the  poor  in  Paris.  We  heard  the 
other  day  that  the  poor  ragmen  who  spend  the  nights  in  the 
streets  only  gain  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  a  day,  and  as  they 
must  spend  at  least  eight  for  their  lodging,  you  can  imagine  on 
what  they  live.  They  say  however  that  it  is  much  better  on 
account  of  the  grain  that  the  frost  should  have  come. 

You  need  not  be  at  all  afraid,  dear  Annie,  of  my  becoming 
learned  for  even  if  I  had  become  very  wise  this  winter,  which  j 
unfortunately  is  not  the  case,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  all  have  ! 
been  forgotten  in  the  five  or  six  following  months  in  which  we  I 
are  to  be  wretchedly  idle.  We  too  passed  a  very  merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  we  received  a  great  many  very  nice  presents.  Papa  gave 
us  each  a  clock,— Diana  with  her  stag,10— and  we  all  had  a  little 
present  from  one  another.  Sara  arranged  in  the  dining  room  five 
chairs  in  a  row  on  which  were  papers  with  our  different  names, 
the  chairs  were  afterwards  covered  with  white  cloths  and  we 
had  a  grand  time  opening  the  presents.  Sara  was  wild  with 
delight.  Then  we  went  to  church  where  we  heard  a  nice  sermon 
from  M.  Monod.  We  had  a  few  people  to  dinner  and  alto¬ 
gether  we  enjoyed  our  day  very  much. 

When  at  about  this  time  Ella  Lowell  wrote  to  Elizabeth  C. 
Putnam  her  thoughts  turned  homeward  as  she  imagined  the 
next  year  and  its  dances: 

I  have  Aunt  Lissie’s  clock  at  Northeast  Harbor. 
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Paris,  February  nth,  1855. 

I  was  delighted,  dearest  Lizzie,  to  hear  all  about  your  visit 
of  thanks.  You  must  have  improved  very  much  in  mental  cour¬ 
age  since  last  year.  I  should  like  to  have  looked  in  upon  you. 
I  am  glad  that  you  enjoy  the  Assemblies  and  parties.  You  must 
tell  me  all  about  your  adventures  that  I  may  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  What  do  you  talk  about?  I  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  what  to  say  that  is  not  too  silly  or  too  grave.  I  have  a 
little  experience  here  on  Saturday  evenings,  though  of  course 
they  are  not  at  all  like  real  parties. 

The  Lowells  traveled  widely  for  those  days — England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Egypt,  Turkey.  In 
going  to  Spain  in  1855  they  traveled  by  diligence  steadily  day 
and  night  for  sixty  hours.  Mamma  in  1854  (at  sixteen)  was 
reading  d’Aubigne’s  Histone  de  la  Reformation.  She  was  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  seeing  the  birthplace  of  Luther  and  that  of 
Melanchthon  and  writes  very  full,  eager  descriptions  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg.  At  Rome  during  Holy  Week  of  18  55  they  saw  the 
most  interesting  ceremonies. 

Ella  Eowell  to  Frances  A.  Eliot 

Rome,  April  9th,  1855. 

On  Easter  we  went  to  St.  Peter’s  to  hear  high  mass.  The 
Pope  was  brought  in  in  a  grand  procession  carried  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  under  a  dais  with  priests  following  him  carrying  two 
immense  feather  fans.  We  saw  the  Pope  pass  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  go  below  to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  priests  repre¬ 
senting  the  twelve  Apostles.  We  secured  places  in  a  long  gal¬ 
lery  in  which  was  set  a  table  representing  the  Last  Supper  at 
which  were  seated  thirteen  priests  (the  thirteenth  having  ap¬ 
peared  miraculously  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  upon  a  similar 
occasion).  The  Pope  soon  entered  followed  by  several  priests 
and  he  then  waited  upon  the  thirteen  at  table  giving  them 
bread,  wine,  fruit,  etc. 
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In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the 
Miserere.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  Psalm  one  candle  was  ex¬ 
tinguished,  until  at  length  at  twelve  all  were  gone  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  one  behind  the  altar  and  this  was  re¬ 
moved  during  the  singing  of  the  Miserere.  It  was  more  beau¬ 
tiful  even  than  I  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  the  effect  of  the 
clear  voices  breaking  upon  the  stillness  and  darkness  was  in¬ 
describable. 

On  Good  Friday  we  went  in  the  evening  to  see  the  washing 
of  the  pilgrims’  feet  at  the  hospital  Trinita  dei  Pellegrini. 
These  pilgrims,  male  and  female,  come  often  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  on  foot  in  order  to  visit  Rome  during  the  Holy  Week 
and  they  are  lodged  for  several  days  in  the  hospital. 

We  went  into  a  little  low  room  round  which  the  female  pil¬ 
grims  were  seated  on  benches  with  their  feet  in  little  tubs  of 
water.  Below  was  a  narrow  ledge  upon  which  the  ladies  walk 
to  wash  their  feet.  The  Princess  Orsini  is  at  the  head  of  the 
female  sisterhood  and  the  Pope  at  the  head  of  the  male  de¬ 
partment.  The  ladies  were  all  dressed  in  black  with  red  aprons 
and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  really  ladylike  and  well  bred. 
After  they  had  washed  the  feet,  they  kissed  them  and  then 
put  on  the  shoes  and  stockings  and  each  lady  gave  her  arm  to 
her  pilgrim  to  conduct  her  upstairs.  There  they  set  a  table  and 
then  waited  on  the  women,  handing  them  fish,  soup,  fruit,  etc., 
and  afterwards  assisted  them  to  prepare  for  rest.  The  pilgrims 
wrere  the  most  squalid  and  wretched  looking  women  in  the 
world,  many  of  them  had  walked  for  more  than  sixty  miles 
with  their  children  in  their  arms. 

On  Saturday  we  went  at  eight  o’clock  to  the  baptism  of  some 
Jews  and  infidels  in  the  Baptistry  of  Constantine.  This  is  an 
extremely  ancient  edifice,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Constantine.  Do  you  remember  our 
learning  about  him  in  the  Scenes  jrom  Christian  History ?  In 
the  centre  is  a  round  space  in  which  is  a  font  which  as  well  as 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  green  and  with  flowers.  The  circle 
was  soon  filled  with  priests  among  whom  entered  a  cardinal 
magnificently  dressed  and  three  Jews  followed  him,  a  man  and 
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woman  and  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old.  They  were  dressed 
in  white.  The  cardinals  first  blessed  the  water  and  poured  oil 
into  it.  Then  the  Jews  advanced  in  turns,  the  cardinal  after  a 
great  deal  of  chanting  poured  water  on  their  heads,  then  marked 
them  upon  the  hair  with  a  cross.  Their  heads  were  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  towel  and  they  walked  away  with  candles  burning 
in  their  hands. 

Ella  Lowell  to  Rebecca  Amory  Lowell 

Paris,  July  9th,  1855. 

I  was  delighted,  dearest  Aunt  Amory,  to  receive  your  letter 
on  arriving  here.  We  were  disappointed  at  Lisbon  about  our 
letters,  for  the  banker  had  gone  to  Cintra,  had  locked  his  draw¬ 
ers  and  was  to  remain  absent  some  time.  So  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  without  them.  We  had,  I  cannot  say  a  'pleasant  voyage,  but 
certainly  a  most  prosperous  and  smooth  one  from  Cadiz  to  Lis¬ 
bon  and  thence  to  Southampton. 

The  going  on  board  at  Cadiz  was,  however,  truly  terrible. 
It  was  a  windy  day  and  our  little  boat  tossed  unmercifully — 
the  men  were  quite  unable  to  guide  her  and  the  water  poured 
in  torrents  over  us  and  we  seemed  almost  engulfed  at  times 
before  the  wave  broke  over  us.  We  were  thoroughly  wet  and 
very  much  frightened  when  on  nearing  the  Tagus  the  bowsprit 
of  another  boat  came  directly  across  ours,  and  certainly  if  it 
had  not  been  warded  off  as  well  as  possible  it  might  have  killed 
us.  As  it  was,  Lissie  received  a  blow,  but  not  a  very  severe  one, 
upon  her  head,  and  Sara  another  upon  her  wrist.  We  were  very 
grateful  that  it  should  have  been  no  more.  All  this  of  course 
made  us  very  ill  and  faint  and  we  went  to  bed  immediately — 
but  during  the  whole  passage  we  had  no  real  roughness  \  and 
in  the  Channel  it  was  as  smooth  as  a  summer  lake. 

We  were  but  a  few  hours  in  England.  We  landed  at  half 
past  three  at  Southampton,  dined  and  passed  the  luggage 
through  the  customhouse  and  then  we  had  but  three  minutes 
to  go  to  the  station.  We  were  just  in  time — and  at  London 
drove  quickly  from  the  station  to  another,  started  again  for 
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Dover,  embarked  for  Calais,  and  upon  our  arrival  there  left 
again  for  Paris.  We  have  not  yet  been  to  the  Exposition,  as 
we  have  things  innumerable  to  buy  and  order.  On  the  whole, 
our  Spanish  journey  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  everything 
was  most  propitious  and  happy.  We  met  with  no  accidents,  were 
troubled  with  no  illness,  suffered  neither  from  heat  nor  cold, 
and  yet  had  delightfully  pleasant  weather — we  met  with  no 
unkindness  or  rudeness  in  any  way — we  were  neither  robbed 
nor  molested,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  always  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  remembrance  and  that  we  shall  never  regret  going  to  Spain. 
And  our  news  from  home  has  been  so  good  and  so  happy  that 
it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  made  happy  and  grateful  by  it. 

Yesterday  we  heard  a  very  fine  sermon  at  the  Oratoire  from 
M.  Coquerel  fils,  upon  our  Saviour  having  been  called  a  Samari¬ 
tan,  and  he  said  that  the  same  term  was  often  applied  to  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  in  a  very  eloquent  part  of  his  discourse  told  them 
to  be  “heretics”  but  to  be  truly  heretics — and  to  answer  insult 
by  respect  and  trouble  by  quiet,  to  keep  their  faith  pure  and  to 
remember  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  also  called  a  heretic. 

We  all  send  our  best  love  to  dear  Aunt  Anna  and  to  your¬ 
self,  dearest  Aunt  Amory,  and  will  you  believe  me  ever 

Your  affectionate  niece,  Ellen  Lowell. 

This  visit  to  Italy  and  Spain  seems  like  a  turning-point  in 
Ella  LowelPs  life.  She  was  now  seventeen  and  six  months  old. 
Eighteen  was  approaching.  Once  she  had  written,  “Eighteen 
is  a  very  formidable  age,  I  think.  It  seems  the  beginning  of  life 
or  of  the  conflict  of  life  in  earnest.”  For  two  years  she  had  been 
seeing  almost  no  one  of  her  own  age.  She  had  studied  music, 
languages,  and  history,  had  gone  to  church  and  to  her  Aunt 
Mary  Putnam’s  receptions.  Now  came  the  excitement  of  travel, 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  at  Cadiz,  and  the  passage  back  to 
Calais  when  her  thoughts  were  often  like  some  words  of  the 
prayer  she  wrote  in  Madrid:  “O  Lord  God,  forgive  me  that 
I  have  been  filled  with  pride,  jealously,  and  worldliness. 
Teach  me  from  henceforth  to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  Thy 
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service  and  to  the  happiness  of  those  around.  Thou  hast  done 
infinitely  more  for  me  than  I  deserve.” 

At  Calais  by  the  chance  of  his  sudden  trip  to  England  she 
saw  the  valise  of  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  then  just  beginning  his 
European  trip.  He  came  up  and  spoke  to  the  Lowell  family, 
was  told  their  address  in  Paris,  and  later  called  there.  His  letters 
reveal  what  it  meant  to  him.  Soon  after  he  left  Paris,  Ella 
Lowell  wrote  to  Lizzie  Putnam: 

Ella  Lowell  to  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam 

Paris,  July  14th,  1855. 

I  have  been  longing  to  talk  to  you,  my  own  dearest  and  best 
Lizzie,  all  the  week.  Somehow  or  other  I  am  always  homesick 
in  Paris,  although  I  know  it  is  very  wrong  to  feel  so,  and  I 
think  that  I  am  really  grateful — and  who  could  help  being  so — 
“for  all  the  patience  which  has  waited  for  us  and  all  the  mercy 
which  has  spared  us.”  We  have  certainly  had  a  most  wonder¬ 
fully  safe  and  happy  journey  and  year,  neither  sickness,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  death.  And  it  is  very  very  wrong  ever  to  feel  dis¬ 
contented  and  ennuyee ,  but  I  have  been  breathing  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  dresses,  bonnets,  gloves,  boots,  slippers,  perfumes, 
dressmakers,  corset-makers,  and  makers  of  every  sort,  that  I 
long  to  talk  and  think  of  something  better  and  higher,  and  to 
forget  that  toilette  and  flounces  and  Paris  exist.  Worldliness 
is  an  all-pervading  thing,  Lizzie  dear,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  rid 
oneself  of  it — and  is  it  not  terrible  to  think  how  little  real  things 
occupy  our  thoughts,  and  above  all  our  words  here. 

I  think  that  the  great  reserve  that  we,  most  of  us  at  least, 
feel  on  religious  subjects  is,  as  Lucy  said  in  one  of  her  letters, 
not  only  painful  but  wrong.  Oh,  I  am  truly  glad  that  I  have 
one  dear  good  friend  to  whom  I  may  speak  of  all  that  interests 
us  and  that  we  have  not  allowed  the  dread  barrier  of  reserve 
to  rise  up  between  us,  dear  Lizzie.  I  think  that  that  must  be 
one  great  difficulty  in  being  married — for  there  are  so  few  men, 
young  men  especially,  to  whom  one  dares  speak  upon  such 
subjects,  and  yet  how  wretched  to  have  a  husband  to  whom 
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one  can  talk  but  as  one  would  talk  to  an  acquaintance!  But 
then,  I  dare  say,  that  our  conversation  seems  as  light  and 
worldly  to  young  men  as  theirs  to  us.  I  think  that  religion 
should  not  be  in  a  family  a  thing  put  out  of  sight  and  only 
spoken  of  on  Sundays  or  on  sad  occasions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  not  only  thought  of  but  spoken  of  every  day  and 
every  hour.  I  think  that  this  would  not  change  or  mar  the  rev¬ 
erence  with  which  we  should  always  treat  these  holy  subjects, 
but.  would  rather  increase  and  strengthen  it,  and  help  us  to 
“raise  our  daily  lives  to  the  standard  of  our  best  thoughts,”  as 
Mr.  Peabody  said.  But  I  am  moralizing.  ... 

Good-by,  my  darling  Lizzie,  with  much  love  from  all  and 

from  Ella. 

This  is  one  of  the  last  letters  from  Europe.  The  Lowells 
sailed  home  on  September  ist.  We  have  a  lovely  glimpse  of 
Ella  Lowell  at  about  this  age  in  the  words  of  her  friend,  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Woodbridge: 

Your  mother  was  so  lovely  from  her  girlhood  of  fifteen, 
when  I  used  to  see  her  walking  with  her  cousin  Ellen  Bancroft, 
her  beautiful  eyes  shining  through  a  white  veil  which  seemed 
to  suit  her  peculiarly,  as  indeed  everything  white  and  fair  did. 
Never  did  a  soul  shine  brighter  and  purer  through  life  than 
hers.  Not  only  to  her  own  family  who  knew  her  daily  goodness 
and  beauty  of  life,  but  to  every  friend  and  acquaintance  her  ! 
sunny  playfulness,  her  true  humility,  her  voice  and  manner 
with  its  sweet  earnestness  of  desire  to  please  and  comfort  1 
brought  a  breath  of  pure  heavenly  air. 

In  September  1855,  after  the  Lowells'  return  from  Europe, 
some  of  our  mother's  letters  from  Beverly  give  glimpses  of  > 
the  life  there  on  Woodbury  Point  among  fragrant  light-leaved 
locust  trees.  It  must  often  have  been  a  very  large  household.  ' 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Lowell,  Uncle  John  Lowell  and  j 
Aunt  Lucy  with  two  of  their  children  passed  the  whole  sum- 
mer  one  year,  Uncle  Augustus  must  have  had  his  friends,  Aunt 
Lissie  had  Ellen  Peabody  (Endicott)  and  Alice  Crowninshield 
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(Bradlee),  Mamma  had  Annie  Peabody  and  Lizzie  Putnam, 
and  with  little  Sara  there  must  often  have  been  twelve  at  meals. 
They  read  and  drove  and  made  visits  ato  friends  all  along  the 
coast.”  In  the  evening  the  girls  walked  round  the  piazza  watch¬ 
ing  the  moonlight  on  the  sea  “in  the  most  exquisite  loveliness” 
— my  mother  loved  the  moonlight  always — or  talked  for  hours 
in  their  room  together. 

There  was  church  twice  on  Sunday  and  in  the  evening 
Grandpapa  read  the  service.  They  often  took  walks  through 
the  Essex  woods  and  gathered  flowers,  which  Grandpapa 
Lowell,  a  distinguished  botanist,  studied  and  analyzed.  I  found 
among  his  books  one  beautifully  bound  in  leather  but  the  inside 
was  not  printed  but  in  his  handwriting.  He  kept  in  it  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  every  flower  he  found  with  its  date  of  flowering 
each  year.  A  few  loose  papers  fell  out  of  the  book  when  I 
opened  it.  They  were  notes  from  great  botanists  who  sent  him 
rare  seeds  for  his  greenhouse  at  Roxbury. 

On  one  summer  visit  the  girls  read  Paul  F err  old ,  “a  most 
mysterious  and  horrible  book  which  begins  with  a  murder  and 
ends  most  tragically,”  giving  Ella — the  innocent  darling!— “an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  having  committed  some  great  crime. 
She  adds,  “It  is  intensely  interesting,  however.” 

All  my  mother’s  friends  were  lifelong  as  soon  as  they  had 
a  chance  to  begin.  She  held  each  with  devoted  tenacity  and 
none  was  lost.  The  early  group  of  her  special  friends  included 
her  cousins  Lizzie  Putnam,  Ellen  Bancroft,  Alice  Crownin- 
shield  (Bradlee)  and  Nina  Lowell,  Fanny  Eliot,  Sarah  Paine, 
and  Annie  Peabody.  “You  were  always  sure  of  her,  just  the 
same  dear,  kind,  disinterested  loving  friend,”  wrote  her  cousin 
Alice  Bradlee  many  years  later.  Annie  Peabody  (Mrs.  Henry 
P.  Bellows)  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  min¬ 
ister  of  King’s  Chapel.  Mrs.  Bellows  seems  to  have  kept  even 
the  most  passing  letters  of  her  friend’s  youth.  Little  notes  they 
are,  stamped  E.L.  The  notepaper  is  three  inches  square  or  a 
four-inch  rectangle  of  green,  rose,  or  white,  and  the  words  are 
written  in  flowing  fine-cut  lines.  Few  of  these  notes  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  content,  but  every  one  contains  a  characteristic  qua  lty 
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of  delight  in  her  friend’s  good  news,  longing  to  see  her,  quick 
desire  to  help  in  trouble,  steadfast  hold  on  God’s  will. 

When  Ellen  Peabody  Eliot11  went  abroad  in  1863  Mamma 
wrote  to  Annie:  “How  sadly  you  will  miss  dear  Ellen  and  the 
lovely  children.  The  letters  are  a  great  comfort  and  the  little 
details  about  the  children  keep  their  progress  before  you,  but 
the  sight  of  their  lovely  little  ways  is  wanting.  I  feel  very  near 
to  you  and  although  I  cannot  take  Ellen’s  place  to  you,  you 
must  let  me  be  your  sister-friend  and  be  Aunt  Annie  to  my 
babies.  I  love  you  very,  very  much  and  your  love  for  me  has 
been  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me.”  This  friendship  included 
that  of  Mrs.  Bellows’  mother,  Mrs.  Ephraim  Peabody,  who 
lived  till  1892  and  often  called  my  mother  her  daughter  Ella.12 

YOUTH  IN  ITS  CONSECRATION 

Ella  Lowell,  as  you  can  see  even  in  her  earliest  diary,  had  an 
intense  desire  to  make  everyone  happy,  to  work  faithfully,  and, 
as  she  put  it,  to  live  as  for  eternity.  She  always  felt  that  Grand¬ 
papa  Lowell’s  two  sisters,  Aunt  Amory  and  Aunt  Anna,  one  of 
whom  taught  her  in  the  little  daily  class  and  the  other  in  Sun¬ 
day  School,  were  responsible  for  much  in  her  faith  and  charac¬ 
ter.  When  she  came  home  from  Europe  the  second  time  an 
even  deeper  religious  consecration  came  to  my  mother.  She  be¬ 
came  intimate  with  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody,  then  minister  of 
King’s  Chapel,  and  felt  his  spiritual  influence. 

As  hei  last  letter  from  Paris  shows,  Ella  Lowell  and  Lizzie 
Putnam  wanted  their  religion  to  be  expressed  in  daily  life  and 
action.  Those  two  eager,  earnest  girls,  once  more  united,  went 
to  Mr.  Peabody  and  asked  him  for  something  to  do.  He  told 
them  of  a  little  charity  school  for  children  kept  back  by  pov¬ 
erty  or  ill  health  from  the  regular  public-school  work.  This 
led  straight  to  nearly  forty  years  of  helpfulness  to  the  school 
at  Warren  Street  in  the  South  End  of  Boston.  Mamma  never 
gave  up  this  school  interest.  It  was  lifelong  like  her  friends. 

President  Charles  W\  Eliot’s  first  wife. 

P™,f‘  Francis  G.  Peabody  (Mrs.  Bellows’  younger  brother)  said  of  Mamma  in 
1920:  She  always  seemed  to  me  the  embodiment  of  all  loveliness  and  beneficence.” 
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Every  year  there  must  be  a  Christmas  tree,  every  year  Miss 
Shirley,  the  head  teacher,  was  brought  to  Waltham  for  a  long 
day’s  visit,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  old  enough,  Julia  and  I  were 
installed  as  assistant  teachers.  I  think  now  that  many  of  the 
children  were  feeble-minded.  In  especial  I  recall  one  boy  with 
the  face  of  a  Dickens  character,  whose  sole  occupation  was  blow¬ 
ing  the  horn  for  marching  out  and  in,  and  who  during  the  rest 
of  the  time  indulged  chiefly  in  growls  and  grimaces. 

Cousin  Lizzie  thus  pictures  Ella  Lowell  at  the  beginning  of 
her  teaching  at  the  Warren  Street  School: 

I  can  recall  your  mother’s  glowing  cheeks  as  she  walked  to 
the  school  not  minding  cold,  which  I  minded  very  much.  We 
used  to  have  grand  discussions  about  such  questions  as  whether 
there  was  less  merit  in  doing  good  deeds  that  were  interesting, 
like  teaching  in  that  little  school,  than  in  doing  disagreeable 
duties. 

Prayers  and  Resolutions  from  Ella  Lowell’s  Journal 
Prayer  after  Holy  Communion  at  King’s  Chapely 
Boston y  October  ythy  7  #55 

Lord,  may  my  heart  overflow  with  gratitude  toward  Thee, 
for  all  Thine  inestimable  goodness,  and  above  all  that  Thou 
hast  so  watched  over,  blessed,  and  guarded  us,  and  that  Thou 
hast  allowed  us  once  more  to  kneel  in  our  own  Church  at  Thy 
holy  altar,  and  to  partake  of  the  ordinance  of  Thy  dear  Son’s 
love.  Lord,  I  feel  my  entire  unworthiness.  Without  Thee,  O 
Father,  I  can  do  nothing  and  less  than  nothing,  but  through 
Christ  I  can  do  and  bear  whatsoever  Thou  ordainest.  Almighty 
God,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  Thine  aid,  grant  that  I  may  live  in 
remembrance  of  Christ,  that  I  may  never  forget  Thee,  O  Lord, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  innumerable  blessings  with  which 
Thou  hast  crowned  me.  Teach  me  to  be  humble,  gentle,  lowly, 
patient,  and  meek,  teach  me  to  see  Thee  in  all  things,  teach 
me  to  feel  that  this  life  is  but  the  road  to  eternity,  teach  me,  O 
Lord,  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Resolutions 

Wandering  Thoughts  in  Church.  Pray  before  entering  in 
the  porch.  Pray  on  entering.  Never  stop  over  the  furnace.  Look 
at  no  one  when  in  the  pew.  Kneel  directly  and  pray  as  shortly 
or  as  long  as  I  like  without  thinking  of  other  people.  Pray  that 

my  heart  may  not  wander,  that  I  may  not  look  at - .  Before 

service  begins  read  some  prayer  or  hymn.  Never  look  round 
the  church.  In  the  exhortation,  anthems,  psalms,  and  doxology, 
look  always  on  the  book.  Pray  that  I  may  not  think  of  others 
looking  at  me.  Pray  after  each  prayer  and  anthem  that  God 
would  forgive  my  wanderings  and  help  me  to  pray  the  next 
prayer  devoutly.  In  the  sermon  look  at  the  clergyman,  not  look 
at  others  to  see  if  they  are  attentive.  Pray  after  the  benediction 
humbly,  not  hurriedly,  that  God  would  forgive  my  wander- 
ings,  grant  my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  practice  all  that  I 
have  heard.  After  service  not  look  round  the  church  or  think 
of  my  bonnet  or  cloak.  Try  not  to  talk  in  church  and  not  about 
worldly  things.  Not  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  sermon. 

King’s  Chapel,  November  4,  18 55.  I  will  endeavor  to  re¬ 
member  the  Lord  my  God,  to  love  Him  with  all  my  heart,  with 
all  my  strength  and  with  all  my  mind,  to  remember  that  He 
seeth  me  always  and  that  His  mercy  endureth  forever.  In  order 
more  fully  to  realize  these  great  truths  I  will  endeavor  never  to 
omit  asking  His  aid  and  imploring  His  mercy  in  prayer  at 
least  twice  and  if  possible  three  times  a  day.  I  will  endeavor 
never  to  omit  attending  divine  service  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days,  or  any  other  means  of  grace, — so  far  as  in  me  lieth.  I 
will  endeavor  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  School  imploring  His  most 
gracious  help.  I  will  try  never  to  be  ashamed  of  or  to  omit  my 
religious  duties  when  others  are  present.  I  will  endeavor  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  often  as  possible  the  Holy  Communion  of  my  Lord,  to 
prepare  myself  for  it,  to  feel  the  inestimable  blessing  of  being 
permitted  to  partake  of  it.  Above  all  fill  me  with  gratitude, 
O  Lord,  and  with  deep  humility  and  mercifully  grant  that  no 
proud  and  sinful  thoughts  may  mingle  with  my  devotions. 
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I  will  endeavor  to  be  truly  and  entirely  obedient,  to  root 
out  my  obstinacy,  and  if  Papa  or  Mamma  express  a  wish  as  to 
my  doing  or  not  doing  anything  I  will  instantly  endeavor  to 
do  or  to  refrain  from  doing  it,  however  useful  and  good  and 
right  it  may  seem  to  me.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  respectful  in 
thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed. 

I  will  endeavor  to  be  kind,  gentle,  patient,  and  forbearing, 
to  repress  irritability  and  wounding  words,  to  sympathize  with 
and  be  interested  in  the  feelings  of  others.  I  will  endeavor  to 
be  more  disinterested  and  considerate,  to  think  always  of  the 
happiness  of  others  before  my  own,  to  be  more  charitable,  judg¬ 
ing  not  that  I  may  not  be  judged,  endeavoring  never  to  say 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  others  in  any  way,  but  rather  to 
find  if  possible  something  good  and  pleasant  to  say  and  to 
think  of  them. 

I  will  endeavor  to  do  something  for  God’s  poor.  If  I  have 
time  I  will  consecrate  to  them  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  dispose  of.  If  I  have  money,  a  tenth  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  fifth,  shall  be  given  to  them.  If  I  have  strength  may  a 
portion  of  it  be  expended  upon  them.  If  neither  time,  strength, 
nor  money,  may  I  at  least  faithfully  give  them  my  prayers. 
And,  O  Father,  grant  that  I  may  do  it  with  no  motive  of  human 
approbation  or  admiration,  but  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son.  I 
know,  O  Lord,  that  “the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are 
Thine,”  that  Thou  hast  no  need  of  our  poor  help,  but  our  dear 
Lord  has  deigned  to  permit  us  to  work  for  His  poor  as  for 
Him  and  has  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  one  of  these  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  And,  O  Lord,  grant 
that  I  may  faithfully  work  for  them,  help  me  not  to  neglect 
my  home  duties  but  grant  me  courage,  industry,  and  energy  so 
to  pass  through  my  home  duties  that  I  may  yet  have  time  to 
devote  to  the  poor. 

I  will  endeavor  to  chase  from  my  mind  all  proud,  vain,  and 
self-confident  thoughts,  never  to  indulge  them  or  an  inordinate 
care  for  dress  and  outward  appearance.  Good  Lord,  save  me 
from  worldliness,  pride,  and  vanity.  When  they  enter  my  mind, 
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oh  deliver  me  from  them  and  teach  me  to  become  humble  and 
lowly,  trusting  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  in  Christ  alone  for  sup¬ 
port. 

I  will  endeavor  to  improve  my  time,  to  rise  early,  to  dress 
quickly,  to  go  directly  through  with  the  duties  of  the  day  and 
never  to  read  or  amuse  myself  until  these  are  accomplished. 

Lord,  it  is  upon  Thee  alone  that  I  trust,  it  is  Thou  alone  who 
canst  enable  me  to  keep  these  resolutions.  I  ask  it  all  in  the 
name  of  Thy  dear  Son  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 

Prayer  for  Gratitude 
November  $th ,  1^55 

Most  merciful  God  and  Father,  wilt  Thou  teach  me  to  be 
truly  grateful  unto  Thee  for  all  Thine  inestimable  blessings. 
Thou  hast  indeed  given  us  all  things  to  be  happy,  and  above 
all,  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  sent  Thy  beloved  Son  into  the  world 
that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.  Lord,  grant  that 
our  gratitude  may  indeed  bear  some  proportion  to  Thy  mercies, 
and  that  it  may  bear  forth  its  fruits  in  our  daily  lives.  And 
while  we  thank  and  bless  Thee,  O  Father,  grant  that  we  may 
be,  as  it  were,  kneeling  with  outstretched  arms  ready  to  render 
to  Thee  again  the  inestimable  joys  and  blessings  with  which 
Thou  hast  crowned  us.  “In  all  our  troubles  may  we  put  our 
whole  trust  and  confidence  in  Thy  mercy”  and  may  we  indeed 
so  live  here  to  Thy  praise  that  we  may  finally  be  received  unto 
Thyself  in  Thine  everlasting  kingdom,  through  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Resolutions  for  Self-Examination  before  Receiving  the 

Holy  Communion 
Easter  Day ,  185 6 

Sunday.  Thoughts  wandering  in  church — during  the  Holy 
Communion  Service — at  prayers  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  what  places  and  what  ways?  Means  of  fixing  one’s 
thoughts. 

Monday.  Vanity.  Ways  in  which  it  shows  itself — looking  in 
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the  glass,  remembering  compliments,  etc.  Remember  particu¬ 
lar  instances  in  the  Confession.  Means  of  resisting  vanity.  Con¬ 
stant  prayer. 

Tuesday.  Spiritual  and  worldly  fride.  Desire  of  being  ad¬ 
mired  and  praised.  Daydreams — the  fancying  that  I  may  be 
very  good.  Remembering  and  imagining  compliments.  Think¬ 
ing  too  much  of  parties  and  of  young  men.  Pride  of  family  and 
station.  Forgetfulness  of  God  and  remembrance  of  self.  Think¬ 
ing  about  people’s  opinion.  Thinking  of  myself  as  g  &  1.  Self- 
reliance — thinking  of  self — reviewing  every  little  word.  Want 
of  feeling  one’s  own  utter  weakness  and  dependence  on  God’s 
strength  alone  through  Christ. 

Wednesday.  Procrastination.  Want  of  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time — want  of  promptness  and  energy — being  late 
at  breakfast — too  long  in  dressing  and  undressing — reading  re¬ 
views  and  novels  at  the  wrong  time — talking  with  Sara  while 
studying — talking  at  the  breakfast  table — not  remembering  my 
hours  for  prayer — putting  off  my  prayers  in  the  morning  until 
dressed,  and  those  at  twelve  o’clock.  Beginning  too  late  to  dress 
for  parties.  Studying  after  the  dinner  and  tea  bell  have  rung. 
Reading  when  I  ought  to  study.  Remember  instances  and  re¬ 
solve  against  similar  ones. 

Thursday.  Uncharitableness.  Comparing  myself  to  others — 
thinking  of  my  best  side  and  of  their  worst — remembering  and 
repeating  things  against  them — believing  the  evil  and  not  the 
good.  Thinking  of  others  and  calling  them  light  and  worldly. 
Wondering  at  and  not  conceiving  of  the  actions,  of  others — 
judging  their  motives.  (Remember  instances —  resolve  against 
similar  cases.)  “Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.”  “Do  as  ye 
would  be  done  by.” 

Friday.  Want  of  enjoyment  and  gratitude.  The  being  cold 
and  not  finding  enough  pleasure  in  all  the  joys  which  God  has 
given — not  remembering  God’s  mercies  and  that  we  owe  all  our 
happiness  to  Him — that  it  is  His  free  gift.  In  little  ways  not 
being  gay  enough  at  Grandma’s  and  on  Saturday  evening,  not 
trying  to  see  means  of  enjoyment  and  reasons  for  gratitude  in 
all  things. 
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Saturday.  Submission  to  God’s  most  Holy  Will.  The  being 
ready  to  resign  unto  Him  all  that  He  has  given — the  taking  up 
one’s  cross  to  follow  our  Lord.  Love  and  gratitude  to  Him. 
Remembrance  of  His  sufferings  and  of  His  most  precious  death. 
Entire  submission  like  His  to  God’s  will.  “Not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done.  Trust  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our 
Father.  “Rejoice  with  them  which  do  rejoice  and  weep  with 
them  which  weep.”  Talk  less  of  myself  and  more  of  others.  Be 
more  interested  in  the  interests  of  others.  Listen  to  Sara  when 

she  tells  me  anything.  But  not  take  a  curious  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  others. 

Another  part  of  Cousin  Lizzie  Putnam’s  long  letter  to  us13 
points  toward  my  mother’s  future  life:  “About  that  time  there 
were  many  tea  parties  at  your  Aunts  Sarah  and  Lydia’s.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  I  recall  your  father  holding  up  a  pink  knit 
shawl  to  put  round  Ella’s  shoulders.  I  did  not  think  much  about 
a  special  friendship  then  except  that  both  were  unusual  in 
their  beauty  of  face  and  character.  About  that  time  I  became 
more  and  more  busy  with  home  affairs  and  formed  other  friend¬ 
ships  fi  om  time  to  time,  but  we  were  no  less  to  one  another, 
and  I  can  recall  our  walks  up  and  down  Beacon  Street  always 
associated  with  earnest  resolves  to  make  our  lives  worth  living. 
I  never  see  the  sunsets  from  that  point  without  recalling  those 
days,  before  life  had  become  full  of  business  and  while  our 
future  was  still  dreamlike. 

When  they  came  home  from  Europe  after  the  second  trip 
(but  I  am  not  sure  of  this)  and  your  mother  was  seventeen,  I 
think,  there  were  certain  dancing-school  friends  who  expressed 
their  admiration  of  her,  but  she  always  seemed  to  want  me  to 
walk  with,  her,  even  when  they  joined  her,  until  one  Sunday 
when  a  friend  who  had  been  in  Italy  suddenly  appeared  and 
joined  us  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  He  carried  off  my 
friend,  and  she  did  not  ask  me  to  go  with  her,  and  the  two 
who  had  before  so  often  joined  us  both  waiting  at  corners  not 
far  distant,  felt,  I  imagine,  as  I  did,  that  that  newly  returned 

See  page  246. 
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knight  was  to  be  the  chosen  friend,  and  so  it  was.  Not  very 
long  after  that  came  a  three-cornered  note  asking  me  to  come  to 
see  her  and  she  told  me  of  her  new  great  happiness. 

The  year  1857  brought  its  perplexities  but  before  long  came 
the  third  epoch  in  her  life  so  rich  in  earnest  purpose  and  loving 
deeds.  I  will  not  try  to  recall  the  later  years  just  now,  but  from 
time  to  time  I  will  send  you  more  reminiscences. 

Affectionately  yours,  Elizabeth  C.  Putnam.” 


